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PREFACE. 

Whoever ventures on offering a new French Grammar 
to a public already provided with a considerable number 
of "Aids," "Grammars,'' and "Manuals" for learning 
French, is doubtless under the obligation of stating the 
reasons why he has undertaken what may at first sight 
seem so superfluous a task. 

Before doing so, I may be allowed to premise a few 
general remarks on the object at which, in my judgment, 
all instruction ought to aim. Every kind of instruction 
must tend to bestow on the student — ^and here I will 
make use of terms easily intelligible by a consideration 
of their primary significance— 

1. "Formal Culture;" t,e, it must awaken and in- 
tensify his powers of reasoning ; it must tend to impart 
to his mind promptitude, precision, and clearness of 
judgment. 

2. "Real Culture;" ue. it must assure to him the 
acquisition of positive knowledge admitting of being 
used in practical life, whether this knowledge be of a 
general or special kind, as designed for a particular 
profession or calling. 

Any teaching which fails to form or educate the mind 
must remain barren ; for of infinitely higher importance 
than mere knowledge without the X)Ower of applying it 
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is that power itself. A well-rtrained and clear-sighted 
intelligence is at all times capable not only of acquiring 
new stores of positive knowledge, but also of applying 
it easily and immediately to the various demands of life. 

On the other hand, he who has acquired positive know- 
ledge only, without that critical faculty which combines 
with vigour of decision keenness of judgment, has gained 
the letter only, but not the spirit. Experience teaches 
that it is the man whose intellectual powers have been 
formed by theoretical instruction — ^who easily applies 
what he has laboriously learned. For to him and to no 
other are known those general laws which determine and 
cover every special case, whether foreseen or unforeseen. 

What, then, has been, up to the present time, the 
method generally followed in teaching French ? It has 
been, and still is, as far as I know, that system of in- 
struction of which the Ollendorff Grammars are popularly 
regarded as the type. Now, it is quite true, as the dis- 
tinguished Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, Mr. 
William Whitney, remarks, that " such a system has its 
unquestionable advantages where learning to speak is 
the main object directly aimed at, and where the small- 
ness of the classes and the time spent with the instructor 
render it possible for the latter to give each pupil that 
amount of personal attention and drilling which is needed 
in order to make the system yield its best results." Yet, 
there are two serious objections to it. " Firstly, it is " — 
to quote Mr. Whitney once more — " for the most part 
impracticable in schools and colleges. Their circum- 
stances and methods of instruction render translation 
and construction the means by which the most useful 
knowledge and the best discipline can be gained. To 
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the very great majority of those who leam German " — 
and I must be allowed to add French — " ability to speak 
is an object inferior in importance to ability to under- 
stand those languages accurately and readily: and the 
attainment of the fonner is properly to be made posterior 
to that of the latter. One who has mastered the prin- 
ciples of grammar, and acquired by reading a fair 
vocabulary and a feeling for the light use of it, will 
leam to speak and write rapidly and well when circum- 
stances require of him that ability.'* 

The second objection I have to urge against this 
system is, that it fails fully to satisfy the first of the 
objects at which every kind of instruction ought to aim ; 
it addresses itself rather to the memory of the learner 
than to his faculty of judgment ; it gives rule after rule, 
with as many exceptions for each, without making the 
least attempt to explain them or to give a reason for 
them. Yet, sharing the view of a recent writer,^ that 
the " study of modem languages must be placed on a 
higher and more scientific foundation" than is at 
present the case, and that these languages must be 
taught "according to the more logical method^ which 
is applied to the teaching of the dead languages," I 
hold, firstly, that such a system is not the most prac- 
ticable, especially for schools and colleges, and, secondly, 
that instruction in the French language ought to be at 
once historical and comparative. 

" The study of the history of the changes which have 
taken place in a language ought not to be stigmatized 
as unpractical erudition, for erudition is in this instance 

» See the Educational Review of French Language and Literature^ p. 21. 
' The Annual Report of the Delegacy under Statute : " De Examinatione qui 
non sunt de corpore Universitatis." See the Educational Review^ p. 9. 
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the means and not the end;"' it awakens, as has been 
said, and intensifies the powers of reasoning and the 
faculty of judgment. If we follow the historical and 
comparative method, most of the grammatical forms 
which used to be considered irregular appear in quite 
a different light; as apparent exceptions to the rule, 
they only serve to confirm it. And in a book recently 
published by one who speaks with authority on these 
matters,* I read : " There is no longer an excuse why, 
even in the most elementary lessons — nay, I should say 
why more particularly in these elementary lessons — the 
dark and dreary passages of Greek and Latin, of French 
and German grammar, should not be brightened up by 
the electric light of Comparative Philology." 

This method, far firom making the work more difficult 
for the student, on the contrary, will render it easier and, 
let us hope, more interesting ; because, being based on 
historical foundations, it is more true than any other, 
and because it leads the student to see that the different 
forms of this language have obeyed a substantially uni- 
form action of certain definite laws. If it be true, on 
the one hand, that the better we understand a thing, the 
better we are able to learn and to retain it, and, on the 
other hand, that nothing renders both teaching and 
learning more cheerful than a clear insight into the 
living organism of a language, it is certainly not un- 
reasonable to hope that these studies may become more 
and more domesticated among us. I am the more 
hopeful that, sooner or later, such a result will be 
brought about, because it is in accordance with the 

* Educational Review^ &c, p. 19. 

' Max Muller, " Lectures on the Science of Religion," p. 3. 
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labours and wishes of men whom all teachers of French 
have to acknowledge as their masters, viz. Diez, Littrd, 
Matzner, Paris, and Brachet Whatever there may be 
good and useflil in the present book, it is to them that 
I owe it.* Yet, it will be admitted, I hope, that I have 
not carried the ^^jurare in verba magistri" too far. 

Refusing to look upon modem languages from a 
merely practical point of view, or to consider them only 
as so-called social accomplishments which, in many cir- 
cumstances of life, may be very useful and agreeable, 
but which are incompetent as means of education, I 
firmly believe that, taught in the right way, they are 
entitled to share with the ancient languages the task 
and mission of promoting a true and sound studium 
humanitatis. As it seems to be a quality inherent in 
man to oppose at first whatever is. new to him — ^l>e it 
in the world of ideas or in that of facts — I am prepared 
to meet with strong opposition from many quarters. Yet, 
as I shall never be brought to believe that the training 
of the mind to think is valueless, I am not only deter- 
mined to learn myself more and more the right way of 
teaching in the spirit of the scholars mentioned above, 
but I have also set before myself, as the object of my 
life, to try whether or not young minds will derive from 
this new system the benefit I confidently expect from it. 

It will be seen that the present Grammar is intended 
to occupy an intermediate position between the elaborate 
works oiMdtzner, Stddler, the Grammairedes Grammaires^ 
&c., and the more* or less elementary treatises which still 

' It seems almost unnecessary^ to say that, besides having studied the works of 
these scholars, I have, to a certain extent, used other valuable grammars, as those 
of Boniface^ Meissner^ Scktnitz, Noel et Chapsal^ Poitevin, PloetZf Kdrting, 
Euffiney Havet, Tarver^ Delille, &c. I am nappy to say that, as to matters 
of detail, I have learnt at least something from each of them. 
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continue to be used even in the higher forms of schools, 
or in colleges. It is not meant for beginners,^ unless they 
are of a certain age — say sixte^ or seventeen— but for 
those who, having mastered the very elements of the 
language, wish for a more systematic and scientific study. 
They must, therefore, be prepared to find a fuller set of 
rules than is generally met with in ordinary grammars. 
The object I have constantly kept in view in drawing up 
the Accidence has been practical utility ; the rules, there- 
fore, are given in as few words as possible ; all super- 
fluous matter has been left out;^ and, by the use of 
different forms of type, the learner is enabled to see 
what is of immediate importance for him, and what he 
may leave for a second reading. The Phonology ought 
to be studied au fur et d> mesure^ ue, as occasion arises, 
and according to the special want of the learner. As 
to the Morphology^ it will be found to differ from that 
of other grammars in more than one respect. To the 
Verb has been assigned the first place, since it is the 
most important part of speech, and one without which 
it is impossible to form a sentence. Owing to a careful 
distinction between the root of the Verb and its various 
terminations, and an altogether new arrangement of the 
principal and the derived tenses, the Conjugations are, 
I think, exhibited more conspicuously than in any other 
grammar with which I am acquainted. A Course of 
Exercises on the Rules of the Accidence, gradually 

» To those who begin to study French, I may recommend, as the best book 
of the kind with which I am acquainted, Eugene's Elementary Lessons in 
French. It is only after having fully mastered this small manual and exercise- 
book, that they ought to begin the more systematic study of French as set 
forth in my Grammar. 

^ For instance, all definitions of what a Substantive, an Adjective, a Verb is, 
since the student is supposed to have learned this part, i.e. the logic of grammar, 
in studying his mother-tongue. 
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increasing in difBculty, is now preparing, and will be 
shortly published. 

I have also endeavoured to prove, for each of the 
various parts of speech, the close connection of French 
with its parent language, ue, to explain how such a great 
number of forms which seem irregular at first sight only 
exhibit the regularity with which the gradual change 
from Latin through Old into Modem French has been 
brought about, and to show that most of the grammatical 
forms of the present language are capable of being really 
understood, only when regarded as a development of 
forms of the past. Now, if I were to give such expla- 
nations as soon as a rule is laid down, they would stand 
very much in the way of a perspicuous arrangement of 
the matter which the learner has to impress on his 
memory. Following the plan adopted by Curtius in his 
Greek Grammar, I have kept the two parts entirely 
separate : whilst the Morphology ^ or Accidence proper ^ 
contains simply the various rules, the Reckons and Illus- 
trations add their (if I may use the word) scientific 
explanation, which appeals not to the memory of the 
learner, but to his understanding. This Second Part, 
then, is designed to make him acquainted both with 
some of the results of Comparative Philology, and with 
the more important linguistic discoveries of modem 
philologists. There will be no difficulty for a competent 
teacher to know how much of the matter contained in 
the Second Part of the Grammar ought to be explained 
to the students, if he bears in mind their capacity and 
their previous training.' 

' I think that, in some cases, the teacher may go even further— that is to say, 
if he has to deal with learners who have a claMical training. When he hae^ for 
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In conclusion^ I wish to give my cordial thanks to 
Dr. Emeft Adams and to Mr. £. £. England (of this 
College) for their kindness in aiding me in the revision 
of the text of this book. 

It is for judges more competent than I am in Modem 
Philology to say how far I have succeeded in making 
this Grammar a useful book for more advanced students. 
If it should prove acceptable, I shall anxiously look for 
any criticisms which may come from my fellow-workers, 
and enable me to amend its shortcomings and to render 
it as perfect as possible; I would then also feel more 
confident in completing this Grammar by the addition 
of the Syntax. 

Thus I venture to send forth a little work begun in 
enthusiasm, though finished in a less hopeful spirit. May 
it bear good fruit ! 

HERM. BREYMANN. 

Owens College, 

December ^ist, 1873. 

instance, to explain the various person-endings oi the Verb (}} 300—308), not 
content with telling the learner that Fr. ns or mes represent Lat. mus, and that 
Fr. z or tts represent Lat. tis, &c., he might add that Lat. mus was originally 
ma-si = / and thou^ i.e. we ; and Lat. tis was ta-si = thou and thoUf i.e. you. 
The student will thus be made to understand that the addition of these endings 
to the root of the Verb is not a mere matter of chance or of arbitrary choice, 
but that they are the remnants, full of significance, of the old Personal Pronouns 
common to sdl the Aryan languages. 

To take another example. When the student is told (in § 3x8, Note 9) that 
the Verb alUr forms its Present tense from vadere^ and its Future and Con- 
cUtional from ire, it would not be out of i>lace to add the further remark that ire 
and vadere, although wholly different in form, are originally the same Verb. 
For ire seems to have been only a corrupted form of battere (compare ix-er, 
init-ium, and the Verbs familiar m Plautus : per-hit-erey inter-hit-ere) ; the root 
of this Verb is ddt (as the root of cadere is cda)f which is only a variety of vad = 

fo, whence vadere. Yet, as such explanations, which go bejrond Latin, can only 
e given exceptionally and where the capacity of the learner is rather higher 
than the average, I have thought it advisable to exclude them altogether from 
the Grammar. 
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On page 3, line 18, /or second reati last. 

-On p^ 6, 1. 33, read faisons, falsais are pronounced fesons, fesais. 

On p. 20, 1. 7, /or Imperfect read Pluperfect. 

On p. 26, 11. 28 and 29, /or que nous ouvr-ons read que nous ouvr-ions. 

ybrquG vous ouvr*ez read que vous ouvr-iez. 
On p. 33, 11. 23, 24, 25. yhr qu'il feuillet-e read qu'il feuillfet-e. 

'^r que n. feuillet-ons read que n. feuillet-iooiH 
ybr que v. feuillet-ez read que v. feuillet-iex. 
On p. 40, 1. 21, ybr V. serez read v. seriez. 
On p. 45, 1. 28, ybr s'entre-aident read s'entr'aident. 
On p. 49, 1. 18, yi/r mourr-ir read mour-ir. 
On p. 105, 1. 13, ybr Macchab^es read Machab^es. 
On p. 126, 1. 19, /or paschal read psisca\. 
On p. f 36, 1. 22, ybr affixing -ci, the former by affixing -Ik, read affixing -la. 

the former by affixing -ci. 
On p. 136, 1. 23, /or Ce live-c/ read Ce livre-ci. 
On p. 141, 1. 24, /or I'enfant qui read I'enfant que. 
On p. 158, 1. 4^ /or trois milles read trois mille. 
On p. 170, 1. i7,yi/r par cons^quant r^a// par consequent. 

On p. 17, Note, /or § 321 read § 325. 

On p. 35, Note i, /or § 282 read § 286. 

On p. 35, Note 2, /or § 311 read § 315. 

On p. 35, Note 3, /or § 299 (d.) read § 298, C, Note. 

On p. 36, Note, /or § 299 read § 303 (i). 

On p. 51, Note 2, /or § 303 read § 313. 

On p. 183, Note, /or § 305 read § 341. 

On p. 197, Note i, /or § 296 (4) read § 296 (5). 

On p. 234, Note 2^ /or See Note 8 read See Note i. 
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PART FIRST.— PHONOLOGY. 



I. The Alphabet. 

r. — The French Alphabet consists of 25 letters, viz. — 





Pro- 


Named in 




Pro- 


Named in 




nounced. 


French.^ 




nounced. 


French. 


A 


ah 


a 


N 


enn 


enne 


6 


bay 


bS 











C 


say 


ci 


P 


pay 
kiih 


pi 


D 


. day 


di 


Q 


ku 


E 


a 


i 


R 


air 


erre 


F 


eff 


effe 


S 


ess 


esse 


G 


zhay 


gi 


T 


tay 


U 


H 


ash 


ache 


"U 


• • 

u 


u 


I 


e 


• 

t 


V 


vay 


vi 


J 


zhee 


• • 


X 


eeics 


iks 


K 


kah 


ka 


Y 


eegrec 


igrec 


L 


eU 


elU 


Z 


zed 


Me 


M 


emm 


emme 









2. — Qy U. These two letters have no similar sound in English. 

' The modem way of naming the letters in French Is: a^bi, d^ di, i, fi, gi, 
A r^ -. .-^ i.^ »^ ^ ^^ ^^p^^ f^^ ^^ ^^^ f^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ igyvc, zi. 



(or^^ hi, iji, ki, //, 
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3. — ^(double v) occurs only in foreign words, and is then pro- 
nounced like V, 

4. — The names of the letters are masculine, except/ A, /, w, «, 
r, s ; thus : un d, le c, une I, une s. 



II. Consonants and Vowels. 

5. — There are six Vowels: a, e, i, 0, «, y; all the other 
letters are Consonants^ which, according to the organs of 
speech used in pronouncing them, are divided into — 

A, Mutes. 

a. Labials : /, b, f{ph)^ v (w). 

b. Dentals : / {th), d. 

c. Gutturals : c^ k, q^ ch, g, h, 

B, Sibilants: s, z, j. 

C, Liquids: /, m, n^ r. 

Rem, To these letters must be added x{— gs ox cs), 

III. Orthographical Signs. 

A, The Accents, 

6. — ^The Accents, in French, are not emphatic^ but 
phonetic; i,e, they serve — 

a. To denote the peculiar sound of the vowels : bont^, 

pire; 

b. To recall the etymology of a word : Apre [asper\ 

mattre [magister) ; 

c. To distinguish words spelt alike but of different 
signification (see below, c). 

(t) The ^7^/^ accent, Fcuxent aigu ('), is placed over 
the vowel e when it has the sound of a in pate: 

bontl^ &^. 

(2) The grave accent, VcLccent grave (^ ), is placed — 
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a. Over the e when it has the sound of a in dare : 
trls^ph-e; 

b. Over the a in d^jd, defd, au-deld^ voild; 

c. Over the vowel in the following words, to distinguish 
them from their homonyms : — 



k to 


a has 


oil where 


on or 


9^ here 


ca this 
la the 


d^ since 


des ^Mi? 


li there 







(3) The circumflex accent, V accent drconfiexe (^), is 
placed over any vowel except j^, in order to mark an' open 
or broad sound, which may be long either naturally (grace, 
from Lat. gratia; mdnes, from manes), or from the sup- 
pression of a letter (cdie, Lat. costa; si^r. Old Fr. seiir). 
This accent is put — 

a. Over the / of verbs in aitre and oUre, whenever this 

letter is followed by / ; H paratt^ il natt, il crott (but : je crois, 
tu crois) ; 

b. Over the vowel of the second syllable but one of 
the I St and 2nd Pers. Plur. of the Pret. Def. Ind. and 
on the vowel preceding the t in the 3rd Pers. Sing, of 

the Pret. Def. Subj. of all verbs: nous donndmes^ vous don- 
ndteSf qu'il donndt, qu^U fintt. 

c. It serves to distinguish the following homonymous 
words : — 



tiche tctsk 


tache stain 


crfi {p.p. o/croftre) 


era (/./. of 


p6cher to fish 


pecher to sin 




croire) 


miir ripe 


mur wall 


du (/./. 0/ devoir) 


du {def art. ) 


siir sure 


sur on 


ta {p.p. of taire) 


tu, tkou 



B, The Apostrophe. 

7. — The Apostrophe ( ' ) marks the elision of one of 
the final vowels a, e, or / before a word beginning with 
a vowel or an h mute. 



B 2 
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a is elided only in la (article or pronoun) : 

V&me {for la dme), je Vaide {for je la aide). 
/ is elided only in si before il or Us : 

s^il vient ; s^Us ont (but : si die vient). 

e is elided in : 

{i) j'ey me^ te^ se; ne, que, de, ce, except when following 

the verb : 

f admire ; il n*aura pas ; 4? est vrai (but : e^-ce une plaisan- 
terie ? donne-/? au fr^re de ton ami). 

(2) Qudqtie before un and une: 

qudqu^un est venu ; quelqtCfine de vos amies (but : quelque 
autre). 

(3) lorsque, puisque, quoique before il, Us, elk, elles, on, 
un, une. 

puisqt^Us ont ecrit (but: quoique amis nous nous querellons 
quelquefois). 

(4) jusque before a, au, aux, id, 
jusqiC^ Paris ; jusqu^au bout du monde. 

(5) Certain compound words : entr'acte, presqu'Ue, 
s' entr^ aider. 

(But: entreexaa; c'est/rw^w^acheve.) 

(6) The word grande when it stands before chose, envie, 
faint, merd, nitre, peine, peur, route, tante, 

Ce n'est pas gratuV chose; sa grand^m^re. 

Obs. No elision takes place before oui^ huit, huitihne, huitaine, 
onze, onzUme, ouate, uhlan ; le onze mai ; Ja ouate ; le oui et le non. 
(Pronounce also mais oui without sounding the s,) 

C, The Dicer esis, 

8. — The Diaeresis, le trima {"), marks that the vowel 
over which it is placed is to be pronounced distinctly 
from that which precedes it 

Saiil, hair, Motse = Sa-ul, ha-ir, Mo-ise, 
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Obs, In words ending in gu^^ the Diaeresis indicates that the u 
is pronounced, but not the e ; in words ending in gue, without the 
Diaeresis, the ue is mute : amhigu^, tongue, 

n. The Cedilla, 

i),—La ctdille (9) is placed under the letter c before 
flf, 0^ Uy in order to give it the sound of s : refu, gar^oN, 

franfais. 

E, The Hyphen, 

10. — Le tiret, or le trait d^ union (-), marks the con- 
nection of two or more words. It is used : 

a. In interrogative sentences between the verb and 
the pronouns used as subjects : Ont-Hspleurii A-t-Ueu? 

b. Between the Imperative of a verb and the pronouns 

used as objects : gardez-le, donnez-lui-etty frappez-la. 

N.B. The hyphen is not used when the pronouns are governed 
by a verb which follows them : Ose le dire^ va luiparler. 

c. Between mime and the personal pronouns : moi-mhne, 
lui'Tnhne, eux-mimes, 

d. Between a; Id, and the words with which they are 

intimately connected : celui-ciy cet homme-ld, d-aprh. 

e. Between the numerals from seventeen to ninety-nine 
inclusively, except when et is used: dix-sept, soixante-dix ; 

quatre^vingt'dix-neuf ^ysX : vingt et un, quarante et un). 

f. In compound words : chef-lieu^ Tite-Live^ arc-en-ciel. 

1 1 . — F, The Signs of Punctuation. 

( . ) le point full stop 

( , ) la virgule comma 

( ; ) le point et virgule semicolon 

( : ) les deux points colon 

( ? ) le point d'interrogation poifit of interrogation 



\ 
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( ! ) le point d'exclamation point of exclamation 

(...) les points suspensifs points of suspetision 

( ) la parenthbse parenthesis 

kn ") l^s guillemets inverted commas 



} 



Taccolade brackets 



IV. General Remarks on Pronunciation.^ 

12. — A, Simple Vowels, 

A is mute in aoH^t^ aoriste, curc^ao, St, Loon, Sadne, 

taon, toast, saoul (often spelt soiU), 

E is mute in Caen, in the Past Part., and in the Pret. 

Def. of avoir, feus, tu eus, &c. 
E sounds like a in femme, hennir, indemnite, solennel, 

iolenniti, and in all adverbs ending in emment : prudem- 

metit, negligemment, ' 

I is mute in moignon, oignon, poignard, poignk, 
O is mute in faon, fcwnner, Laon, pa$n, paonne, 
U (generally mute in the syllables gue, gui, que; guise, 
flgues) is sounded in aiguille, aiguiser, inextinguible, lingu- 

iste, arguer, linguistique, ambiguite, de Guise. — In the word 

lingual, the u is pronounced ou. 

13. — B. Combined Vowels. 

Ai, ei (generally =1 a m dare; mais, peine) sounds 

like e in fai, je sais, tu sais, il salt, nous faisons, je 

faisais (and in all forms derived from faisais), je donnai, 

^ The object of this paragraph is not to give a complete treatise on French 
Pronunciation, but only to point out special cases which deviate from the general 
rule. 
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je donnerai {at = ^ in all the ist Pers. Sing, of the Pret 
Def. and of the Fut.). 

Ay sounds like a'i in Bayonne, Cayenne, Lafayette, 
Mayence, 

Eu is pronounced like French u in the Past Part, and 
the Pret. Def. of avoir: eu, feus, &c, and in the word 
gageure {wager), 

Oe is sounded like oi (Eng. oa) in moelle, moelleux, 
moellon, poUe, 

Oi is sounded like ais in roide, roidement, roideur, 
roidir, 

14. — C, Nasal Sounds, 

En, Em,^ as prefixes retain the nasal sound : enivrer 
{ang-ne-vray), emtnener {angm-nay), encore, ennohlir. 

En in proper names is pronounced like in : Europken, 
Vendken, Mentor, Marengo, 

I en sounds like ian in the middle of words : oriental, 
patienter, audience, 

len sounds like iain at the end of words and in the 

tenses oivenir and tenir ; bien; il vient (but Le due d^En- 
ghien = angain), 

Um is pronounced otntne: album, pensum, 

M is mute before n : automne, condamner. 
Except in amnistie^ automnal^ calomnie^ gymnase, hymrUy in- 
somnie. 

N is mute in monsieur, 

15. — D, Liquid Sounds. 

L is mute in proper names before //and /.• Arnault, 

* There is no nasal sound in words taken from other languages : Abrahamy 
yirusalemt reguientt Sem^ septemviTf amen^ Eden^ hymen ; except gut'dam and 
Adam, 
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LarochefoucatUd ; and in baril, chenil^ coutil^jUs {=zjisse)y 
ftisil, gentil, gentilshommesy gril, outil, persil, pouls^ soUly 
sourdl (the / of Soult is heard). 

L preceded by / has generally the liquid sound : ptrily 
fille> 

Exc, L has the sound of Engl. / in Achille^ civile distiller ^ ily ils, 
IMle^ tnilf mille, osciller, poil, pupilUy pusillanimef sciniUlery subtil^ 
tranquilley vacHleTf village, vUle^ viril, 

N.B. Avril sjodcil are pronounced either with the liquid soimd 
(Acad.) or = az/rile, cile. 

Gn has generally the liquid sound : gagner {ga-nyay) ; 

yet the g and n are pronounced separately in ag-nat, 

ig-nty ineocpug-nabley stag-nant, stag-nation. 

1 6. — E. Consonants. ^ 

B is mute in Dotibs and ploniby but sounded in proper 
names \ Jacobs Joab,/ob, Oreb, and in nabob. 

C final is mute whenever it is preceded by a con- 
sonant : clerc, banc, franc, marc (but sounded in the 
proper name Marc), and in the following words : almancLC, 
broc, caoutchouc, les khecs (but sounded in khec = check, 
repulsi), escroc, estomac, lacs (when it means string, snare; 
in Ictc, lacs = lake, the c is heard), tabcu:. 

C takes the sound of g in drachme, second, seconder, 
and their derivatives. 

Ch sounds like k whenever it is followed by a con- 
sonant : Christ, and in Achab, Anacharsis, archange, 
catkhumhne, Cham, Chanaan, Chersonhe, chosur^ cholkra, 
choriste, kho, Machiavel, Machabk, Michel- Ange, orchestre. 
— Yacht is pronounced iaque. 

D is heard in Alfred, Cid, David, Joad, Madrid, Sud. 

' The reason for the difference of pronunciation in such words zs/ille and ville 
is to be found in the Latin : fil-i-a and vill-a. 
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F is mute in cerf^ clef^ tteuf^ un osuf dur^ un (zuf frais^ 
les osufs, les bosufs, les nerfs, chef-d' c&uvre, un tierf de 
bxuf. 

F is pronounced in un bcsuf^ ceuf, chef, nerf^ serf, les 
serfs. 

On nmf: see § 244, Note. 

G final is generally not heard {poing, faubourg), yet it 
is sounded in* bourgmestre, joug, zigzag, and in proper 
names : Canning, Guttenberg (in Wurtemberg, g is not 
heard). 

G is also mute in Regnard, Regnaud, doigt, legs, signet, 

vingt. 

On gn: see § 15. 

H is aspirated in a small number of words, of which 
the following are those most in use : kabler, hablmr^ hache, 
kagard, hate, haine, haineux, hair, haire, hdler, haleter, halle, halo, 
halte, hamac, hameau, hanche, hangar, hanneton, Hanovre, hanter, 
haquet, harangue, haranguer, harasser, harceler, hardes, hardi, 
hareng, hargneux, haricot, haridelle, harnais, harpagon, harpe, 
harpU, hart, hasard. Miter, haubergeon, haubert, hausse, haut, 
hautain, hautbois, haute-contre, hautesse, hauteur, heaume, hennir, 
Henri,^ hSraut, hire, hirisser, hhon, hiros^ herse, h^tre, heurter, 
hibou, hideux, hiirarchU, hisser, hobereau, hocher, hochet, Hollatuie,^ 
homard, Hongrie^ honie, hoquet, horde, hors, hors'd^ceuvre, houblon, 
houe, houille, houUtte, hourra, houssard, houx, huguenot, huit, 
huUaine, huppe, hure, huiler, hutte, 

P final is mute except in cap, croup, hanap, 

P is mute also in bapthne, baptiser, Baptiste, cotnpte, 
compter, dompter, exempt, prompt, sculpter, sculpteur, sculp- 
ture, sept, septihne, temps, 

Qu is generally pronounced like k : quand, 

' The h oi Henrit Hollander and Hongnet is generally mute in conversational 
language {jie la toils dHollunde ; du vin ePHongrie) : k is always mute in 
Htnriette, 

■ All the derivatives of hiros begin with an h mute : thiroinet rhircts$He, 
Jtiroique, &c. 
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Qu has the sound of cu when the u is followed by e 
or / .* kquestre^ Equitation, 

Qu is sounded like cou when the u is followed by a : 
gtiaker, tquateur. 

Q is mute in coq d*Jnde. 
On cinq : see § 244, Note. 

R is mute in Angers, monsieur, messieurs (it is sounded 
in sieur), Poitiers, volontiers, and in all verbs terminating 
in er : sefier,parler, 

Exc. amer, cancer, cher, cuiller, enfer, tther, fer, fier 
(adj.), /rater, gaster, hier, hiver, magister, mer, pcUer, ver, 
Lucifer, Abner, Jupiter, and other proper names. 

S is pronounced like z in Alsace, Asdrubal, hakamique, 
intransitif, transection, transiger, transit, iransitif, and 
whenever it stands between two vowels (maison, rose), 
except dksuEtude, monosyllabe, parasol, polysyllabe, pre- 
stance, prksupposer, vraisemblable, gtsir, gisons, gisez, gisent, 
gisais, &c. (in gisant, s is pronounced like z\ 

S is mute at the end of words : bois, bras, les os, 
except aloh, as, atlas, blocus, bis, chorus, fils, hklas, jadis, 
iris, laps, mats, mars, mceurs, Pos, ours, prospectus, rebus, 
vasistas, vis; Clavis, Genlis, Rubens, and other proper 
names (in Judas and Thomas, s is mute). 

Although s is sounded in lis, sens, and le Christ, it is 
mute mjleur de lis, sens commun, ]6s\iS' Christ, and Ante- 
christ, 

S is mure in Duguesclin, Dumesnil, Descartes, Des- 
preaux, Dufrhne. 

S is mute in tous when this word is used adjectively 
{tous les elh)es sont venus), but s is sounded when tous is 
used substantively {tous ne sont pas venus). 

T final (generally mute) is pronounced in accessit, 
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alphabet^ apt^ Brest, brut, but, chut, dtficit, dot, knout, mat, 
Nazareth, net, Pouest, prtttrit^ subit, toast, vivat, entre le 
zist et le zest, 

Ct are both sounded in abject^ contact, correct, direct, 
exact, infect, strict, tact, verdict. 

Ct are both mute (or c alone is pronounced) in aspect, 
circonspect, distinct, indistinct, instinct, respect, suspect, 

Th is mute in asthme (pronounced cum), 

Ti is pronounced like si: 

(i) in balbutier {nous balbutions = sions), diffkrentier, 
minutie, initier, insatiable, patient, satittk, Spartiate; 

{2) in Nouns and Adjectives ending in tial, tiel, tieux, 
tion^ tius, tium; atie, ktie, eptie, ertie; martial, essentiel, 
prophetic, Grotius, action. 

On the pronunciation of t in sept, huit, and vingt, see § 244, Note. 

X is generally pronounced like ks : Alexandre, axe, 

X is pronounced like k in words beginning with exce, 
exci: exciter, exception. 

X is sounded like gs : 

(i) in the syllables ex or inex when they are Allowed 
by a vowel or an h mute : exact, examen, inexorable; 

(2) when it is the first letter of a foreign word : Xkno- 
phon, 

X has the sound of ss in soixanie, Bruxdles, 
Auxerre, 

X has the sound of z in deuxi^me, dixikme, sixihme, 
sixain, dix-huit, dix-neuf. 

X final (generally mute : voix, paix) is heard in index, 
larynx, phtnix, prefix, sphinx. 

On the pronunciation of six and dix, see § 244, Note. 



' Ti retains its natural sound (i) in verbs (except those mentioned above),.«^'M 
portions ; (s) in words the t of which is preceded by Sy /, or x: bestial^ At tius. 
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Z final (generally mute : nez) is sounded in gaz^ Cortez^ 
Mctz (pronounced Mice), Retz, Suez. 



17. — V. Division of Words into Syllables. 

A. When a consonant stands between two vowels, it 
generally begins a syllable : ge-nS-ro-si-te ; i-nu-ti-le; op- 
pel-le. 

B. A vowel may begin a syllable when it is preceded 
by another vowel : fcu-ti-on ; re-mu-er. 

C. When two consonants stand between two vowels, 
they belong to diflferent syllables : fer-mer, gar-der, es-pe- 
ran-ce, as-su-rer. 

Exc. The following combinations of consonants are 
never separated, even when they are preceded by one 
or several consonants : — 

(i) gn, ch,ph, th : a-gneau^ mou-che, pro-phl-te. 

(2) (b-, c-y g-yP'i) l: sa-bie, de-clas-ser, ag-glo-tne-rer. 

(3) (^-> ^-> ^'y S-y f'y /■> ^"j ^-) ^ ' f'lar-bre, en-cre, a-dres- 
ser, a-gro-no-me, of-frir, cons-trui-re, de-trom-per, ou-vra-ble. 



18. — VI. Junction of Words. 

General Rule. — In order to prevent an hiatus, the final 
(and generally mute) consonant of a word is sounded 
with the initial vowel of the following word, when these 
two words are intimately connected, as in the case of 
Articles, Adjectives, and Pronouns followed by their 
Substantives, or Adverbs followed by the Verb or the 

* When grt has not the liquid sound, the two letters are separated : ag-nat, 
tg-ni. 
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Adjective which they qualify : lesjmfants^ de vainsj^rne- 
ments, trhjinttressant^ Us sontjarrivks, 

1 9. — Special Rules, 

(i) At the end of the first word — 

s and X are sounded like z : deuxjimis; 
c and g are sounded like k : longjmnui; 
d is pronounced like / ; grand Jiomme ; 
/(in neuf) is pronounced like v : neufjst\fants, 

(2) Final n loses its nasal sound generally in bien^ en, 
and in Adjectives and Pronouns, but only when they are 
intimately connected, by the sense, with the following 
word : Cfi^Angleterre, monjzmi^ bienjslevk^ ortjmtend. But 
such combinations as the following would be read with- 
out any junction ; son bien \ est considkrable ; parlez-en \ ct 
voire fhre ; Pa-t-on \ averti? 

(3) Final/ is heard only in trof and beaticoup: dest trap 
aimable (but un coup \ inattendu). 

(4) Final r of words in ter and of Infinitives in er^ 
is not always sounded in familiar conversation : le pre- 
mier I homme; aller \ au thSdtre, 

(5) Final s ox t after r are generally mute : Funivers 

I efitier; vous avez tort \ aussi; les cerfs \ et les daims. 
N. B. The plural arcs-en-ciel is pronounced like the singular : 
crc-en-cieL 

(6) The / of the Conjunction et is never sounded : un 

vieillard et \ un enfant. 

Rem. One calls cuir the mistake made especially by children and 
uneducated people in connecting two words by j or / where there 
should be no connection at all, if eg, it a iti ici is pronounced : 
il a-Z'iti ici^ or peu a peu, peu-t-a peu. 

For the sake of euphony, the cuir has, in one expression, become 
the rule : entre quatre yeuxy which must be pronounced entre quatre- 
z-yeux. 
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VII. Use of Capital Letters. 

20. — Contrary to English usage, Capital Beginning 
Letters are not used in French : 

(i) in the names of the Months : mai^juin^ en mars ; 

(2) in the names of the Days of the Week : lundi, 
mardi; 

(3) in Adjectives derived from the names of Nations or 
Sects : un livre frangais ; un livre catholique; 

(4) in the word Dieti when used as a common noun 
and speaking of the ancient heathen divinities: Les dieux 
des Grecs et des Romains ; 

(5) in the word y>, I. 

Rem. Distinguish between VEtat^ PEgiise^ and I'etat 
des choses ; ttre en ktat de. . . / une kglise. 



PART SECOND.— MORPHOLOGY. 



A. ACCIDENCE PROPER. 



Chapter I.— Verbs (Verbes). 



I. Division of Verbs.^ 

21. — Each verb consists of two parts, viz. the Root 
{pari-), and the Termination {-er), which implies a differ- 
ence of person, number, and tense. 

22. — To conjugate means to change the terminations 
of the Infinitive of a verb in its various tenses whilst the 
root, which contains the real meaning, remains invariable; 
thus : jeparl^; jeparl-ai; je parl-er-ai. 

23. — As regards their y^rw, all French verbs may be 
divided into two great classes : 

A, The Weak, or regular Verbs. 

B. The Strong, or so-called irregular Verbs. 

* See Reasons^ &c., § 279. 



( 
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II. Voices. 

24. — There are two Voices : 

A. The Active Voice je loue, I praise, 

B, The Passive Voice je suis loud, J am praised, 

III. Moods. 

25. — There are four Moods : 

A, The Indicative je loue, I praise, 

B. The Subjunctive que je loue, may I praise, 

C. The Imperative loue, praise {thou), 

D, The Conditional je louerais, I would praise. 

IV. Infinitives. 

26. — ^We distinguish : 

A, The Infinitive Present louer, to praise, 

B, The Infinitive PcLst avoir loud, to have praised, 

V. Participles. 

27. — ^There are two Participles : 

A, Part, Present (or Active) : louant,. praising, 

B, Part. Past (or Passive) : loud, praised. 
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VI. Persons and Numbers. 

28. — ^We have to distinguish — * 

A, The Singular with three persons : 



(I) je 


I 


(2) tu 


thou 


(3) il, eUe 


he, she, it 



B, The Plural with three persons : 

(i) nous we 

(2) vous you 

(3) ils, elles they 

VII. Tenses. 

29. — The various Tenses of a verb are either simple 
or compound : — 

Simple Tenses: 

1. Present Present je lou-t 

2. Preterite Pass^ Defini je lou-zi 

3. Imperfect Imparfait je lou-ais 

4. Future Future Simple je /(W-er-ai 

5. Conditional Conditionnel Present je /ou-er-Siis 

Compoitnd Tenses: 

\. Preterite Indefinite Pass^ Indefini failou-t 

2. Preterite Anterior Passe Ant^rieur feus lou-€ 

3. Pluperftct Plusqueparfait favais lou-i 

4. Future Perfect Future Ant^rieur faurai lou-i 

5. Conditional Past Conditionnel Passe faurais lou-€ 

VIII. Auxiliary Verbs.' 

30. — As the whole Passive Voice and several of the 
past tenses of the Active of French verbs are formed by 
means of avoir to have^ and 6tre to be, these two verbs 
are called Auxiliary Verbs. 

' See Reasons, &c., S 3^>* 
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A, Avoir, to have. 



I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


to have, ' 


I shall have. 


I should have. 


avoir 


j' aurai 


j' aurais 




tu auras 


tu aurais 




il aura 


il aurait 




n. aurons 


n. aurions 




V. aurez 


v. auriez 




ils auront 


ils auraient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


I have. 


that I may have. 


have (thou) 


y ai 


que j' aie 




tu as 


que tuaies 


aie 


il a 


qu' il ait 


qu'il ait 


n avoiis 


que n. ayons 


ayons 


V. avez 


que V. ayez 


ayez 


lis ont* 


qu* ils aient 


qu'ils aient 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 


w 




I had. 


That I might have. 




j' eus 


que j* eusse 




1 tu eus 


que tu eusses 




il eut 


qu* il eiit 




n. eiimes 


que n. eussions 




v. efites 


que V. eussiez 




ils eurent 


qu' ils eussent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 




having. 


/had. 




ayant 


j' avais 
tu avais 
il avait 
n. avion s 
V. aviez 
ils.avaient 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




had. 


I have had f etc. 




eu, eue 


J eus > eu 
j avais ) 





' See Rtasons, % 3x8. 
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m 


B, fetre, to be. 




I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


I 

2. Conditional, 


to be. 


I shall be. 


I should be. 


€tre» 


je serai 


je serais 




tu seras 


tu serais 




il sera 


il serait 




n. serons 


n. serious 




V. serez 


V. seriez 




ils seront 


ils sentient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


lam. 


that I may be. 


be, let us be. 


je suis 


queje sois 




tu es 


que tu sois 


sois 


il est 


qu' il soit 


qu'il soit 


n. sommes 


que n. soyons 


soyons 


V. gtes« 


que V. soyez 


soyez 


ils sont3 


qu'ils soient 


qu'ils soient 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






I was. 


that I might be. 




je fus 


queje fusse 




tu ftis 


que tu fusses 




il fut 


qu' il fiit 




n. fUmes 


que n. fussions 




V. futes 


que V. fussiez 




ils fiirent 


qu'ils fussent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 




being. 


I was. 




^tant 


j' dtais 
tu ^tais 
11 ^tait 
n. ^tions 
V. ^tiez 






ils etaient 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




been 


I have been, etc. 




iti 


j'ai ) 
j'eus [ete 
j'avais ) 





See Reasons, % 33 z. 



See ibid., § 305. 



3 See ibid., $ 306 
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33. — We now give the first person of all the Com- 
pound Tenses of Avoir and Eire: — 



1. Pret. Indef. Indie j*ai 

2. Pret. Indef. Subj. que j'aie 

3. Pret.Anter.Indic j'eus 

4. Pret Anter. Subj. quej'eusse 

5. Imperfect j 'avals 

6. Future Perfect j'aurai 

7. Conditional Past j'aurais 
S. Infinitive Past avoir 
9. Participle Past ayant^ 



I have had (or been) 

that I may have had (or been) 

I had had (or been) 

eu that I might have had (or been) 

^fOr I had had \ix been) 

et^ I shall have had (or been) 

I should have had (or been) 

to have had (or been) 

having had (or been) 



IX. Conjugations of Weak and Strong Verbs. 

I. Weak or Regular Verbs. 

A, Division of the Weak Verbs,^ 

34. — ^These verbs are divided into Three Conjuga- 
tions, according to the terminations of the Infinitive — 

I. - er : parl-tt to speak 

TT ir 5 bann-ir to banish 

^^' -" = I sent'ix to feel 

III. - re : vend-it to sell 

B, Derivation of Tenses. 

35. — There are five Tenses of each verb, firom which 
all tlie other Tenses may be derived. The latter, there- 
fore, are called Derived Tenses^ whilst the former are 
known by the name of Principal or Primitive Tenses ; 
they are the following : — 

I. The Infinitive parl-tx 

II. The Present Indicative jeparl-t 

III. The Preterite Definite je parl-zX 

IV. The Present Participle parl-QXiX 
V. The Past Participle parl'6 

For Tenses derived, see following page. 

' See Reasons^ &c., f § 279 and 283. 
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37. — C, Terminations of the Weak and Strong Conjugatioi 



Principal Tenses, 
I. Infinitive. 

I. II. IIL 

er ir re (oir) * 


Derived Tenses. 

I. Future. 2. ConditionaL 
I. II. III. I. n. III. 


— V 

ai 

as 

a 

ons 

ez 

ont 


Y 

ais 

ais 

ait 

ions 

iez 

aient 


II. Pres. Ind. • 

I. II. III. 

ess 
es s s 
e t -W 

ons 

ez 

ent 


I. Pres. Subj. 
I. II. III. 

V, J 


2. Imperative. 
I. II. III. 


T 

e 

es 

e 

ions 

iez 

ent 


ess 
e 

ons 
ez 
ent 


III. Pret. Def. Ind. 

I. II. III. 

at ts ts^ 
as is is 
a it it 
dmes tmes tmes 
dtes ties ties 
h^ent irent irent 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 
I. II. III. 

asse isse isse 
asses isses isses 
at it it 
assions issions issions 
assiez issiez issiez 
assent issent issent 




IV. Pres. Part. 

I. TI. III. 


I. Imperfect. 
I. II. III. 

V _ ,J 


2. Pres. Ind. 

I, 2, and 3 p. pi. 
I. 11. III. 


ant 


ais 

ais 

ait 

ions 

iez 

aient 


Y 

ons 

ez 

ent 


V. Past Part. 

I. ri. III. 
/ i u 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 
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38.— /?. The Tiirf.e Weak Conjugations. 



I. Model of the First Conjugation — 


Parler, to speak. 


•• 

1 


Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2, Conditional. 


to speak. 


/ shall speak. 


I should speak 


•• 


parl-^ 


je parl-er-a/ 


je parl-er-aw 


^ 




tu parl-eraj 


tu parl-er-atw- 


B 




il parl-er-a 


il parl-er-«// 






n. parl-er-^«j 


n. parl-er-z^wj 






V. parl-er-^« 


V. parl-er-z^ 




• 


ils parl-er-^«/ 


ils parl-er-aient 


u 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2, Imperative. 




I speak. 


that I may speak 


speah, let us speak. 




je parl-^ 


queje parW 






tu parl-<?j 


que tu parl-^ 


parl-^ * 


St 


il parl-tf 


qu' il parl-^ 


qu'il parl-fT 




(n. parl-^wj) 


que n. "^zxX-ions 


parl-^wj 


(9 ^ 


(v. parl-«) 


que V. parl-zVz 


parl-« 


M 


(ils parl-«i/) 


qu'ils parl-ent 


qu'ils parl.^«/ 




III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




tion 
son i 


Ind. 






8) V 


I spoke 


tkal I might speak. 




IJ 


je parl-^z£ 


queje parl-aw^ 




c3" 


tu parl-oj 


que tu parl-aw^j 






il pari-/* 


qu' il pail-a/ 




t,^ 


n. ^2ir\-dmes 


que n. ^^dxVassions 






V. parl-4/« 


que V. "^zxi-assiez 






ils parl-?r^«/ 


qu'ils -^zxX-assent 






IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


2° 


speaking. 


I was speaking. 


we speak, etc. 


-^ 


parl-««/ 


je parl-flw 


— 


£^ 


• 


tu parl-«« 


— 


-^x 




il pari ait 




0^ 




n. '^?x\-iovs 


n. parl-d7/w 


^ 




V. psirl-iez 


V. pari-*? 


'S 


V. Past Part. 


ils psLvl-aient 

r. Comp. Tenses. 


ils par\-ent 


• 


2. Pass. Voice. 


P4 


spoken 


/havej had, etc. , spoken. 


// is, was spoken. 




pari-/, ^e 


j'ai ) 


ilest ) 






j'eus > pari-/ 


il fut > pari-/ 






j'avais ) 


il etait ) 
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39.-3. Model of the Second Conjugal 


on— A. Inehoatwe. 


Form— Baaair,' to banish. 


Principal Tenses. Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


fa ianLh. 


I shall haniik. 


/ thouid baxisk. 


htan-ir 










tu bann-ir-uu 




il bann-ir-a 


il banii.ir-fli/ 




n. bjiin-it-OKj 


n. bann-ir-jKBi 






V. bann-ir.,Vs 






ik b^nn-ir aitnt 


Il7~Pre8. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


lioHish 


ikatfmaybamik 


baniik, hi us bamsh. 


Je bann-i-i 


q. )C bann-iss-* 


— 


lu hann-i-/ 




b».m.;.i 


il bann-i-f 




qu'Jl bann-iss-f 


(n. bann-ias-o-ul 


<). n, bann-iss-ii;nj 


baDn-is,-df<j 


(V. bflnn-Lis.a) 




bann-iss-/! 


(ils banQ-isg-(B( 


qu'iis bann-issra/ 


<(u'iU bano-isa-rHf 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 


Ind. 






TbamsAed. 


that r might banisk. 




je hann-w 


q. je bann-iijf 




tn bann-M 


q. tu bann-ifju 




il bann-tf 


qu'il \aTta-U 






q. n. bann-ijjitfwj 




T. brnin-Au 






ils bann.i'rmf 


qu'ils bann-iww/ 




IV.Pres.Part. 


I. Imperfect 


2. Pres. Ind. 


banishing 


/h«j banishing 


uvJonuA, «/f. 


buui-iss-nn/ 


j. bann.E^,.fl/ 












il ba7in-iss^i)V 


n. bann.is9-(.»f 










ils bann-i^s aifnl 


ils banii'iss-fRl 
*. Pass. Voice. 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp- Tenses. 


ianisAfd 


I liavi, kad, fic , L 


lam, was, ttc. i. 


hssm-i, U 


j'ivi ) 


iesuis J 




j'eua J bann-i 


je fiis f bann-,-, .>i 



40, — £. Simple Form — Sentir,> to feel. 



Principal Tenses. 
I. Infinitive. 



Derived Tenset. 



z. Conditional. 
Iihould/al. 



iksc 



II. Pres. Ind. 
I fed. 






ils ^cat-ii-aient 



1. Pres, Subj. 2. Imperative. 

/Aal I mayfetl. , fill (thou), 

que je sent.* — 

que tu sent-iv sen-j 

qu' il Bent-/ qu'il senl-f 



m. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 

I flit. 



□. seat-fmiu 
V. Bent-to/ 
ils faal-iteni 

IV.Prea.Part. 

fiiiiHg. 



qu' ils sent-M/ qu'ils sc 

r. Pret. Def. Subj. j 
thai I might fid. | 

qu' U senv-U 



I. Imperfect. 2. Pres. Ind. 

/ 0..« >^//.,i', ;t^ /«/, J-™ /„i^ ,u 



V. Past Part. 



. Comp. Tenses. 

have, had, m., /lit. 



. Pass. Voice. 

is,iBai, tti.,fiit. 



M Riasims and lauttmtioK 
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41. — Conjugate in the same manner not only mentir, 
to lie, and se repentir, to repent, but also — 



Infin 


dorm-/r, to sleep 


part-jV,' /t? j^/fw/ 


Pres, Ind... 


je dor- J, tu dor-j, il dor-/ 


je par-j, tu-par-j, il part 




n. dorm-d7«j, -ez, -ent 


n. part-^«j, -ez, -ent 


Pret, Def... 


je dorm-£f 


je part-« 


Pres. Part.. 


dorm-a«/ 


part-a«/ 


Past Part... 


dorm-/ 


part-z 


Infin 


serv-zr,^ to serve 


^ori-ir^"^ to go out 


Pres. Ind... 


je ser-j, tu ser-j, il ser-/ 


je sor-j, tu sor-j, il sort- 




n. serv-^«j, -^, -^«/ 


n. sort-<7«j, -«f, -^«/ 


Pret. Ind... 


je serv-i> 


je sort-« 


Pres, Part.. 


serv-a«/ 


sor\.-ant 


PaJit Part. . 


serv-j 


sort-/ 



42. — Anomalous Verbs, The following Verbs are also 
conjugated like senttr, but they have in one or more 
tenses an anomalous form. 

43.— (i) Ouvrir, couvrir, soufFrir, ofFrir, deviate 
from the conjugation oi sentir 

(a) in the Past Participle : ouvert, couvert, souffert, 
offert. 

(b) in the Preseni Indicative and the tenses derived 
from it (Pres. Subj. and Imperat.) 



j' ouvr-^* 
tu ouvr-^j" 
/I ouvr-^ 
n. o\\\x-ons 
V. ouvr-^s 
ils owsx-ent 



que j ouvr-^ 
que tu ouvr-^j" 
qu' il ouvr-^ 
que n. ouvr-^«^ 
que V. ouvr-e2 
qu' ils oMiVx-ent 



ouvr-^ 
qu'il ouvr-<? 
ow.sx'ons 

QMMX-eZ 

qu'ils ouvr-^«/ 



' Repartir = (i) to set out again, (2) to reply, is conjugated like/rt-rZ/V. 
Repartir = to distribute, to divide, like bannir: je ripartis, nous ripar. 
tissons ; je repartissais ; ripartissant. (See also Reasons^ &c., § 285.) 

"^ Asservir = to enslave, is conjugated like bannir. 

^ KeSSOrtir = to go out again, is conjugated like soriir; but when it means 
to be in the jurisdiction of, it is conjugated like bannir. 

* See Reasons and Illustrations^ § 300. 
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Similarly /<?^^«z/r<?, n. couvrons ; je souffre^ n. souffrons ; 

yoffre^ n, offrons, 

44. — (2) Assaillir, to assail^ and tressaillir,* to 

tremble, deviate in the Present and in the tenses derived 
from it : — 



Infin 

Pres.Ind... 

Pret,Def.„ 



Pres. Part., 
Past Part., 



assaill-/V 
j* assaill-^, tu assaill-^", 11 assaill-^ 
n. diSsaXW-ons, v. assaill-«r, ils assaill-^«/ 
j* assail l-£f. Pret. Def. Subj. que j' assaill-w^ 
tu assaiU-zV que tu assaill-mdx 

qu' il assail-f*/ 
que n. assaill-ijj'wwj 
que V. assaill-wj/Vz 
qu* ils assaill-/w«/ 
Imperf. j'assaill-iztr 



il assaill-iV 
n. assaill-^/Kd'j' 
V. assaill-/V^j 
ils assaill-iWw/ 

2&%2JX\.-ant. 

assaill-2 



45. — (3) Cueillir, to gather, is anomalous in the same 
tenses and in the Future and Conditional : — 



Infin 

Pres.Ind... 
Prd. Def... 



Pres. Part., 
Past. Part. 



cueill-?>. Fut. je cueill-^-a/. Condit. je cueill- 

er-ais 
je cueill-^, tu cueill-w", il cueill-^ 
IL cueill-^«j, V. cueill-«2r, ils cueill-^«/ 
je cueill-w. Pret. Defi Subj. que je cueill-w^ 
tu cueill-£f que tu cueill-wfj 

il cueill-zV qu' il cueill-/'/ 

n. cueill-^ww que n. zyxit^-issions 

V. cueill-Z/^j que v. cueill-/jj«V2r 

ils cueill-/y<?«^ qu* ils zw&'^-issent 

cueill-a;«/ 

cueill-/ 



46. — (4) Bouillir, to boil,^ is anomalous in the Present 
Indicative and the tenses derived from it : — 



X Saillir is conjugated like 3<z««tr when it means to gush forth. The only 
forms in general use are th«f 3rd Pers. Sing. Pres. il saillit^ Pret. Def. il saillit^ 
Jmperf. il saillissait ; Int. il saillir o^QonA. il saillir ait y Pres. Part, saillissantf 
Past Part, sailli. If saillir is used in the sense of to project^ it has only the 
following forms : il saille, ils saillent ; il nillait ; ilsaillera; gu'ilsaille. 

" Used as a transitive verb, i.e. followed by a direct object, bonilllr must 
be preceded by the various tenses oifaire : ye ferai bouillir quelques ^mtnes 
de terre^ I shall boil some potatoes; II Jit bouillir la viandfy He boiled the 
meat. 
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Pres, Ind,. 



Frit, Def., 



Pres, Part. 
Past Part. 



bouill-tV. Fut. bouill-ir-a/. Condii, bouill-ir-aiJ 
je bou-j, tu bou-j, il bou-/. 
n. bouill-<?»j, V. bouill-«r, ils bouill-^yi/ 
Pres. Subj. que je bouill-^. Imperat. bon-x 

que tu bouill-dir 

qu' il bouill-^ 

que n. bouill-/V7«j 

que V. bouill-i« 

qu' ils bouill-^»/ 
je bouill-tf. Fret. Def. Sidj. que je boaill-i>j^^. 
tu bouill-ij que tu bouill-MJ«f 

il bouill-j/ qu» U bouill-^/ 

n. bouill-/x»^j> que n. ho\ii!ll''isswns 

V. bouill-to que v. bouill-u-xi^s: 

ils hovXWirent qu* ils bouill-ifx^^t/ 

homVL-ant 
bouill-i 



47. — (5) On the change of / into y in Fuir, to flee,^ 
see below ; vetir, to clothe^ is anomalous only in the 
Past Participle : — 



Infin 

Pres. Ind... 



Fret. Def... 



Pres. Part., 
Past Pari... 



fa-ir 
je fui-^, tu fui-j, il fui-/ 
n. fuy-onSf v. fuy-«r, ils 

fui-^«/ 
Pres. Subj. que je fui-^ 
que tufui-« 
qu' il fui-^&c. 
Imp. — 

fui -J 
i\xy-ons 
fuy-ez 
je fa-is, tu fu-w, il fvL-tt 
n. fa-tmes, v. fa-ttes, ils 
fvL'trent 
Fret. Def. Subj. q. je fu- 

isse, 'isses, -//, &c. 
fay-ant 
fa-t 



vSt-i> 
je v6t-j, tu v6t-j, il vet- 
n. v^t-ons, V. vet-«, ils 
vH-ent 
que je vet-^ 
que tu vH-es 
qu' il vat-<r, &c 

y^t-s 

\et-ons 

YCt-ez 
je v8t-w, tuv6t-w, il vet-;/ 
n. v^t'tmeSf v. v^t-ftrv, 

ils v^i-irent 
que je \et-isse, -isses, -//, 

vet-a«/ 
v6t-» 



' Like fair is conjugated the verb a'dnftUTf to run away. The en is never 
separated from fuir, as it is the case in ^en aller^ thus : je m'enfuis, tu fen/uiSt 
il s'en/uit ; Je me suis enfui; je nCitais enfui, &c. 
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48. — 3. Model of 


' the Third Conjugation— V^nAx^y 




to sell. 


Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


to sell. 


I shall sell. 


I should sell. 


vend-r^ 


je vend-r-a/ 


je vend-r-fl^ 




tu vend-r-dur 


tu vend-r-<MJ 




il vend-r-^z 


il vend-r-flj/ 




n. vend-r-<;«j 


n. vend-r-ftww 




V. vend-r-«r 


V. vend-r-ftcs 




ils vend-r-i7«/ 


ils wend-r-aient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


I sell 


that I may sell. 


sell, let us sell. 


je vend-j 


queje vend-^ 


vend-j 


tu vend-j 


que tu vend-^j 


qu'il vend-^ 


il vend 


qu* il vend-^ 


vend-^«j 


(n. vend-^wj) 


que n. vend-a7«j 


vend-«r 


(v. vend-«f) 


que V. vend-<«r 


qu'ils vend-ent 


(ils vend-^«/) 


qu' ils vend-«*/ 




III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






Isold. 


thai I might sell. 




je vend-w 


queje v^nd-isse 




tu vend-« 


que tu vend-wj«r 




il vend-i^ 


qu* il vend-^/ 




n. w^xA'tmes 


que n. y&ad-issions 




V. vend-/<tef 


que V. vend-wj«ar 




ils \end-irent 


qu' ils vend-wj««/ 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect 


2. Pres. Ind. 


selling'. 


I was selling. 


Tve sell, etc. 


vend^ant 


je vend-aw 


— 




tu vend-fl/j 






il vend-flj/ 


— 




n. vend-«7«j 


n. vend-^«j 




V. vend-war 


V. vend-«r 




ils yend-aient 


ils vend-ent 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


sold. 


/have, had, etc., sold. 


lam, was, etc., sold. 


vend-«, 'Ue 




je suis ) 




j'eus > vend-« 


je fus > vend-M, -ue 




j'avais ) j* ^tais \ 
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49. — The Compound Tenses oi parler^ bannir, sentir^ 
and vendre: — 



J at 



1. Pret Indef. Indie. 

2. Pret. Indef. Subj. que j' ate 

3. Pret. Ant. Indie. feus 

4. Pret. Ant. Subj. 



\ 



5. Pluperfect 

6. Future Perfect 

7. Conditional Past 

8. Infinitive Past 

9. Participle Past 



que J eusse 



favais 
faurai 
faurais 






avoir 
ayatit 



I have spoken^ &c. 
That I may haves poken 
I had spoken, &e. 

parl'h That I might have 

bannA spoken 

sent-i / had spoken, &c. 

vend-VL I shall have spoken 
I should have spoken 
To have spoken 
Having spoken 



Note, — For the three English forms of the Present Indicative and 
of the Imperfect / speak, J am speaking, I do speak ; and / spoke, I 
was speaking, 1 did speak, there is only one form in French : je 
parte and je parlais. 



E. Peculiarities of the Weak Verbs. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

50. — Verbs in -ger insert e before a and 0, Verbs in 
■cer take a cedilla under the c before a and ^ : — 



Present Indie, 

je mang-^ 
tu mang.-^^ 
il mang-^ 
n. mange-d7«j 
V. mang-«r 
ils mamg-ent 

Imperfect, 

je mange-flif 
tu mange-a^j 
il mange -flz^f 
n. vaxa.'g-ions 
V. vazxig-iez 
ils mange-flj>«/ 



Pret, Def Ind, 

je mange -fl/ 
tu mange-of 
il mange -a 
n. mange -^/w^j- 
V. mange -a/^j- 
ils mang-irent 

Imperative, 

mang-^ 
qu'il mang-^ 

mange-<7«j 
mang-<asr 
qu*ils mang-^«/ 



Pret. Def. Subj. 

que je mange-awj^ 
que tu vQ,zxig^-asses 
qu' il mange-a/ 
que n. v{\zx\g^-assions 
que V. mange -^jj-i^ 
qu' ils YCi2Xig^-assent 

Presefit Part. 
mange-a;// 



' The g and the c thus retain the soft sound they have in the Infinitive. 
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Thus : je commenc-e, but nous cotnmen^-ons, 

51. — Verbs having e mute in the penultimate (mener) 
take a grave accent whenever the e of the following 
syllable becomes mute : — 



Pres. Ind. 

je men-^ 
tu mk'd'es 
il m^n-^ 
n. va^xi-ons 
V. men-«r 
ils Tokxirent 

Future. 

je wkn-tx-ai 
tu m^n-er-aj 
il men-er-tz, etc. 



Pres, Subj, 

que je men-^ 
que tu men-« 
qu* il men-^ 
que n. xintn-ions 
que V. men-7>2f 
qu' ils xakn-ent 

Conditional. 

je men-er-fl/j 
tu m^n-er-rtw 
il m^n-er-«//, ^/^. 



Imperat, 

qu'il m^n-^ 
vci^xi'ons 
men-«; 

qu'ils xnhxi-ent 



52. — Verbs having t in the penultimate posseder take 
a grave accent in the Present {Lid, and Suhj,) and //;//<?- 
rative, but retain the <? in the Future and Conditional : — 



/V^^. Ind, 

je poss^d-^ 
tu possed-w 
il poss^d-^ 
n. poss^d-^«j 
V. possed-«r 
ils poss^d-^«/ 

Future, 

je possed-er-a/ 
tu poss^d-er-d^f 
il poss^-er-a, etc. 



Pres. Subj. 

que je possed-^ 
que tu possed-^J" 
qu' il possed-^ 
que n. possed-/t7«j 
que V. possed-//?2r 
qu' ils possed-if«/ 

Conditional. 

je possed-er-d!W 
tu possed-er-aw 
il possed-er-fl//", etc. 



Imperat. 

possed-e 
qu'il possed-^ 
possed-^z/j 
possed-^ 
qu'ils possed-^/// 



^3. — Verbs in eler and eter {appeler^ Jeter) double 
the / or the / whenever the e of the following syllable 
becomes mute : — 
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Pres. Ind. 

j* appell-^ 
tu appell-^'j 
il appell-^ 
n. appel-<7/w 
V appel-^z 
ils appell-^»/ 

Future. 

j' appell-er-/?f 
tu appell-er-oj 
il appell-er-a, etc. 



Pres. Subj. 

que j* appell-^ 
que tu appell-« 
qu* il appell-^ 
que n. appel-zV^/w 
que V. appel-«^ 
qu*ils appell-^vi/ 

Conditional. 

j* appell-er-aw 
tu appell-er-a« 
il appell-er-flt/^ 



Imperative. 

appell-^ 
qu'il appell-^ 
• appel-^«j 
appel-« 
qu'ils appell-^n/ 



Pres. Ind, 

je jett-^ 
tu jett-^j 
il jett-^ 
n. jet-<7«j 
V. jet-«r 
ilsjett-w/ 

Future. 

je jett-er-flf 
tu jett-er-ox 
11 jett-er-a, etc. 



Pres. Subj. 

queje jett-^ 
que tu jett-^J 
qu' il jett-^ 
que n. yt\.-ions 
que V. jet-i^ 
qu' ilsjett-^«/ 

Conditional. 

je jett-er-a/> 
tu jett-er-a/j 
il jett-er-rtt/, etc. 



Imperative. 

jett-^ 
qu'il jett-^ 
jet-ons 
jet-« 
qu'ils jett-^«/ 



54. — Exception I. Peler,^ celer^ gder^ dkgeler^ bourreler^ 
harcder; acheter, itiqueter^ colleter (and their compounds) 
never double / or /, but take the grave accent on the 
penultimate e. 

55. — Exception II. Crocheter^ dhpaqueter^ empaqueter^ 
ipousseter, feuilleter^ take the grave accertt only in the 
Present (Ind. and Subj.) and in the Imperative^ but retain 
the e mute in the Future and Conditional : — 



* Peely hide, freeze, thaw, torment, annoy; buy, label, take b^ the collar. 
' Pick a lock, unpack, pack up, dust, turn over the leaves. 
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56. — Pres, Ind. 

je p^l-tf 
tu p^l-^-j 
il pM-^ 
n. pel-t7«^ 
V. pel-«r 
ils \k\-ent 

, Future. 

J€ p^l-ei:-fl/ 
tu p^l-er-a^, ^/f. 



Pres. Subj, 

queje pM-^ 
que tu p^l-^j 
qu* il p^l-^ 
que n. pel-*£7«j 
que V. pel-t^ 
qu* ils p^l-^»/ 

Conditional, 

je pfel-er-flw 
tu p^l-er-a«, etc. 



Imperative, 

p^l-^ 
qu'il p^l-^ 
pel-^«j 
pel-«r 
qu*ils p^l-^«/ 



57. — Pres, Ind, 

j' ach^t-^ 
tu ach^t-^x 
il ach^t-^ 
n. achet-^«j 
V. achet-«r 
ils ach^t-^i/ 

Future, 

j* ach^t-er-a/ 
tu ach^t-er-a^f, etc. 



Pres, Subj, 

quej* ach^t-^ 
que tu ach6t-^'j 
qu* il ach^t-tf 
que n. achet-tit?^^ 
que V. achet-^ 
qu* ils 2S^Xrent 

Conditional, 

j* ach^t-er-aw 
tu ach^t-er-a/>, etc. 



Imperative, 

ach^t-^ 
qu'il ach^t-^ 
achet-<7«j 
achet-«ar 
qu'ils ach^t-^«^ 



58.— Pres, Ind, 

je feuill^t-tf 
tu feuilJ^t-«f 
il feuilia-^ 
n. feuillet-^«j 
V. feuillet-«3r 
ils feuill^t-^;^ 

Future, 

je feuillet-er-aj 
tu feuillet-er-of, etc. 



Pres, Subj, 

queje feuillfet-^ 
que tu feuill^t-^ 
qu* U feuiliat-^ 
que n. feuillet-^«x 
que V. feuillet-«r 
qu* ils feuill^t-^ff/ 

Conditional, 

je feuillet-er-aw 
tu feuillet-er-a/>, etc. 



Imperative, 

feuill^t-^' 
qu'il feuill^t-^ 
feuillet-i7«j 
feuillet-«r 
quil's feuill^t-<?«/ 



59. — Verbs in eger retain the i fermk throughout; 
fabrSge^ tu abrkges ; fabrkgeai; fdbrkgeraiy &c. 
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60. — ^Verbs in ayer, oyer, uyer, change y into / 
before an e mute. 

Note, — Those in ayer may retain the y : payer; jepaie 9iAjepaye; 
je pmerai and je payerai. The Future and Conditional have some- 
times the contracted forms jepatrai^ jepairais. 



61. — Pres, Ind, 

j* emploi-^ 
tu emploi-£r 
il emploi-^ 
n. envploj-ons 
V. employ-«; 
ils tm^Xoi-ent 

Future, 

j* emploi-er-a/ 
tu emploi-er-flj 
il emploi-er-a, etc. 



Pres. Subj, 

quej' emploi-^ 
que tu emploi-^;r 
qu* il emploi-^ 
que n. employ-fi^ifj 
que V. employ-ft« 
qu' ib emploi-^»/ 

Conditional. 

j* emploi-er-d;i> 
tu emploi-er-tfif 
il emploi-er-oi/ 



Imperative, 

emploi-^ 
qu'il emploi-tf 
employ-^ffj 
emplo^-a 
qu'ils emploi-^ii^ 



62. — Envoyer and renvoyer have in the Future 
fenverrai^je renverrai, &c. ; in the other tenses they are 
conjugated like employer, 

63. — A trema is placed over the / after u in verbs 
ending in otur, uer :^ nous tuions; vous joiiiez, 

64. — ^The following forms must be specially noticed, 
although they are quite regular : — 

a. The i after y in the ist Pers. Plur. of the Imperfect 
and of the Pres, Subj, di Verbs in ayer^ oyer^ uyer ; 



nous essuy'tons 
que nous employ-ions 



we wiped off 

that we may employ 



b. The i after i in the ist Pers. Plur. of the Imperfect 
and of the Pres, Subj, : 



nous crt'tons 
que n, dtudi-ions 



we cried 

that we may study 



' Except those mguer: narguery nous narguiotu. 
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c. The two k fermes in the Past Part, of Verbs in kr ; 

agrk-er: 

Infin. agri-er ; Past Part agrS-i ; Fern, agri-ie, 
Infm. cri'Cr ; Past Part, cr^^ ; Fem. cri-ie. 

SECOND CONJUGATION. 

65. — Hair, to hatCy is written without the diaeresis 
(and pronounced accordingly) in the Sing, of the Fres, 
Ind, and in the 2nd person of the Imperative: je hais, 
tu hats, il halt; hais ; but hdissons, hdissez, hdissent, 
haissais, &c. ; /utissant; there is no Pret. Def. 

66. — B6nir^ has in the Past Part., besides its regular 
form, bint, Feta. bhtie {blessed), another bhiit, Fem. benite, 
in the sense of consecrated {de Veau bknite), 

67. — Fleurir has a second form in the Imperf, and 
in the Pres, Part, : florissais, &c. ; florissant, when it is 
used in 2^ figurcUive sense : to prosper, to flourish, 

68. — F^rir is used only in the phrase sans coup ferir, 
without striking a blow. 

THIRD CONJUGATION. 

69. — Battre, to beat,'* has only one / in all forms 
where there is only one syllable : Je bats, tu bats, il bat ; 
but : nous battons, 

70. — Rompre,3 to break, has rotnpt in the 3rd Pers. 
Sing, of the Pres. Indie. 

F. Verbs used interrogatively and negatively, 

71. — (i) Interrogatively, The Personal Pronoun, used 
as the Subject, is placed after the Verb (in compound 

' See Reasons^ &c., § 282. 
a See Reasons, &c., § 311. 3 See Reasons^ &c., § 299 (</). 
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tenses after the Auxiliary), and connected with it by a 
hyphen. 

When the 3rd Pers. Sing, ends in a vowel, a / is 
inserted between the Verb and the Pronoun* {flrt-il; 
aura-t'il; donne-t-in 

When the ist Pers. Sing, of the Pres. Ind. ends in e 
mute, this e takes the acute accent, and is pronounced 
accordingly : je donne; but : donni-je ? 

Neither in interrogative nor in negative sentences is 
the English do, does, did, &c., ever expressed. 



• 

Ai-je 


have I 


ai-je eu 


have I had 


as-tu 


hast thou 


as-tu eu 


hast thou had 


a-t-U 


has he 


a-t-il eu 


has he had 


avons-nous 


have we 


avons-nous eu 


have we had 


avez-vous 


have you 


avez-vous eu 


have you had 


ont-ils 


have they 


ont-ils eu 


have they had 


Suis-je 


am I 


ai-je ^te 


have I been 


es-tu 


art thou 


as-tu et^ 


hast thou been 


est-il 


is he 


a-t-il iti 


has he been 


sommes-nous 


are we 


avons-nous ^te 


have lue been 


^tes-vous 


are you 


avez-vous ^t^ 


hm'eyou been 


sont-ils 


are they 


ont-ils ^te 


have they been 



Thus, in the other tenses : eus-je, had I ; eus-je eu, had 
I had ; aurai-je, shall I have ; aurai-je eu, shall I have 
had, &c. : — 



donn^-je 

donnes-tu 

donne-t-il 

donnons-nous 

donnez-vous 

donnent-ils 



do I give 
dost thou give 
does he give 
do we give 
do you give 
do they give 



donnai-je 

donnas-tu 

donna-t-il 

donndmes-nous 

donndtes-vous 

donn^rent-ils 



did T give 
didst thou give 
did he give 
did we give 
did you give 
did th^ give 



' See Reasons, &c. $ 299. 
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Similarly : ai-je dontU, have I given ; donnerai-je, shall 
I give ; aurai'je donni, shall I have given, &c. 

73. — If the subject of a Verb be a noun, the noun 
comes first, then the Verb (and in compound tenses the 
Auxiliary) with the pronoun corresponding to the sub- 
ject : — 



L'enfant crie-t-il ? 

Les soldats marchent-ils ? 

Cette dame a-t-elle chant^ ? 



Does the child cry 'i 
Do the soldiers march f 
Has this lady sung ? 



74. — Periphrastic Interrogation.^ — Questions may also 
be asked by est-ce que (literally : is it that ?) ; est-ce que 
r enfant finit 9 est-ce que cette dame a chantk ? 

75. — (2) Negatively. Ne is placed immediately after 
the subject, and pa^^ after the Verb (or, in compound 
tenses, after the Auxiliary) : — 



Pres. Ind. 

je ne doiine pas I do not give 
tu ne donnes pas thou dost not 

give 
il ne donne pas he does not gwe 
&c. 

Pret. Def. 
je ne donnai pas I did not give 

tu ne donnas pas thou didst not 

give 
il ne donna pas he did not give 
&c. &c 



Pret. Indef. 

je n'ai pas donne I have not given 
tun'aspasdonn^ thou hast not 

given 
il n'a pas donn^ he has not given 



Pret. Anter. 

je n*eus pas I had not given 

donne 

tu n'eus pas thou hadst not 

donn^ given 

iln'eutpasdonn^ he had not given 
&c. &c. 



' This mode of interrogation is especially used with verbs of only one syllable 
in the xst Pers. Sing, of the Pres. Indie, e.g^. : Est-ce que je penis; est-ce que 
je rends i 

Except. Ai-je, dis-je, dois-je^ faisje^ puis-je, sais-je, suis-jey vais-je, vois-je f 
' The same rule applies to ne . . . . pointy ne . . . . jamais^ . . . . ne rten, ne 
.... pi$ts. 
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76. — Before an Infinitive, ne . . . . pas, ne . , . , p^us, 
ne , , , . pointy ne , , , . jamais, ar^ generally not sepa* 
rated : — 

// a tort de ne pas krire; elle se tut pour ne plus Virriter ; but 
also : je regrette de v^ avoir pas krit. 

77. — When the Negative no or not any is followed by 
a noun, the noun must be preceded by the preposition 
de : — 

II n*a pas ^'argent He has no money 

Elle n a pas de parents She has no parents 

lis n*ont jamais eu de courage They never had any courage 

78. — Interrogatively and Negatively, We have to form 
first an interrogation (see §§71 and 72), and then place 
ne before the Verb, and pas, poi?it, &c., after the 
pronoun : — 



Ai-je 
As-tu-et^ 



Havel? 

Hast thou been ? 



Pleure-t-il Does he weep ? 

Avons-nous ou- Have we forgot- 
blie ten ? 



N*ai-je pas 
N*as-tu pas ete 

Ne pleure-t-il 

pas 
N'avons-nous 

pas oublie 



Have I not ? 
Hast thou not 

been? 
Does he 

weep? 
Have we 

forgotten? 



not 



not 



79. — Periphrastic Interrogation : — 



Est'Ce queje naipas ? 
Est-ce qu*U ne vend pas ? 



Est'Ce que tu ti as pas- Hi? 
Est-ce que vous tHaviez pas fair ? 
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80.—- 



G, Passive Voice. 
Etre loue, to be praised. 



PRESENT. 



Indicative. 

I am praised. 
je suislou^' 
ttt eskmi 
il estlou^ 
n. sommes lou^s 
V. €tes lou^ 
ils sont lou^ 



Subjunctive. 

That I may be praised. 
que je sois lou^ 
que tu sois lou^ 
qii' il soit lou^ 
que n. soyons loues 
que V. soyez loues 
qu' ils soientlou^ 



PRETER. DEFIN. 



I was praised. 
je fus lou^ 
tu fits lou^ 
il fiit lou^ 
n. fifties lou^ &c. 



Thai I might Upraised. 
que je fusse loue 
que tu fusses loue 
qu 'il fat lou^ 
que XL fassions loues, &c. 



PRETER. INDEF. 



/ have been praised. 

j' ai ^t^ lou^ 

tu as ^t^ lou^ 

il a ^te lou^ 

n. avons ^t^ lou^, &c. 



TTiat I may have been praised. 
que j' ale ^t^ loue 
que tu aies ^t^ lou^ 
qu' il ait ^t^ lou^ 
que n. ayons iXJi lou^, &c. 



PRETER. ANTER. 



/ had been praised, 
j' eus ixi lou^ 
tu eus ^t^ lou^ 
il eut ^t^ lou^ 
n. eiimes et^ lou^, &c 



TTiai I might have been praised. 
que j' eusse ^t^ loue 
que tu eusses ^t^ lou^ 
qu' il eilt ^te loue 
que n. eussions ^t^ lou^, &c. 



' All Past Partidples conjugated with Ore agree in number and gentler vnlQx 
the subject of the sentence ; thus : tu es Untie. If the person addressed be a 
lady; elle est louie; elles itaient louies: she is being praised; they were 
praised. 
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PLUPERFECT. 



, / had been praised. 



J 



avais ^te lou^ 



tu avais ^te loue 
il avait ^t^ lou^ &c. 



FUTURE. 



Simple. 

I shall be praised, 
je serai lou^ 
tu seras loue 
il sera loue 
n. serons loues 
v. serez lou^, &c. 



Perfect 

/ shall have been praised. 
j* aurai ^t^ loue 
tu auras ^t^ loue 
il aura ^te loue 
n. aurons et^ loues 
V. aurez ^t^ lou^, &c. 



CONDITIONAL. 



Present. 

/ should be praised, 
je serais lou^ 
tu serais lou^ 
il serait lou^ 
.n. serious lou^ 
V. serez lou^, &c. 



Past. 



/should have been praised. 
j' aurais ^t^ lou^ 
tu aurais ^t^ lou^ 
il aurait ^t^ lou^ 
n. aurions et^ loues 
V. auriez ^t^ loues, &c. 



Imperfect 

I was praised. 
j' etais lou^ 
tu ^tais lou^ 
il ^tait lou^ 
n. ^tions lou^ 
V. ^tiez lou^, &c. 



Imperative. 

Bepraised, 
sois loue 

qu*il soit loue 

soyons lou^s 
soyez lou^s 

qu'ils soient lou^s 



INFINITIVE. 



Present 

6tre lou^ to bepraised 



Past. 

avoir dte loue to have been 

ptaised 
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PARTICIPLE. 



Present. 

etant loue being praised 



Past. 

ayant et^ lou^ having been 

praised 



H, Reflective Verbs, 

81. — ^The Reflective Verbs are conjugated with eire in 
their Compound Tenses, whilst in English, to have is 
used — 

A, Affirmatively: 

PRESENT. 



Indicative. 

I deceive myself, 
je me trompe 
tu te trompes 
il se trompe 
n. nous trompons 
V. vous trompez 
ils se trompent 



Subjunctive. 

That I may deceive myself. 
que je me trompe 
que tu te trompes 
qu* il se trompe 
que n. nous trompions 
que V. vous trompiez 
qu' ils se trompent 



PRETER. DEFIN. 



/ deceived myself, 
je me trompai 
tu te trompas 
il se trompa 
n. nous trompimes 
V. vous trompites 
ils se tromp^rent 



That I might deceive myself 
que je me trompasse 
que tu te trompasses 
qu* il se trompat 
que n. nous trompassions 
que V. vous trompassiez 
qu' ils se trompassent 
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Imperfect. 

/ was deceiving myself, 
je me trompais 
tu te trompais 
il se trompait 
n. nous trompions 
V. vous trompiez 
ils se trompaient 



Imperative. 

Deceive thysdf, 

trompe-toi 

qu*U se trompe 

trompons-nous 
tFompez-Yous 

qu'ils se trompent 



Future. 

I shall deceive myself. 
je me tromperai 
tu te tromperas, &c. 



Conditional. 

/ should deceive myself, 
je me tiomperais 
tu te tromperaiSy &c. 



PRETER. INDEF. 



Indicative. 

I have deceived myseff, 
je me suis tromp^ 
tu t* es tromp^ 
il s' est trompe 
n. nous sommes tromp^s 
V. vous 6tes tromp^s 
ils se sont trompes 



Subjunctive. 

That I may have deceived myself, 
que je me sois tromp^ 
que tu te sois tromp^ 
qu' il se soit trompe 
que n. nous soyons trompes 
que V. vous soyez trompes 
qu' ils se soient trompe 



PRETER. ANTER. 



Indicative. 

/ hcui ddteived myself, 
je me fus trompe 
tu te fus trompe 
il se fiit tromp4 &c. 



Subjunctive. 

TTiat I might have deceived myself 
que je me fusse trompe 
que tu te fusses trompe 
qu' il se fdt trompd, &c. 



PLUPERFECT. 



je m'^tais trompe 
tu t' etais tromp^ 
il s' etait trompe 



/ had deceived myself, , 
Thou hadst deceived thysdf 
He had deceived himself 
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Future Anter. 

/ shall have deceived myself, 
je me serai tromp^ 
tu te seras tromp^, &c. 



Condit Part. 

I should have deceived myself, 
je me serais tromp^ 
tu te serais trompe, &c. 



INFINITIVE. 



Present. 

se tromper to deceive one self. 



Past 

s'8tre tromp^ to have deceived 

one self 



PARTICIPLE. 



Present. 

se trompant deceiving one self 



Past. 

s'^tant trompe having deceived 

onesdf 



B. Negatively: 
Pres. Ind. 

I do not deceive myself 
je ne me trompe pas 
tu ne te trompes pas, &c. 

Pret Indef. 

/ have not deceived myself 
je ne me suis pas trompe 
tu ne t* es pas trompe 
il ne s'est pas trompe 
n. ne nous sommes pas trompes 
Y. ne vous Stes pas trompes 
ils ne se sont pas tromp& 



Pret. Def. Ind. 

/ did not deceive myself 
je ne me trompai pas 
tu ne te trompas pas, &c. 

Pluperfect 

/ had not deceived myself 
je ne m'^tais pas trompe 
tu ne t'^tais pas trompe 
il ne s'etait pas trompe 
n. ne nous ^tions pas trompes 
Y. ne Yous ^tiez pas trompes 
ils ne s'^taient pas trompes 



Future Anter. 

/ shall not have deceived myself, 
je ne me serai pas tromp^ 
ta ne te seras pas trompe, &c. 



Condit Part 

/should not have deceived myself 
je ne me serais pas trompe 
tu ne te serais pas trompe, &c. 
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C, Interrogatively: 
Pres. Ind. 

Do /deceive myself? 
me tromp^-je ? 
te trompes-tu ? 
se trompe-t-il ? 
nous trompons-nous ? 
vous trompez-vous ? 
se trompent-ils ? 

Pret. Indef. Ind. 

Have I deceived myself? 

me suis-je trompe ? 

t*es-tu trompe? 

s'est-il trompe? 

nous sommes-nous trompes ? 

vous 6te8-vous trompes ? 

se sont-ils tromp^ ? 



Pret. Def. Ind. 

Did I deceive mysdff 
me trompai-je ? 
te trompas-tu ? 
se trompa-t-il ? 
nous trompimes-nous ? 
vous trompates-vous ? 
se tromperent-ils ? 

Pluperfect 

Did I deceive myself? 
m' etais-je trompe ? 
t' ^tais-tu trompe ? 
s* etait-il trompe ? 
nous etions-nous tromp^ ? 
vous etiez-vous trompes ? 
s* etaient-ils trompes ? 



D, Negatively and Interrogatively : 



Pres. Ind. 

Do I not deceive myself? 
ne me trompe-je pas ? 
ne te trompes-tu pas ? 
ne se trompe-t-il pas ? 
ne nous trompons-nous pas ? 
ne vous trompez-vous pas ? 
ne se trompent-ils pas ? 

Pret. Indef. Ind. 

Have I not deceived myself? 
ne me suis-je pas trompe ? 
ne t'es-tu pas tromp^ ? 
ne s*est-il pas trompe ? 
ne nous sommes-nous pas trompes? 
ne vous etes-vous pas trompes? 
ne se sont-ils pas trompes? 



Pret. Def. Ind. 

Did I not deceive myself? 
ne me trompai-je pas ? 
ne te trompas-tu pas ? 
ne se trompa-t-il pas ? 
ne nous trompames-nous pas ? 
ne vous trompates-vous pas ? 
ne se tromperent-ils pas ? 

Pluperfect. 

Had I not deceived myself? 
ne m'^tais-je pas trompe ? 
ne t*^tais-tu pas trompe ? 
ne s'etait-il pas trompe ? 
ne nous etions-nous pas trompes ? 
ne vous etiez-vous pas trompes ? 
ne s'etaient-ils pas trompes ? 



And so on in the other tenses. 
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82. — Obs. A certain number of verbs are reflective in French, 
whilst they p.re not so in English ; the following are the more 
important ones : — 



s apercevoir 

s'arr8ter 

s'attendre ^ 

se baigner 

se defter 

se douter de 

s'echapper 

s'^couler 

s*ecrier 

s'ecrouler 

s'en aller 

s'endormir 

s'enfuh: 

s'ennuyer 

s'ensuivre 

s'envoler 

s'epouvanter 

s'eteindre 

s'^vanouir 

s'^veiller 



to perceive 
to stop 
to expect 
to bathe 
to distrust 
to suspect 
to escape 
to pass away 
to exclaim 
to fall down 
to leave 
to fall asleep 
to run away 
to be weary 
to follow 
to fly away 
to frighten 
to extinguish 
to faint 
to awake 



se faner 
se fier 
s'impatienter 

se lasser de 
se lever 
se m^fier 
se moquer 
s'opiniatrer 

se passer 
se passer de 
se plaindre 
se promener 
se raviser 
se repentir 
se reposer 
se reveiller 
se taire 



to wither 

to trust 

to become impa- 
tient 

to get tired 

to rise 

to distrust 

to laugh at 

to remain obsti- 
nate 

to happen 

to dispense with 

to complain 

to walk about 

to alter on^s mind 

to repent 

to repose 

to awake 

to be silent 



I, Reciprocal Verbs, 

83. — From the Reflective Verbs we have to distinguish 
the Reciprocal Verbs, which express that two or more 
subjects act not on themselves, but each on the other, 
e.g. ils ^entre-aidenty they help each other. 



. Intransitive Verbs. 

84. — ^This class of Verbs are generally conjugated with 
avoir in their compound tenses. 

85. — As an exception to this rule, we have to notice 
the following, which all mark a movement or a transition 
from one state into another ; they take ttre: — 
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aller 


togo 


arriver 


to arrive 


d^c^er 


to die 


d^oir 


to decay 


descendre 


to descend 


echoir 


to become due 


^ore 


to be hatched 


entrer 


to enter 



monter 


to ascend 


mourir 


to die 


naStre 


to be bom 


partir 


to set out 


retoumer 


to return 


sortir 


togo out 


tomber 


tofall 


venir 


to come 



II est mort 
Elle itait d^jk partie 
Nous sommes arriv^ 
Pourquoi n*y ites - vous 
encore alles ? 



pas 



He has died 
She had already left 
We have arrived 
Why have you not yet gone 
there f 



86. — ^The Compounds of these Verbs — devenir, parvenir, repartir, 
&c., must also be conjugated with itre, except contravenir, to 
contravene^ and subvenir a, to relieve: U a subvenu d son ami, he 
has relieved his friend, 

87. — When convenii means to suit, it is conjugated with avoir ; 
when it means to a^ree, it takes (tre. 

88. — Some of the Verbs named in § 85 may be used transitively^ 
i.e. they may be followed by a direct object, and in this case they are 
conjugated with avoir: — 



II est monte 

II a mont^ ITiorloge 

Elle est sortie 

II a sorti tous ses habits 



He has gone upstairs 

He has wound up tht clock 

She has gone out 

He has taken cut all his clothes 



89. — The following Intransitive Verbs are conjugated with avoir 
when the ctction is to be expressed, and with itre when the result oj 
the action — L'e, the actual state or condition — is to be marked : — 



to decrease 
to degenerate 
to remain 
to descend 
to disappear 
to escape 
tofaUy founder 
to embdlish 
to grow worse 
to grow 



aborder 


to land 


d^oltre 


accourir 


to run 


d^g(?nerer 


accroltre 


to increase 


demeurer 


apparaitre 


to appear 


descendre 


baisser 


to sink 


disparaltre 


cesser 


to cease 


^chapper 


changer 


to change 


echouer 


coucher 


to lie down 


embellir 


croitre 


to grow 


empirer 


deborder 


to overflew 


grandir 
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monter 

passer 

rajeunir 



to go uPt ascend 
to pass 

to grow young 
again 



La riviere a debord^ hier h. dix 

heures 
Vous ne pouvez passer; ne voyez- 

vous pas que la riviere est d^- 

bord^ 
EUe a bien chang^ pendant son 

sejour k Paris 
£n la revoyant, il me serablait 

qu'elle ^tait tout-^-fait changee 



remonter 

rester 

vieillir 



to go up again 
to remain 
to grow old 



The river overflowed yesterday 

at ten o\hck 
You cannot pass ; don^t you see 

that the river l^ overflowed ? 

She has altered much during 

her stay in Paris 
In seeing her again, it seemed to 

me that she was completely 

changed 



90. — Rester and demeurer = to remain, when conjugated with itre. 
Ditto = to live ditto avoir, 

lis sont Testis plus detrois heures They have remained more than 

three hours 
lis ont demeur^ longtemps ^ They \iz:^e lived for along time 
Rome cU Rome 



91. — When expirer means to die, it always takes avoir ; when it is 
used in the sense of to expire (speaking of things) it takes cevoir or 
ttre according to Rule 89 : — 



Le terme a expir^ hier . 
Le bail est expir^ ^epuis long- 
temps 

92. — Echapper, to escape : — 

Ce mot m*est ^chapp^ 
Ce mot m'a ^chapp^ 



The term expired yesterday 
The lease has been out for a 
long time 



This word slipped from me 
I did not hear that word. 



Z. Impersonal Verbs. 

93. — Impersonal or Uni-personal Verbs are used only in 
the 3rd Pers. Sing, of their various tenses. Of frequent 
occurrence are the following : — 
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il arrive 
11 convient 
il eclaire 
il s'ensuit 
il faut 
il gele 
ilya ) 
ilest ( 
il sied 



it happens 
it becomes 
it lightens 
it follows 
it is necessary 
it freezes 

there is^ are 

it is becoming 



il deg^le 
il grele 
il importe 
il neige 
il parait 
il pleut 
il tonne 
il semble 



it thaws 
it hails 
it matters 
it s flows 
it appears 
it rains 
it thunders 
it seems 



94. — Uni-personal Verbs ending in e mute are conju- 
gated WkQparler (see above, § 38) ; for il convient, tl sied, 
il s'ensuit, il faut, il paratt, il pleut, see venir (§ 116), as- 
seoir (§ 114), suivre (§ no), fcUloir (§ 140), paraltre 
(§ 120), pleuvoiri^ 141). 

95. — Some tenses of // y a : — 



A, Affirmatively: 



il y a 
il y eut 
il y avait 
il y aura 
il y aurait 

il y a eu 

il y eut eu 
&c &c. 



there is, or are 

I there waSfOx were 

there will be 
there would be 

! there has^ or hape 
been 
there had been 



B. Negatively: 

il n'y a pas 
, il n*y eut pas 
il n*y avait pas 
il n'y aura pas 
iln'yauiaitpas 
11 n y a pas eu 



there is {are) not 
) there was {were) 
f not 

there will not be 
there would not be 
there has not been 



iln'yeutpaseu there had not been 



C. Interrogatively: 

y a-t-il ? is (are) there ? 
y eut-il ? was (were) there? 
y avalt-il ? was {were) there ? 
y aura-t-U ? will there be ? 
y aurait-i) ? would there be f 
y a-t-il eu ? has {have) there 

been ? 
y eut-il eu? had there been ? 
&c. 



Z>. Interrogatively and Negatively : 

n'y a-t-il pas ? is {are) there not f 
n'y eut-il pas ? was {were) there not? 
n'y avait il pas ? was {were) there not ? 
n'yaura-t-ilpas? will there not be ? 
n'y aurait-il pas ? would there not be ? 
n'y a-t-il pas eu ? has {have) there not 

been ? 
n'y eut-il pas eu ? had there not been ? 
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II. Strong or so-called Irregular Verbs.' 

96. — Preliminary Remark, For the Strong Verbs, 
notice the following deviations from the Rules given on 
the Derivation of the Tenses (see § 36). 

(i) Exceptions to the Rule that the Future and Con- 
ditional are formed by adding to the Infinitive ai and ais 
respectively : — * 



acqu^r-ir 


acquerr-aif ais 


to acquire 


all-er 


ir-aiy ais 


to go 


s'asse-oir 


assi/r-aiy ais 


to sit down 


cour-ir 


courr^aiy ais 


to run 


cueill-ir 


cueiller-ai, ais 


to gather 


dech-oir 


dicherr-ai, ais 


to decline 


dev-oir 


devr'aiy ais 


to owe 


ech-oir 


icherr-ay ait 


to expire 


fai-re 


fer-aiy ais 


to do 


fall-oir 


faudr-af ait 


to be necessary 


mourr-ir 


tnourr-aiy ais 


to die 


pouv-oir 


pourr-aiy ais 


to be able 


recev-oir 


recevr-aiy ais 


to receive 


sav-oir 


saur-aij ais 


to know 


se-oir 


siSr-a, ait 


to become 


ten-ir 


tiendr-aif ais 


to hold 


ven-ir 


viendr-aiy ais 


to come 


val-oir 


vaudr-aiy ais 


to be worth 


v-oir 


vgrr-aiy ais 


to see 


voul-oir 


voudr-aiy ais 


to desire 



(2) Exceptions to the Rule that the 1st, 2nd, and ^rd 
Pers, Plur, of the Pres. Indie, are formed from the Pres, 
Part. :— 



Infin. 

av-oir 
dech-oir 



Pres. Part, 
ay^ant 



Present Indicative. 
ist Pers. 2nd Pers. 3rd Pers. 

avons avez ont 

dkhoyons dichoyez dJckoient 



' See Reasons f &c., § 319. 



* See Reasons^ &c., § 313. 

£ 
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di-re 


dis-ant 




dites^ 


_ 


6t-re 


it-ant 


somtnes 


Hes 


sont 


£EU-re 


fais-ant 




faitrs^ 


font 


redi-re 


redis-ant 




redites 


— 


sav-oir 


sach-ant 


Savons 


sava 


savt 



(3) Exceptions to the Rule thai the 1st Pers. Sing, of 
the Fres. Subj. is formed from the ^rd Pers. Plur. of the 
Pres. Ind. : — ' 



all-er 


w«/» 


q. faille 


fai-re 


font 


q. je fosse 


pouv-oir 


peuvent 


q. jepuisse 


sav-oir 


savent 


q. je sacke 


val-oir 


vdUnt 


q, je vaille 


voul-oir 


veulent 


q. je veuille 



General Rule for the derivation of the ist and 2nd 
Pers. Plur. of the Pres. Subj. of the Strong Verbs : 
these two Persons are derived from the 1st and 2nd 
Pers. Plur. of the Pres. Indie, by changing -ons and -ez 
into -ions and -iez. Four Verbs only are exceptions to 
this rule : — 



Infin. 


Pres. Ind. 


Pres.Su 


di-re 


disons 
dites 


disies 


fai-re 


faisons 
faites 


fassions 
fassiez 


pouv-oir 


pouvons 
potevez 


puissions 
puissiez 


sav-oir 


savons 
savez 


sachions 
sackiez 



' See ReasoKSy &c., % 305, and note to § ^07. 
* See Reasons^ &c., § 318. 
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97. — a. Verbs in er : (i) AUer,' to go. 



Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses, 


Infinitive. 


1, Future. 


2, Conditional. 


aU-^ 


*9 • * 4 


j vc-ats 




tuir-tfj 


tu ir-flw 




il ir-a 


il ii-ai/ 




n. u-ons 


lu ir-ions 


• 


V. ir-« 


V. ir-^ 




ils VL-ont 


ils ii-aient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je vai-j 


quej* aill-tf 




tu va- J 


que tu aill-« 


va 


il va- 


qu* il aill-^ 


qu'il aill-^ 


il. all-£7«j 


que n. 2!^'ions 


all-^TMJ 


V. all-a 


que V. all-iifla; 


all-^ 


ils y-ont 3 


qu* iLs aJU-ent 


qu'ils 2i\\\'ent 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






. j' all-fl/ 


quej* sUl-asse 


. 


tu all-AT 


que tu all-Afj^ 




il all-a 


qu' il aU-a/ 




n. all-^f^j 


que n. aW-asstons 




V. all-d/^ 


que V. aUX'Ossiez 




ils all-^«*/ 


qu* Us aH'Ossent 




V. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


all-dr»/ 


j* all-aw 






tu all-au' 


— . 




U a\\-ati 


— 




n. sJl-ions 


zM'-ons 




V. all-aBB 


?X[-ez 




ils all-a<^;i/ 


— 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




aU-/, /^ 


je suis all-/, ^e 





Note, — Followed by en ory, the Imperative va takes an s. vas-y, 
^ tAere. 



' See Reasons, &e., $ 3x8. 



See ft$ft/.f i 303. 



3 See iHd.f $ 30& 
£ 2 
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98. — (2) S'en aller, to go away. 



Principal Tenses, 
I. Infinitive. 

s'en all-^ 



II. Pres. Ind. 

je m'en vai-j 
tu t' en va-j 
il s' en va- 
n. n. en 2^-ons 
V. V. en all-«f 
ils s' en y-ont 



III. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 

je m'en all-a« 
tu t' en all-flj 
il s* en all-tf 
n. n. en all-4f«^j 
V. V. en all-4/^j 
ils s' en all-^r^«/ 



IV. Pres. Part. 

s'en all-ai{/ 



V. Past Part. 



Derived Tenses, 



I. Future. 

je m'en ir-« 
tu t* en ir-dtj 
il s' en xx-a 
n. n. en vc-ons 
V. V. en \x-ez 
ils s* en vc-ont 



I. Pres. Subj. 

que je m'en aill-^ 
que tu t' en aill-« 
qu* il s' en aill-^ 
que n. n. en 2^-ions 
que V. V. en all-i« 
qu' ils s' en aill-«i/ 



I. Pret Def. Subj. 

que je m'en 2}X-asse 
que tu t' en dH^-asses 
qu' il s' en all-a/ 
que n. n. en all-ajj*<7«j 
que V. V. en all-awiifls 
qu' ils s' en 2iSi.-assent 



I. Imperfect 

je m'en all-aw 
tu t' en all-flw 
il s' en ah-ai^ 
n. n. en aXi-tons 
V. V. en vll-ies 
ils s' en aH-aignt 



I. Comp. Tenses. 

je m'en suis all-/, ^ 



2, Conditional 

je m'en ix-ais 
tu t' en ix-ais 
il s' en vc-ait 
n. n. en \x-ions 
V. V. en ir-fiffi 
ils s' en ix-aient 



2. Imperative, 

va 

qu'il s'en aill-^ 

all^ifj-nous-en 
all«t-vous-en 

qu'ils s'en aill-«i/ 



2. Pres. Ind. 



n. n. en all-(7iM 
V. V. en all-« 



99.— As the conjugation of this Verb presents some 
difficulty to the learner, the following tenses may find a 
place here : — 
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A. Affirtnatively : 
Pret Indef. Ind. 

I have gone away. 
je m' en suis alle 
tu t'en es alle 
il s'en est alM 
n. nous en sommes all^s 
V. vous en §tes alles 
Us s'en sont all^s 

Imperfect. 

I had gone away. 
je m*en etais alle 
tu t'en ^tais alle 
il s'en ^tait alle 
n. nous en ^tions all^s 
V. vous en ^tiez all^s 
ils s'en etaient all^ 



Pret Ind. Subj. 

That I may have gone away. 
que je m'en sois all^ 
que tu t'en soies all^ 
qu' il s'en soit alM 
que n. nous en soyons all^s 
que V. vous en soyez all& 
qu' ils s'en soient all^s 

Future. 

/ shall have*gone avwy. 
je m'en serai alU 
tu t'en seras alle 
il s'en sera alle 
n. nous en serons all^ 
V. vous en serez all^ 
ils s'en seront all^ 



B. Negatively: 
Pres. Indie. 

I do not go away. 
je ne m'en vais pas 
tu ne t'en vas pas 
il ne s'en va pas, &c. 

Pret. Indef. 

I have not gone away, 
je ne m'en suis pas alle 
tu ne t'en es pas alle 
il ne s'en est pas alle 
n. ne nous en sommes pas alle 
y. ne vous en etes pas alle 
ils ne s'en sont pas alle 

Future Anter. 

I shall not have gone away. 
je ne m'en serai pas alle 
tu ne t' en seras pas alle 
&c. &c. 



Pret. Def. Ind. 

/ did not go away. 
je ne m'en allai pas 
tu ne t'en alias pas 
il ne s'ai alia pas, &c. 

Pluperfect 

/ had not gone away. 
je ne m'en ^tais pas alle 
tu ne t'en ^tais pas all^ 
il ne s'en ^tait pas alle 
n. ne nous en ^tions pas alUs 
v. ne vous en ^tiez pas all^s 
ils ne s'en etaient pas all^ 

Condit Past 

I should not have gone away. 
je ne m'en serais pas all^ 
tu ne t' en serais pas alle 
&c. &c. 



k 
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C, Interrogatively: 
Pres. Indie 

Do 1^0 away f 
m*en vais-je ? 
t' en vas-tu ? 
s' en va-t-il ? 
n. en allons-nous ? 
V. en allez-YOUs ? 
s* en vont-ils ? 



Pret Def. Ind. 

Did I go away ? 
m'en allai-je ? 
t* en allas-tu ? 
s' en alla-t-il ? 
n. en aMmes-nous ? 
y. en allites-voas ? 
s' en all^rent-ils ? 



Pret. Indef. Ind. 

Have I gone away ? 

m*en suis-je all^? 

t* enes-tu all^? 

s* en est-il all^ ? 

n. en sommes-nous all^ ? 

V. en 6tes-yous all^ ? 

s' en sont-ils all^ ? 



Pluperfect 

Had I gone away ? 
m'en ^tais-je alle ? 
t' en ^tais-tu alld? 
s'en^tait-UaU^? 
n. en ^tions-nous all^? 
V. en ^tiez-vous all^ ? 
s' en ^taient-ils all^ ? 



D, Negatively and Interrcgatively : 



Pres. Ind. 

Do I not go away ? 
ne m*en vais-je pas ? 
ne t' en vas-tu pas ? 
ne s* en va-t-il pas ? 
ne n. en allons-nous pas ? 
ne y. en allez-vous pas ? 
ne s* en vont-ils pas ? 



Pret. Def. Indie. 

Did I not go away ? 
ne m'en allai-je pas ? 
ne t' en a]las-ta pas ? 
ne s' en alla-t-il pas? 
ne n. en all^mes-nous pas ? 
ne V. en aMtes-vous pas ? 
ne s* en all^rent-ils pas ? 



Pret Indef. Ind. 

Have I not gone away ? 
ne m'en suis-je pas all^ ? 
ne t* en es-tu pas alle ? 
ne s* en est-il pas alle ? 
ne n. en sommes-nous pas all^s ? 
ne V. en 6tes-vous pas alles ? 
s' en sont-ils pas alles ? 



Pluperfect 

Had I not gone away ? 
ne m*en etais-je pas alle ? 
ne t* en ^tais-tu pas all^ ? 
ne s* en etait-il pas all^? 
ne n. en ^tions-nous pas alles ? 
ne V. en ^tiez-vous pas alles ? 
ne s* en etaient-ils pas alles ? 
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loo. — b. Verbs having i in the Preterite Definite. 

aa. Verbs forming the Future regularly. 

(i) ♦Conduire, to lead. 



Principal Tefises. 
I. Infinitive. 

condai-r<? 



Derived Tenses. 



II. Pres. Ind. 

je condoi-j 
tu condui-j 
il condui-/ 
n. conduis-^^ir» &c. 



III. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 

je conduis-tf 

tu conduis-^r, &c. 



I. Future. 

je condui-r-fl* 

tu condui-r-of, &c. 



I. Pres. Subj. 

que je conduis-^ 
que tu conduis-£r 
qu* il conduis-^ 
que n. conduis-f^^nx, 
&c. 



IV. Pres. Part. 

conduis-tfff/ 



I. Pret. Def. Subj. 

queje conduis-fjj^ 
que tu conduis-i^j^, 
&c. 



2. Conditional 

je condui-r-<zf> 
tu condui-r-flfj, &c. 



2. Imperative. 

condui-^ 
qu'il conduis-<r 

conduiS'tT^fj, &c. 



V. Past Part. 



I. Imperfect 

je conduis-atf 
tu conduis-ai>, &c. 



I. Comp. Tenses. 

j'ai cond-»^ 



2. Pres. Ind. 
utf indy 6^ y^dp,plur, 
n. conduis-^Tffj 
V. conduis-o; 
ik conduis-^»/ 



2. Pass. Voice, 
je suis cond-fif^, e 



Nuire, to hurt, is conjugated like conduire^ 
Part, nut, of which there is no feminine. 

Luire, to shine, has also in the Past Part. 
Del of this verb. 

The following Verbs and their Compounds 
conjugated like conduire : — 

induire io induce 



introduire 

produire 

r^uire 

squire 

traduire 



to introduce 
to produce 
to reduce 
to seduce 
to translate 



Com- 
pounds 
ofLat. 
ducere 



construire 

d^'truire 

instruire 

cuire 



but it has in the Past 
lui; there is no Pret 
are in all their tenses 



to construct f Cem- 
io destroy i pounds 
to instruct 1 cfLat, 
V struere 
to cook (coquere) 
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loi. — (2) Confire, to preserve. 



Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


confi-r^ 


je confi-r-fl/ 


je confi-r-fltr 




tu confi-r-^w 


tu confi-r-a£r 




il confi-r-ff 


il confi-r-a*^ 




n. confi-x-ons, &c. 


n. confi-r-M>»x, &c. 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je confi-j 


que je confis-^ 




tu confi-j 


que tu confis-^" 


confi-j 


il confi-/ 


qu* il confis-^ 


qu'il confis-^ 


n. confis-^«j 


que n. confis-w«J 


Q,anf\s-ons 


V. confis-«s 


que V. confis-/« 


confis-^a 


ils confis-^^ 


qu' ils con^s-ent 


qu'ils confis-«f/ 


lil. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je conf-/j 


que je cord-isse 




tu conf-w 


que tu coni'isses ' 




il conf-/V 


qu' il coni-tt 




n. conf-fmes 


que n. conf-tssions 




V. coni-ties 


que V. conf-issiez 




ils coni-irent 


qu' ils coni-issent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 
r j/, 2nd, 6}^ydp,plur. 


conifis-a«/ 


je confis-aw 


n. coiifis-(7/u 




tu confis-fl/j 


V. confis-« 




il coiihs-ait 


ils zov&s-ent 




n. confis-w«j, &c. 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


conf-zV, e 


j'ai coni-U 


il est conf-£^ 



Conjugate in the same manner suffire, to suffice, with the ex- 
ception of the Past Part, suffi, of which there is no feminine. 
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I02. — (3) *Coudre, to sew. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 

coud-r^ 


I. Future. 

je coud-r-flt 
tu coud-r-aj 
il coud-r-« 
n. coud-r-^«j, &c. 


2. Conditional. 

je coud-T-ais 
tu cond'T-ais 
il coud-r-ait 
n. cond-r-umsy &c 


II. Pres. Ind. 

je coud-j 
tu coud-j 
il coud- 
n. cous-^ww" 
V. cous-« 
ils cons-^w/ 


I. Pres. Subj. 

queje cous-^ 
que tu cous-«f 
qu* il cous-^ 
que n. cous-w/« 
que V. cous-ja 
qu' ils cous-ent 


2, Imperative. 

coud-j 
qu'il cous-^ 

COUS'OftS * 

cous-ez. 
qu*ils cous-^«/ 


III. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




je cous-w 

tu COUS-^y &c. 


queje cous-wj^ 
que tu coviS'isseSf &c. 




IV. Pres. Part. 

cous-aff/ 


I. Imperfect. 

je cous-aw 
tu cous-aw, &c. 


2. Pres. Ind. 

1st, 2nd, <Sr» ydp.plur, 
n. cous-ons 
V. cous-« 
ils cous-ent 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2, Pass. Voice. 


cous-», e 


j'ai Gous-«, e 


je suis cous-«, e 



N.B. — As a Compound Verb is generally conjugated like the 
Simple Verb from which it is derived {dkoudre like coudre, accourir 
like courir, &c.), it will not be found in the list of the Strong 
Verbs ; but whenever it differs in its conjugation from the Simple 
Verb, this will be pointed out. 



' On the 5 in coupons, couxez, &c., see Reasons, § 317. 
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103. — (4) *Craindre, to fear. 



I 



Principal Tenses, 
I. Infinitive. 

cramd-r<f* 



II. Pres. Ind. 

je crain-j 
tu crain-x 
il crain-/ 
n. craign-^fir, &c. 



III. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 

je craign-£r 
tu craign-Zf, &c. 



IV. Pres. Part. 

craign-tfff/ 



Derived Tmses, 



T. Future. 

je craind-r-oi 

tu craind-r-of, &c. 



I. Pres, Subj. 

que je craign-^ 
que tu craign-£r 
qu' il craign-^ 
que n. craign-uT^j, &c. 



I. Pret Def. Subj. 



que je craign-uxf 
que tu craigD-Arj£r,&c. 



I. Imperfect 

je craign-a£r 
tu ciaign-oij, &c. 



2. Conditional. 

je cramd-r-a£r 
tu craiiid-r-i»r, &c. 



2. Imperative. 

crain-f 
qu'il craign-^ 
daigii-tfiix 



2. Pres. Ind. 

ij/, 2«</, <Sr* ydp.piur. 

n. craign-^ffx 

V. craign-or 

ils craign-^9f/ 



V. Past Part. 

craint,'<? 



I. Comp. Tenses. 

j'ai craint 



2. Pass. Voice. 

je suis craint, e 



N.B. — Conjugate in the same manner all Verbs in indre^ as 
ceindre, joindre, plaindre^ &c. 



* Sec XeasoHSf &c., f 318 (c). 

s As to the Preterite and the Past Particii>Ie of the Strong Verbs (t.g. je dis, 
je dus, je vis ; dit) dfl, vu, &c. ), it is impossible to know from the form these 
tenses liave now, whidi is the root of the Verb and which the Urminatum: in 
O. Fr. it was in many cases still possible to distinguish them from each other. 



di-xi 

di-xisti 

di-zit 

di-ximus 

di-xistis 

di-xerunt 



di-s 

de-sis {dt4s) 

di-st 

de-sinus (dt-imes) 

de-sistes (^de-istes) 

di-streni (di-rent) 



d6b-ui 


d-ui 


deb-uisti 


de-ils 


d6b-uit 


d-ut 


deb-<jimus 


de-Umes 


deb-uistis 


de-Hstes 



d^b-uerunt d-urent 



The Past Participles of devoir and voir were : de-Ht^ de-H, d-C ; ve-H, ve-^, v-tt. 
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104. — (5) Dire, to say. 



Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional 


di-ftf 


je Qx-X'Oi 


je di-r-fltr 




tu di-r-flj, &c. 


tu di-r-0^y &c. 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je di-j 


que je dis-^ 




tu di-j 


que tu dis-« 


di-j 


il di-/ 


qu' il dis-^ 


qu*il di-j^ 


n. ^'Ons 


que n. dS&'ions 


^^&'(ms 


V. dit-es 3 


que V. dis-^ 


dit-es 


ilsdis-^i^ 


qu* ils dis-««/ 


qu'ils dis-^yi/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret Def. Subj. 




Ind. 




1 


je dis 


que je disse 




tudis 


que tu disses 




il dit 


qu' il dit 




n. dimes 


que n. dissions 




V. dites 


que V. dissiez 




ils dirent 


qu' ils dissent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect 


2. Pres. Ind. 
\st &> 3rd p, plur. 


dis-an/ 


je dis-a^ 


n. dis-<wy 




tu 6S&-ai5 


ils dis-^91/ 




il dis-0&^ 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


dit, e 


j'ai dit 


je suis dit, e 



' HedilB, to say agaiHt is the only Verb conjugated exactly like dire ; all the 
other compounds of aire (contrediref interdiref &c.) form the 2nd Pers. Plur. in 
sez UontrediseZy interdisez). 

' Maudire^ to injure^ differs from dire in so far as it takes ss in the Plur. of 
the Pres. IndUc. : tnaudissonSy maudissez, maudissent ; in Pres. Subj. : ^ue je 
maudisset &c. : Pres. Part. : maudissent; Imperat. qu'il tttaudisstf maudtsstms, 
tnaudissez. 

3 On ditesy see Reasons^ &c., § 305, and note to § 307. 
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105. — (6) *Ecrire, to write. 



Principal Taises, 


1 

Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. ConditionaL 


izrirre 


•f / • • 

J ecri-r-a« 


j' icxv-T-aisy 




tu ecri-r-^, &c. 


tu ecri-r-flilf, &c. 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


j' ecri-j 


quej' ecriv-^ 




tu ^cri-j 


que tu ^criv-^" 


^cri-j 


il ecri-/ 


qu* il ecriv-^ 


qu'il ecriv-^ 


n. ecriv-(7«j* 


que n. ecnv-/^«j 


tcivf-ons 


V. ecriv-«ar 


que V. ecriv-/^ 


icnv-ez 


ils izTiy-ent 


qu' ils ecriv-^»/ 


qu'ils ecnvent 


III. Pret, Def. 


I. Fret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






• f / • • 

J ecnv-w 


quej' ecriv-wj/r 




tu ecriv-w 


que tu izTiS'isses 




il izTVi'U 


qu' il ioxiV'tt 




n. ioxiy-imes 


que n. ^cxis-tsstons 




V. icTiS'ttes 


que V. izuw-issiez 




ils ecriv-irent 


qu' ils Qcdy-issent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


ecriv-fl«/ * 


yicxvf-ais 


n. ecnv-^«j 




tu ecriv-aw 


V. ecriv-«r 




il icrbf-ait 


ils 6cnv-en( 




n. icxiw-ions, &c. 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


1 ^crit, e 


J ai ecnt 


il est ecrit 



'■ On the V in 6crivant and ecrivons, &c., see Reasons and Illustrations, 
§ 318 (C). 
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io6. — (7) Mettre, to put. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


mett-re 


je mett-r-^^/ 


je mett-r-aw 




tu mett-r-<zj, &c. 


tu mett-r-flw-, &c. 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je met-j* 


que je mett-^ 




tu met-j 


que tu mett-«r 


met-j 


il met- 


qu' il mett-^ 


qu'il mett-^ 


n. VMtXX'Ons 


que n. mett-w«j 


mett-^«j 


V. msXXrez 


que V. mett-j«5 


mett-«r 


ils mett-^«/ 


qu' ils mett-«*/ 


quMls mett-««/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je mis 


que je misse 




tu mis 


que tu misses 




il mit 


qu' ilmlt 




n. mimes 


que n. missions 




V. mites . 


que V. missiez 




ils mirent 


qu' ils missent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 

isty 2nd, <Sr» irdp.plur. 


mett-fl!«/ 


je mett-flw 


n. YOSiW'Ons 




tu mett-aw 


V. mett-« 




il mett-flftf 


ils mett-M/ 




n. ra^XX'ions 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


mis, e 


j'ai mis 


je suis mis» e 



' See ReasotUt &c., § 3x5. 
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;o7. — (8) *Naitre, to be bom. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses. \ 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. ConditionaJ. 


nalt-rs> 




je naU-r-aii 






tu nalt.r-ou 




il nalC-r-a 


il nalt-r-a;/ 






n. nall-r-wiM 




V. mdt-r-a 


V. nalt-r-WE 




ilsnalt-r-on/ 


ilsnalt-r-a«»( 


11. Prc8. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


jeaai-. 


qu=jenaisw 






que to naiss.a 




il nal-( 


qu' U naiss-* 






que n. noiss-wru 










ils naiss-Aif 


qu' ils naiss-m; 




III. Pret. Def. 


I. Prcl.Def.Subj. 




Ind. 






je naqu-«" 


que je naqu-itjf 




tunaqu-u 


que tu naqu-HJ« 






qu' il nai)u-ff 




Q. naqu-fHiw, &C 


q. n, naqu-wrioiu.&e 




IV.Prcs.Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


iiaiss-B»( 


je naiss^u, &c 


n. naias-OBj, &c. 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




ni,e 


je suis ne, e 
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108.— (9) Prendre, to take. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


prend-r^ 


je prend-r-«' 


je prend-r-aw" 




tu prend-r-«j 


tu prend-r-aw 




il prend-r-a 


il prend-r-fli/ 




n. prend-r-^«j 


n. jiT^aA-x-ions 




V. prend-r-^ 


V. prend-r-«2 




ils prend-r-<7ff / 


ils prend-r-fl^/ 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je prend-j 


que je prenn-^ 




tu prend-j 


que tu premi-« 


prend-j 


il prend- 


qu* il prenn-^ 


qu*il prcnn-^ 


n. pren-^«j 


que n. pren-i^Tiw 


pren-(7tfj 


V. pren-«E 


que V. -preH'iez 


pren-«s: 


ils -pttsm-ent 


qu' ils prenn-M/ 


qu*ils prenn-^/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 


1 


Ind. 






je pris 


que je prisse 




tu pris 


que tu prisses 




il prit 


qu' il prit 




n. primes 


que n. prissions 




V. prites 


que V. prissiez 




ils prirent 


qu' ils prissent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 

1st <Sr» 2nd p. plur. 


pren-a»/ 


je pren-flw" 


n. pren-^wj 




tu -preH'Ois 


V. pren-« 




il pren-fljV 






n. pren-«wj 






V. pren-ft«r 






ils i^x&Oraient 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


pris, e 


j*ai pris 


je suis pris, e 
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109. — (10) Rire, to laugh. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


ri-r^* 


je T\-x-ai 


je ri-r-ais 




tu ri-r-^, &c. 


tu li-r-ats, &c. 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je ri-j 


que je ri-^ 




tu ri-j 


que tu ri-«r 


ri-x 


U ri-/ 


qu il T\-e 


qu*il ri-^ 


n. r\-ons 


que n. virions 


ri'Ons 


V. Tv-ez 


que V. Tiriez 


xi-ez 


ils ri-^// 


qu* ils ri-«i/ 


qu' ils ri-ent 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je ris 


que je risse 




tuns 


que tu risses 




U rit 


qu* il rit 




n. rimes 


que n. rissions 




V. rites 


que V. rissiez 




ilsrirent 


qu' ilsrissent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 






isty 2nd,^ird p.plur. \ 


Tirani 


je Tirais 


n. Tirons 




tu Tirais 


V. xi-ez 




il TirOit 


ilsri-^w/ 




n. li'ions, &c. 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




• 

n 


•• • • 

J ai n 





' See Reasons and Illustrations^ § 321 • 
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iio. — (ii) *Suivre, to follow. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional- 


suiv-fTf 


je suiv-r-a/ 


je suiv-r-flw 




tu suiv-r-AT 


tu Buiy-r-ais 




il suiv-r-tf 


il smv-r-aif 




n. suiv-r-<?«j 


n. suiv-r-w«j 




V. suiv-r-«s 


V. suiv-r-/ia 


1 

• 


ils suiv-r-<wi^ 


ils suiv-r-ai^»/ 


II. Pres, Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je sui-j 


que je suiv-^ 




tu sui-x 


que tu suiv-« 


sui-j 


il sui-/ 


qu' il suiv-^ 


qu*il suiv-^ 


n. ^mv'ons 


que n. ^yxw-ions 


suiv-^«j 


V. suiv-« 


quev. suiv-war 


suiv-cs 


ils suiv-^/ 


qu' ilssuiv-^«/ 


qu*ils suiy-ent 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je suiv-w 


que je vokv-isse 


t 


tu suiv-ir 


que tu suiv-w« 




y suiv-^ 


qu' il suiv-^/ 




n. vxLV'tmes 


que n. suiv-wjw^j 




V. suiv-ftifj 


que V. suiv-wji«; 




ils %vciV'irent 


. qu' ils suiv-ij-xen/ 




IV.Pres.Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 






I J/, 2m/, ^yrdp,plur. 


suiv-aff/ 


je suiv-fltr 


— 




tu suiv-a{> 


^^ 




il suiv-fltf/ 




. 


n. ^mv'ions 


n. suiv-0»f 




V. suiv-^ 


V. suiv-£8 




ils sniv-aimf 


ilssuiv-^yf/ 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice, 


suiv-f, 'ie 


j'ai suiv-/ 


je suis suiv-^ -ie 



F 
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FRENCH GRAMMAR, 



III. — (12) Traire, to milk. 



Principal Tenses, 

I. Infinitive. 

\x2\-re 



II. Pres. Ind. 

je trai-j 
tu trai-j 
il trai-/ 
n. tny-ons 
V. trzy-fz 
ils tmi-eni 

III. Pret. Def. 

Ind. 



IV. Pres. Part, 

tray-fl!«/ 



V. Past Part. 

trait, g 



Derived Tenses, 



I. Future. 

je trai-r-<M 
tu trai-r-<w 
il trai-r-tf 
n. trai-r-£WJ, 



&c. 



I. Pres. Subj. 

que je trai-^ 
que tu trai-« 
qu' il trai-^ 
que n. tray-*(7«j 
que V. tray-«^ 
qu'ils trai-«i/ 



I. Imperfect. 

je tray-ats 
tu tray-tf/> 
il tn^y-ait 
n. tr2iy-ions 
V. tray-wz 
ils XxdLj-aient 



2. Conditional. 

je trai-r-tfw 
tu trai-r-a«j 
il tx2i\'T-aU 
n. trai-r-w«j, &c. 



2. Imperative. 

trai-j 
qu'il trai-^ 
trzy-ons 
tr&y-ez 
qu'ils trai-ent 



2. Pres. Ind. 

istyZndy <Sr» ydp,plur. 



n. tray-ons 
V. tray-fiz 
ils trai-«i/ 



I. Comp. Tenses. 

j'ai trait 



2. Pass. Voice. 

elle est traite 



Noie. — The original meaning of traire from Lat. trahere (to draw) 
is still seen in the following Compound Verbs : — 

1. Abstraire, to abstract; instead of this verb we generally use faire'abs- 
traction. 

2. Attraire, to attract ; the verb atiirtr is used in preference to attraire. 
3 Distraire, to distract^ to separate. 

4. Extraire, to extract. 

5. Soustraire, to abstract, take away. 

6. Rentralre, to fine draw, to darn. 
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112. — (13) *Vaincre, to conquer. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive, 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional 


vainc-r^ 


je vainc-r-flt 


je vainc-r-flw 




tu vainc-r-<w 


tu vainc-r-fl/> 




il vainc-r-a 


il vainc-r-fli/ 




n. vainc-r-<?«j, &c. 


n. vainc-r-M>«j, &c. 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je vainc-^ 


que je vainqu-^ 




tu vainc-j 


que tu vainqu-^j 




U vainc- 


qu' il vainqu-^ 


qu'il vainqu-tf 


n. vainqu-<7«j 


que n. vainqu-jww 


vainqu-^«j 


V. vainqu-«r 


que V. vainqu-*«f 


vainqu-«r 


ils vainqu-^^ 


qu' ils vainqu-^«/ 


quails vainqu-^«/* 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je vainqu-w 


que je vainqu-m^ 




tu vainqu-w 


que tu vainqu-wj^J 




il vajnqu-i/ 


qu' il vainqu-/y 




n. vainqu-//w« 


que n. vainqu-/>jw«j 




V. vainqu-/-tef 


que V. vainqu-m««t 




ils vainqu-^y^w/ 


qu* ils vainqu-wj^w/ 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I, Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 




• • • 


I J/, 2nd, dx'Zrdp.plur. 


vainqu-a;f/ 


je vamqu-flw 


— 




tu vainqu-aw 


— 




il vainqu-«/V 


— 




n. vainqu-w/wi" 


n. vainqu-f?«j 




V. vainqu-^ 


V. vainqu-tfz 


• 


ils vainqu-a/m/ 


ils vainqu-ent 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


vainc-«, e 


j'ai vainc-« 


je suis vainc-«, e 



Note. — The letter c in this Verb is changed into quy whenever it 
comes to stand before a, e, ?, o. 
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bb. Those forming the Future lAagularly. 
113. — (i) Acqu^rir, to (uquire. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


acquer-j'r 


j* acquer-r-ai' 


j' acquer-r-ais 


• 


tu acquer-r-flj 


tu acquer-r-ajj 




il acquer-r-tf 


il acquer-r-a// 




n. acquer-r-<?«j 


n. acquer-r-jiww 




V. acquer-r-«j 


V. acquer-r-i^2 




ils acquer-r-<7»/ 


ils acquer-r-aunt 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


j* acquier-j 


quej' acqui^r-^ 


— 


tu acquier-x 


que tu acqui^r-« 


acquier-j 


il acquier-/ 


qu' il acqui^r-^ 


qu*il acqui^r-^ 


n. acquA'-<?«j 


que n. acqu^r-zW/j 


acqu^r-{7ffj 


V. acquer-«r 


que V. acquer-iia 


acqu^r-«; 


ils acqui^r-«i/ 


qu* ils acqui^r-^»/ 


qu*ils acqui^r-^yi/ 


III. ,Pret. Def. 


I. PretDef. Subj. 




Ind. 






j* acqu-w 


quej* acqu-wj^ 




tu acqu-t> 


que tu acqu-m^j 




il 2JCQ^-it 


qu' il acqu-^/ 




n. acqu-^w^j 


que n. acqu-/jjw«j 




V. acqu-^^j 


que V. acqu-/f jw» 




ils acqu-jrw/ 


qu* ils zjco^-isseni 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind, 

I j/ dr» Zftd p, plur. 


acqu^r-flff/ 


j* acquer-aw 






tu acquer-flw 






il acqu^r-fl/V 






n. acquer-zi7«j 


n. acquer-<?«j 




V. acquer-/4W 


V. acqudr-« 


N 


ils SLcquer-atent 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


acqu-/>, e 


j'ai acqu-ij 


je suis acqu-ilr, e 



> See above, § 96, and Reasons and Illustrations^ S 313. 
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114. — (2) ..S'asseoir, to seat oneself ^ to sit down. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


s'asse-^/r 


je m*a8si6-r-ai ' 


je m'assi6-r-ais 




tu t' assi^-r-^ 


tu t* assie-r-a^ 




il s' assie-r-tz 


il s' assi^r-fl^ 




n. n. as.si<^r-<7^ &c. 


n. n,a8si6-r-ionSi&c. 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je m'assied-j' 


que je m'assei-^ 


— 


tu t' assied-x 


que tu t' assei-^j 


assieds-toi 


il s' assied- 


qu* il s' assei-^ 


qu'il s'assei-^ 


n. n. assey-(7/2X 


que n. n. Bssey-ions 


asseyons-/f^»j 


V. V. assey-«8 


que V. V. assey-/Ia 


asseyez-t'^Tf^ 


ils s' assei-^/ 


qu* ils s* assei-ent 


qu'ils s'assei-^/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je m*ass-Ar 


que je m*ass-issf 




tu t* ass-if 


que tu t* 9ss-tsses 




il s' ass-iV 


qu' il s' SLSS-tt 




n. n. ass'tmes 


que n. n. nss-tsstons 




V. V. ass-to 


que V. V. Siss-issttz 




ils 8* zs&'irent 


qu* ils s' zss-issenf 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect 


2. Pres. Ind. 

1st, 2m/, dr* y^dp,plur. 


s'assey-a»/ 


je m'assey-tfw 






tu t' 3ssey»ais 




• 


il s* assey-rtj? 






n. n. assey-ions 


n. n. z^ty-ons 




V. V. assey-iiaK 


V. V. assey-^ 




ils s* zssQy-aient 


ils s' 2£s€\-ent 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




ass-ix, e 


je me suis ass-£r, e 





Note, — Asseoir is also used as a Transitive Verb ; asseoir 
quelqu^un, to put some one down ; asseyez V enfant, 

' See Reasons, &c., § 313, N. iii. (a). 
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115. — (3) Faire, to do^ to make. 



Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


fai-r^ 


je fe-r-ai 3 


je fe-r-ais 




tu fe-r-AT 


tu fe-T-ais 




il fe-r-o, &c. 


il fe-r-fl//, &c. 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je faw 


que je fass-^ 




tu fai-j 


que tu faRS-«f 


fai-j 


il fai-/ 


qu' il fass-^ 


qu'il fass-^ 


n. fais-^«j 


que n, ia&'^-ions 


fais-t7/2J 


V. fait-es * 


que V. fass-«>» 


fait-es 


ilsf-^«/« 


qu' iis fass-^«/ 


qu'ils faRS-^«/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je iis 


que je iisse 




tu iis 


que tu iisses 




il iU 


qu» il iti 




n. itmes 


que n. Ussions 




y. ittes 


que V. iisssiez 




iis iirent 


qu* iis fissent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


i^\%-ant 


je fais-flw 






tu fais-^w" 






ii iois-ait 


— 




n. fais-^^^^x 


n. fais-^«j 




V. izxs-iez 






iis fah-aiefif 


1 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses, 


2. Pass. Voice. 


fait, e 


j*ai fait 


je suis fait, f 



Note. — Faisant, faisans, faisais, &c , are pronounced fesant, 
fesonSf fesais. 

' See Reasons and Illustrations^ § 305, and note to § 307. 

" See ibid.^ § 306. 

3 See abov«, § 96, and Reasons and Illustrations^ § 3x3* N. ii. 



VERBS. 



n 



1 1 6. — (4) Tenir, to hold. 



» 

Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive » 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


ten-«r 


je tiend-r-ai* 


je tiend-r-rais 


% 


tu tiend-r-^, &c. 


tu tiend-r-fl«, &c. 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj, 


2. Imperative. 


je tien-j 


que je tienn-^ 




tu tien-j 


que tu tienn-« 


tien-j 


il tien-/ 


qu' il tienn-^ 


qu'il tienn-^ 


n. ten-<?«j 


que n. iGa-iotu 


ten-^ns 


V. ten-«j 


que V. ten-«z 


ten-cs 


Us tienn-«i/ 


qu' ilstienn-tfw/ 


qu*ils tienn-«*/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret.Def.Subj. 




Ind. 






je Xins 


que je tinsse 




tu b'«J 


que tu tinsses 




U b'«/ 


qu* il i(nt 




n. ttnmes 


que n. Xinssions 




V. t^«/^J 


que V. Unssiesf^ 




ils tinrent 


qu* Wsiinssent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 

I j/ 6* 2«</ /. //«r. 


ita-ant 


je ttn-ais 






tu ienais 






il ten-ait 


• 




XL ten-tons 


n. ten-^«j 




V. ten-ieZf &c. 


V. ten-«r 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


ten-f^, e 


j*ai ten-« 


je suis ten-», e 



Note. — ^Venir is conjugated exactly like tenir y only it takes Hre 
in its compound tenses : je suis vfnu, I have come. Prevenir {to 
inform of) and subvemr [to relieve) are conjugated with avoir ; 
convenir takes ^^^when it means to agree, and avoir y/hon it means 
to suit : nous somnies convenus, we have agreed ; cela ne lui a fas 
convenuy that did not suit him. 



I c 



See Reasons and Illustrations^ § 313, N. iv. 



■ * 
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II 


7.— (5) Voir, /^ 


see. 


Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 

1 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


v-^ 


je ver-r-ai * 


je ver-r-ais 




tu ver-r-<w, &c. 


tu ver-r-ow, &c. 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je voi-j 


queje voi-^ 




tu voi-j 


que tu vox-es 


voi-j 


il voi-/ 


qu' il voi-^ 


qu'il voi-^ 


n. voj'Ons 


que n, voy-ions 


yoy-ons 


V. voy-« 


que V. Yoy-ifig 


yoy-ez 


ils yoi-ent 


qu' ils yoi-ent 


qu'ils yoi-ent 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je yis 


queje visse 




tu Vtf 


que tu Ytsses 




U v// 


qu* il yH 


• 


n. v/»wy 


que n. vtssions 




V. vttes 


que V. vissiez 




ils v/r«f r 


qu' ils yissent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect 


2. Pres. Ind. 


yoy-ant 


je woy-ais 






tu voy-ais 


—— 




il yoy-€ut 






n. yoy-ions 


n. yoy-ons 




V. yoy-iez 


V. voy-^ 




ils yoy -atent 


ils voi-^/ 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


vu, e 


j ai vu 


je suis vu, ^ 



^/^. — Pr^voir, //? foresee, has in the Future and Conditional 
prhoirai and privoirais. Pourvoir forms the Future and Con- 
ditional regularly : pourvoirai and pourvoirais ; in the Pret. Def. 
Ind. and Subj. it has pourvus, pourvttsse. In the other tenses these 
two Verbs are conjugated like voir, 

' See Reasons and Illustratums, % 3x3, N. iiL {a). 
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c. Verbs having u in the Pret, Def. 

aa. Those with a regular Future. 

ii8. — (i) Boire, to drink. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I, Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


boi-r? 


je boi-r-fl» 


je boi-r-flw- 




tu boi-r-flEj 


tu hoi'T-ais 




il boi-r-tf 


il hoi-r-ait 




n. boi-r-^fw 


n. hoi'T'ions 




V. boi-r-« 


V. boi-r-w» 




ils boi-r-^»/ 


ils hoi-r-aient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je boi-J 


queje boiv-^ 




tu boi-^ 


que tu boiv-« 


boi-^ 


U boi-/ 


qu* il boiv-^ 


qu*il boiv-^ 


n. buv-i^fw 


que n. buv-ft7«j 


buv-^«j 


V. buv-«r 


quev. buv-aa 


buv-« 


ils boiv-w/ 


qu' ils XxAv-etU 


quails boiv-«i/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je b«j 


queje \ms5e 




tu bwj 


que tu \msses 




il hut 


qu' U hAt 


, 


n. b^m^ 


que n. ^au5sion5 




V. hiUes 


quev. husstez 




ils hurenf 


qu* Wahussent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 

I J/ dr* 2#Mf /. //«r. 


buv-a«/ 


je hviv-ais 


— - 


■ 


tu huY-ais 


— . 




il buv-fl«y 


— 




n. buv-«>/w 


n. buv-^ffj* 




V. buv-i« 


V. buv-^ 




ils buv-af^ 




V. Past Part. 


I, Comp. Tenses. 


2 Pass. Voice. 


bu, e 


j*aibu 


il est bu 
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119.— (2) Conclurej to conclude. 



Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


conclu-r^ 


je conclu-r-fl» 


je condu-r-fl« 




tu conclu-r-fltj 


tu condu-r-d:£r 




il conclu-r-tf 


il condu-r-^M^ 




n. conclu-r-£Wj 


n. condu-r-ftww 




V. conclu-r-«t 


V. condu-r-«a; 




ils condu-r-^^ff/ 


ils condu-r-fl/^w/ 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperfect 


je conclu-j 


queje condu-^ 




tu conclu-j 


que tu condu-^j 


condu-j 


il conclu-/ 


qu* il condu-tf 


qu'il conclu-^ 


n. conclu-^/x 


que n. condu-£?ftr 


condu-^nj 


V. conclu-« 


que V. condu-iVsr 


condu-or 


ils conclu-^ff/ 


qu* ils condu-«j^ 


qu'ils condu-^«/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je concl-MJ 


que je cond-«jj^ 




tu concl-f» 


que tu cond-«JJ'«r 




il concl-M/ 


qu* il cond-^/ 




n. zon^-Hmes 


que n. caw^-ussions 




V. concl-^/^ 


que V. zon'drussiez 




ils concl-Mr^w/ 


qu' ils cond-«jj^«/. 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect 


2. Pres. Ind. 
1st, 2nd, dr* ydp.plur. 


condu-a^ 


je condu-flw 


— 




tu condu-a£r 


_ 




il condu-ai;^ 






n. cxmx^M'ions 


n. conclvL'Ons 




V. condu-i'ifsr 


V. condu-A 




ils condu-^wVw/ 


ils conclu-w/ 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tensers. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


concl-«, e 


j'ai cond-« 


il est cond-» 
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1 20. — (3) Connaitre, to know 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


conna!t-r^ 


je conna!t-r-a/ 


je connait-r-aw' 




tu conndt-r-AT 


tu connait-r-a«j 




il conndt-r-a 


il connaft-r-ai/ 




n. conTiatt-r-<7«j 


n. connaHt'T-tons 




V. connatt-r-fls 


V. connatt-r-z>» 




ils connaSt-r-^w/ 


ils conna!t-r-d(t^/ 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je connai-j 


queje connaiss-^ 


— 


tu connai-j 


que tu connaiss-^j 


connai-j 


il connal-/ 


qu' il connaiss-^ 


qu'il connaiss-^ 


n. Q.ormaSs&'ons 


que n. connaiss-/^«j 


connaiss-f?«j 


V. connaiss-4S2 


que V. connaiss-i^ 


connaiss-«j 


ils connaiss-^w/ 


qu' ils connaiss-^«/ 


quMls connaiss-w/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je conn-«j 


queje oxyan-usse 




tu conn-Mj 


que tu zonn-usses 




il conn-»/ 


qu' il conn-/J/ 




n. conn-/2»wj 


que n. zovin.<4ssion5 




V. conn-^/« 


que V. Q.omx-'ussiez 




ils zonxi'Urent 


qu* ils conn-ussent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 

1st, 2nd, dr* y^dp.plur. 


connaiss-a/f/ 


je connaiss-aAT 






tu connaiss-aw 






il connaiss-<z?V 


— 




n. connaiss-z^j 


n. connaiss-(7;ir 




V. connaiss-i^ 


V. connaiss-fls 




ils coTma\ss-aient 


ils connaiss-^M/ 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


conn-f^, e 

1 


j'ai conn-M 


je suis conn-if, e 



Note. — Parattre is conjugated like connattre. 
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121. — (4) Croire, to believe. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional 


cxoWe 


je croi-r-fl» 


je croi-r-a«j 




tu croi-r-oj 


tu croi-r-tfif 




il croi-r-tf 


il croi-r-flj/ 




n. croi-r-^wM 


n. croi-r-ft7«j 




V. croi-r-«8 


V. croi-x-Uz 




lis cto\-x-ont 


ils croi-r-0i^ 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je croi-j 


queje croi-^ 


— 


tu crow 


que tu croi-«f 


croi-^ 


il croi-/ 


qu' il croi-^ 


qu*il croi-^ 


n. croy-0«x 


que n. croy-t!ww 


cxoy-ons 


V. croy-« 


que V. cxoy-iez 


cxoy-ez 


ils Qxo\-ent 


qu' ils cxo\-ent 


qu'ils cxoi'gnt 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je crwj 


queje ciusse 




tu txus 


que tu Qxusses 




il ctm/ 


qu' il edit 




n. ctiitnes 


que n. cxussums 




V. cri2/^ 


que V. crussiez 




ils crurent 


qu* ils CTussent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect 


2. Pres. Ind. 




- 


1st, 2nd, dr* 3r<//. //«r. 


cxoy-ant 


jecroy-tfir 


— 




tu cxoy-ais 


— 




11 croy-att 






n. cxoy-ions 


n, cxoy-ons 




V. croy-ftftB 


V. croy-« 




ils ctoy-aient 


ils cxoi-ent 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass Voice. 


era, e 


j'ai cru 


je suis era, g 
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12 2. — (5) Croltre, to grow. 



Principal Taises. 
I. Infinitive. 

crott-r^ 



II. Pres. Ind. 

je crof-j 
tu crof-j 
il QxoU 
n. croiss-<?«J* 
V. croiss-« 
ils croiss-tf«/ 



III. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 

je Qxi^s 
tu cxus 
il ck2/ 
n. cxHtngs 
. V. QxiiUs 
ils cntrent 



IV. Pres. Part. 



Qxo\ss-ant^ 



V. Past Part.'' 

cHi, cdie 



Derived Tenses. 



I. Future, 
je croft-r-fl!/ 
tu CYoXt-r-as 
il cro!t-r-« 
n. cxo\t'r-ons 
V. cro!t-r-«r 
ils cxoXt-x-ont 



I. Pres. Subj. 

que je croiss-^ 
que tu croiss-« 
qu' il croiss-^ 
que n. crohs-ions 
que V. croiss-/^2 
qu' ils croiss-^«/ 



I. Pret. Def. Subj. 

queje cr^se 
que tu cxHssfs 
qu' il cr^t 
que n. cx^sions 
que V. criissiez 
qu' ils crUssent 



I. Imperfect. 

je croiss-aw* 
tu croiss-aw 
il CYoiss-ait 
n. cxo\sS''ions 
V. ctois&'iez 
ils croiss-at^ 



T. Comp. Tenses. 

j'ai crii 



2. Conditional. • 

je cxo\t't-ais 
tu cro!t-r-aw 
il crolt-r-tf^ 
n. crott-r-/<?«j 
V. croft-r-JA? 
ils croit-r-aient 



2. Imperative. 

croi-J 
qu'il croiss-^ 
croiss-^wj 
croiss-«t 
qu'ils croisA-ent 



2. Pres. Ind. 
1st, 2nd, dr* 3^//. //«n 



n. cToiss-ons 
V. croiss-fls 
ils cxoiss-ent 



2. Pass. Voice. 
je suis cdi, criie 



» On the ss, see Reasons and Illustrations, § 317. 

' The Past Participle of accroitre and dicrc^tre has no circumflex accent : 
/iccr», dScnt, 
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123. — (6) Lire, to read. 



Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses, 


!• Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


X\-re 


je li-r-tft 


je M'Y-ais 




tu li-r-^w 


tu li-r-a/> 




il li-r-a 


il li-r-a«^ 




n. \L-x-ons 


n. li-r-/^«j 




V. li-r-«ar 


V. li-r-«a; 




ils h'T'Ont 


ils Vi-r-aient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je li-j 


queje lis-^ 




tU \\'S 


que tu lis-« 


li-j 


U \\-t 


qu' il lis-^ 


qu'il lis-^ 


n. lis-<?«j * 


que n. lis-tons 


\\s-ons 


V. Xxs-ez 


que V. Ws-iez 


Vis-ez 


ils lis-^«/ 


qu' ils Us-^w/ 


qu'ils lis-^«/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je \u5 


queje lusse 




tu \us 


que tu It^ses 




U W 


qu' U W/ 




n. yimes 


que n. lussions 




V. li^d-J 


que V. \ussiez 




ils \urent 


qu' ils Itissent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


lis-a«/ 


je lis-fl/j 






tu lis-flij 






il lis-«/^ 






n. ]Ss-ions 


n. lis-^?^^ 




V. lis-z^ 


V. Y\s-ez 




ils \h-aient 


ils ]is-ent 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


lu, e 

1 


j'ai lu 


je suis lu, e 



* On the f in lisonSf lisez^ &c. see Reasons and Illustrations, § 323. 
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I24,— {7) Moudre, to grind. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


moud-r^ 


je moud-r-a« 


je moud-r-flw 




tu moud-r-iw 


tu moud-r-aw 




il moud-r-a 


il moud-r-fli^ 




n. moud-r-£WJ 


n. moud-r-£!7«j 




V. moud-r-« 


V. moud-r-/^ 




ils moud-r-^«/ 


ils rcLonA'X-aient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj^ 


2. Imperative. 


je moud-i" 


queje moul-^ 




tu moud-x 


que tu moul-«f 


moud-j 


il moud- 


qu* il moul-^ 


qu'il moul-^ 


n. moul-^«j* 


que n. m.o\3\.-ions 


X£LQx\-ons 


V. moul-^ 


que V. moul-wz 


moul-^ 


ilsmoid-^«/ 


qu* ilsmoul-«i/ 


quails moul-^w/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret.Def.Subj. 




Ind. 






je moul-«x 


queje moul-ajj** 




tu inoul-2^^ 


que tu ToavHi-usses 


- 


il moiil-«/ 


qu' il moul-/J/ 




n. moul-<2»w:r 


que n. moul-f^xiit;^^ 




V. moiil-i!2/!?j 


que V. mov\rtissiez 




ils moul-«r«i/ 


qu' ils moul-Mj'j^Tz/ 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


moul-a«/' 


je moul-aw' 


— 




tu moul-aw 






il moul-a// 






n. moul-«7«j 


n. moul-f?«j 




V. xaoyjX-iez 


V. moul-^ 




ils moul-ai^/ 


ils moxtX-ent 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


moul-/^ 


j'ai moul-« 


je suis moul-«, e 



' On the / in mouXanit moulons, &c., see Reasons and Illusiratwns^ \ 317. 
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125.— (8) Paitre, to graze. 



Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional 


palt-r^ 


je pa!t-r-<M 


je pah-r-flw 




tu paJt-r-oj 


tu pait-r-air 




il palt-r-a 


il pait-r-aiif 




n. palt-r-<?«j 


n. paSt-r-«wj 




V. paJt-r-«5 


V. paJt-r-«2 




ils palt-r-<?«/ 


ils pait-r-tf«w/ 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je pai-j 


queje paiss-^ 




tu pai-j 


que tu paiss-« 


pai-j 


il pal-/ 


qu' il paiss-^ 


quil paiss-^ 


n. paiss-^/fJ 


que n. pais.s-«?«J 


paiss-^ffj 


V. paiss-«s 


que V. paiss-xies 


paiss-^ 


ilspaiss-^M/ 


qu' ils paiss-««/ 


qu'ils paiss-^»/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect 


2. Pres. Ind. 


pai.s.s-a»/ 


je paiss-azir 






tu paiss-d(£r 


— 




il paiss-oii^ 






n. paiss-M7»j 


n. paiss-^^j 




V. paiss-iifn; 


V. paiss-^ 




ils paiss-afim/ 


ils paiss-^M/ 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




pu {^nofem^ 


j'ai pu 


, 



Note I. — Repaltre, to feed, has a Pret; Def. Ind. and Subj. : je 
repuSf qu£ je repulse. 

Note 2. — ^The general meaning of paitre is to graze^ to feed upon ; 
but it is also used in the sense of taking to pasture^ taking to graze : 
il vient de paitre son troupeau; and thirdly, it means to feed (term of 
falconry), paitre I'oiseau. 
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126. — (9) Plaire, to please. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


1. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


plai-fif 


je plai-r-a> 


je plai-r-«ij 




tu plai-r-^ 


tu pIsA-T-ms 




il plai-r-a 


il plai-r-flfi^ 




n. plai-r-^MJ 


n. -plsd'T'tons 


1 


V. plai-r-£r 


V. plai-r-^ 




ils ^fiax't-ont 


ils -phd'T'Ouni 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je plai-j 


queje plais-^ 


— 


tu plai-j 


que tu plais^^r 


plai-s 


il plai-/ 


qu' il plais^ 


qu'il fAzis-e 


n. plais-^^tr 


que n. plaiSf«9#fj 


piais-^ms 


V. plais-^^ 


que V. plais-i<» 


plais-A: 


ils plais-^Ti/ 


qu' ils plais-^yf/ 


qu'ils plais-«fi/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret.Def.Subj. 




Ind. 






je plwj 


queje pbvxftf 




tu pliw 


que tu ^^usses 




il pin/ 


qu' U pW/ 




n. 'pWffus 


que n. ptussions 




y. pli^^;r 


que Y. plussias 




ils y]urent 


qu' ilspbixr^w/ 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


plais-a;i/ 


je plais-<7£r 


— 




tu plals-0^ 


— 




il plais-o// 


'^ 




n. plsLis-ions 


a. plais-^»f 




V. plais-^ 


V. plais-£s 




ils plais-a^/ 


ils plais-As/ 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




pla 


j'ai plu 
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127. — (10) Resoudre, i. to decide^ 2. to reduce. 



Principal Tenses. 
Infinitive. 

resoud-r^ 


Derive 
I. Future. 

je xisovA'X-aij &c. 


'd Tenses. 

2. Conditional, 
je r^oud-r-aw, &c 


II. Pres. Ind. 

je r&ou-j 
tur^sou-x 
il r^u-/ 
n. r^olv-^/j' 
V. r^solv-« 
ils resolv-^u/ 


I. Pres. Subj. 
queje r^solv-^ 
que tu r^olv-tff 
qu' il r^solv-^ 
que n. xiso\v-ions 
que V. r^solv-ftfflr 
qu* ils r^solv-«»/ 


2. Imperative. 

resou-j 
qu'il resolv-<? 
xisolv-ons 
xisoXy-ez 
quails resolv-«i/ 


III. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 

je r^ol-iu 
tu r^ol-«j 
il r^ol-f^ 
n. xhfA-Htnes 
V. tisuMUes 
ils xhxArurent 


I. Pret Def; Subj. 

queje xesol-usse 
que tu xisol'usses 
qu' il xisoX'iU 
que n. xhol-ussions 
que V. xisol'Ussiez 
qu' Ti\!^xiso\'USsent 




V. Pres. Part. 

r^solv-a«/ * 


I. Imperfect 

je r^lv-aw* 
tu x^ly-ais 
il r^olv-a*? 
n. xeso\v-ions 
V. r^olv-iw 
ils xisoly'oient 


2. Pres. Ind. 

n. r^solv-^«j 
V, r^solv-« 
ils xholy-ent 


V. Past Part. 

. (i) xh^'U^ e 
(2) r^ous (no fem.) 


I. Comp. Tenses. 
j*ai xisoVu 





Note I. — Absoudre, to absolve, and dissoudre, to dissolve, are 
conjugated like risoitdre, only they have no Pret. De£ ; their Past 
Part, is absous, absoute, dissous, dissoute {dissolu is an adjective, and 
XEatxDS profligate, dissolute). 

Note 2. — Resolu = determined, decided ; r^sous = turned, 
changed, reduced: brouillard resous en pluie, fog turned into rain, 

' On the v^ see Reasons^ &c., § 3x7. 
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128. — (11) Taire, to keep secret. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


tax-re 


je taX-r-ai 


je ivX-x-ais 


\ 


tu tai-r-aj 


tu tai-r-tftr 




il tai-r-« 


il taX'T-ait 




n. tai-r-<7/w 


n. tai-r-«?«j 




V. tai-r-«f 


V. tai-r-war 




ils \?i\'T-oni 


ils XBi-r-aUnt 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je tai-j 


queje tais-<? 




tu tai-j 


que tu tais-<?j 


tai-j 


U tai-/ 


qu' il tais-^ 


qu*il tais-^ 


n. tSiX^'Ons 


que n. Xii\f\-ions 


tais-^«j 


V. tais-«: 


que V. tais-wz 


tais-«; 


ils taAs-ent 


qu' ilstais-w/ 


qu'ils tais-^w/* 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je Xus 


queje tusse 




tu tus 


que tu tusses 




il t»/ 


qu' il tat 




n. iAmes 


que n. tussions 




V. t^Z/ir 


que V. tussiez 




ils iurent 


qu' ilst«jj««/ 


■ 


IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


tais-tf«/ 


je Xsis-ais 






tu X9\^-ais 






il tais-^V 






n. tais-tt?«j 


n. i2AS'0ns 




V. tais-i«r 


V. tais-«s 




ils tais-a;V«/ 


ils taSs-ent 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




tfi, -? 


j'ai \A 





Note. — Se taire means to be silent : je me taisy tu ie tats, il se tail ; 
je me taisais^ tu te taisais, il se taisait ; je me suis tH^ tu fes tit, il 
s*est tH, &c. 
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129. — (12) Vivre, to live. 



Frindpal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


T. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


\i\-re 


je yvf-x-ai 


je viv-r-tfw 




tu viv-r-flj 


tu viv-r-tfw 




il viv-r-fl 


il viv-r-flftf 




n. yvf'i-ons 


n. yiy-i-ions 




V. viv-r-«r 


V. viv-r-ftca: 




ils yiv-r-ont 


ils yiy-t-aient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je vi-j 


que je viv-^ 


— 


tu vi-j 


que tu viv-^J 


vi-J 


il vi-/ 


qu' il viv-^ 


qu*il viv'^ 


n. yiy-ons 


que n. yvf-ions 


yiy-ons 


V. yiy-ez 


que V. yvf-iez 


yiy-ez 


ils yiv-ent 


qu' ilsviv-^/ 


qu'ils yiy-etU 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je vic'US^ 


queje vec-usse 




tu V^C-«J 


que tu veC'Usses 


\ 


il vic-ut 


qu* il vec-/2/ 


1 


n. vec-iimes 


que n. veQ-ussions 


1 


V. veC'Ufes 


que V. viC'Ussiez 




ils yic-urent 


qu* ilsv^-JAfj^/ 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


viv-a«/ 


je viv-aw 






tu viv-flw 






il y'vr-ait 






n. viv-zfwj 


IL yiy-ons 




V. viv-iifar 


V. yiy-ez 




ils y\y-aimt 


ils viv-^«^ 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




v^c-K (no fern.) 


j'ai yic-u 





' See Reasons and Illustrations^ § 323 (^, (note to vivre). 
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130. — bh. Those with an irregular yuture. 
(i) Courir, to run. 



Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


cour-»r 


je cour-r-ai ' 


je cour-r-ais 


. 


tu cour-r-aj 


tu COVLT-T'ais 




il cour-r-fl 


il com-T-ait 




n. cour-r-/7«j 


n. couT'T-ions 




V, cour-r-« 


V. cour-r-i<a 




ils cour-r-^«/ 


ils coMt-i-aient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2, Imperative. 


je cour-j 


queje cour-^ 


— 


tu cour- J 


que tu cour-^- 


cour-j 


il cour-^ 


qu' il cour-^ 


qu'il cour-^ 


n. zoyM-ons 


que n. xxMX'ions 


covLT-ons 


V. cour-<«sr 


que V. QQMX'UZ 


cour-^2 


Us cour-^^i/ 


qu' ilscour-^»/ 


qu'ils couT-ent 


III. Pret. Def- 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






1 je cour-«j 


que je cour-«w^ 




tu cour-«x 


que tu cour<i^^£r 




il cour-«/ 


qu* il cour-ii/ 




n. coui-Hmes 


que n. iXi\a-ussions 




V. coui-iiies 


que V. QQMX'Ussiez 




ils covLT'Urmt 


qu' ils cour-Mj'j^j/ 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect 


2. Pres. Ind. 


covLT-an/ 


je cour-aiir 


— 




tu cour-^»j 


— 




il coMX-ait 


— 




n. cour-w«j 


n. couT-ons 




V. cour-««r 


V. cour-«; 




ils coMT'oienf 


ils covLT-ent 


V. Past Part. 


I, Comp. Tenses. 




conr-u 


j'ai cour-« 





' See above, § 96, and Heasems, &c., § 313, N. iiL (a). 
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131. — (2) De choir, to decay. 



Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


d6ch-w> 


je decher-r-ai ^ 


je d6cher-r-ais 




tu decher-r-aj 


tu dicher-T-ats 




il decher-r-« 


il decher-r-tf»^ 




n. decher-r-£7«J 


n. dicher-T-ions 




V. decher-r-« 


y. decher-r-j!fte 




ils d^hex'i'ont 


ils d6cher-T'aieftf 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2, Imperative. 


je dechoi-j 


- queje dechoi-^ 


— 


tu dechoi-j 


que tu dechoi-^ 


d^choi-j 


il dechoi-/ 


qu* il d^hoi^ 


qu'il dechoi-^ 


n. dechoy-^«j 


que n. dichoy-ions 


d^hoy-<7«j 


V. dhxAaoy-ez 


que V. dechoy-Kz 
qu' ils dechoi- ««/ 


dichoy-ez 


ils dechoi-^yr/ 


qu'ils d6choi-enf 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je dix^'US 


queje dixAi-usse 




tu d^h-«j 


que tu d'^x^-usses 




il d^h-«/ 


qu' il dich-at 




n. d^ch-^w^-j 


que n. dedinrussums 




V. db^'iUes 


que V. dif^'ussia 




ils dich'Urent 


qu* imsdi^'ussent 


1 


IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect 






je dechoy-aw 
tu dechoy-a« 
il dichoy-ait 
n. dechoy-ii^wj' 
V. d^choy-iiw 
ils d^choy-tfftfw/ 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




dech-M 


je suis dix^-Uy e 





^ See above, § 96, and Reasons f &c., § 313, N. iii. (a). 
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132. — (3) Devoir, to owe^ to he forced. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future* 


2. Conditional, 


dev-£»r 


je dev-r-ai * 


je dev-r-ais 




tu dev-r-of 


tu dcY'T-ais 




il dev-r-fl 


il deV'T-ait 




n. dev-r-<ww 


n. dev-r-jiww 




V. dev-r-^jj 


V. dev-r-ftor 




ils dev-r-/7«/ 


ils dev'T-aient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je doi-j 


queje doiv-^ 


— 


tu doi-j 


que tu doiy-^;r 


doi-x 


U doi-/ 


qu* il doiv-tf 


qu*il doiv-tf 


n. dev-iwj 


que n« dev-ions 


dev-^«j 


V. dev-« 


que V. dev-ias 


dev-« 


ils doiy-ent 


qu' ils doiv'tnt 


qu'ils doiv-ent 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je dus 


queje dusse 




tu ^MS 


que tu dusses 




il d»/ 


qu* il d^t ^ 




n. di^^v^tr 


que n. dussions 




V. d^^ 


que V. dussiez 




ilsd^^r^yi/ 


qu' ilsdfuj^/ 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


dev-a«/ 


je dev-tfw 


_ 




tudev-o/f 


_^ 




il dev-^fif 


__ 




n. dsv-ions 


n. dev-ons 




V. dev-«ar 


y, dev-es 




ils dev'oient 


— 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice. 


d^ ; f. due 


j'aida 


je suis d^f due 



' See above, § 96, and Reasons f &c.» }. 3x31 N. ii 
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133.- -(4) Mourir, to die. 



Frindpal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


mour-jr 


je mour-r-ai * 


je mour-r-ais 




tumour-]>Ar 


tu mour-r-a;> 




il mour-r-<» 


il mour-r-rt// 




n. mour-r-^?fM 


n. mour-r-a7«J 




V. mour-i>«r 


V. mour-r-«z 


1 

! 


ils mour-r-^ff/ 


ils mour-r-tf iiw/ 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je menr-j 


queje mear-^ 


— 


tumeur-j 


que tu meur-« 


meur-j 


il menr-^ 


qu' il meur-^ 


qu*il meur-^ 


n. rmovLt'Ons 


que n. mour-t^ftr 


mour^wj 


V. mour-«s 


que V. mour-Afls 


mour-^ 


ils mtyxi^ent 


qu' ils mssa-ent 


qu'ils meur-^«/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je mour-wj 


queje raavx^usse 




tu mour-«x 


que tu Toxssii'Usses 




il mour-M/ 


qu* il raoxa-M 




n. mour-^xft^j* 


que IL mour-w^J*ww 




V. moMX'iitts 


quev. rcLoya-ussUz 




ils movix-urent 


qu' ils mour-Mjj^^ 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


moyxr-ant 


je voQMx-ais 


— 




tu mour-fltf 


— 


■ 


il mour-tfiV 


— 




n. mour-fi?/(x 


n. xsMQ\a-ons 




V. mour-2^ 


V. mour-«r 




ils \noMt-aient 


— 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




mort, e 


je suis mort, e 





' See above, \ 96, and Reasons^ &c., $ 313, N. iv. 
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134. — (5) Mouvoir, to move. 



\ 

Principal Tenses, 


Derived Temes, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


mouv-(7/> 


je mouv-r-ai * 


je mouv-r-ais 




tu mouv-r-iflj 


tu mouv-r-tfw 


1 


il modv-r-a 


il mouv-r-a// 


\ 


n. mouv-r-£?«j 


n. mouv-r-w«j 


1 


V. mouv-r-«8r 


V. mouv-r-i^ 




ils mouv-r-£?«/ 


ils moyxy'X'aient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. Imperative. 


je meu-j 


queje meuv-^ 




tu meu-j 


que tu meuv-« 


meu-j 


il meu-^ 


qu* il meuv-<? 


qu'il meuv-^ 


n. mouv-£?«j 


que n. mo\xv-ions 


raovcv-ons 


V. mouv-«; 


que V. mouv-wz 


mouv-« 


ils meuv-««/ 

1 


qu' ils meuv-^«/ 


qu'ils meuv-^7«/ 


III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je THUS 


queje musse 




tu TOUS 


que tu musses 




il mut 


qu' il m^t 




n. mj^xff^x 


que n. musstous 




V. xsi&tes 


que V mussiez 




ils xcMrent 


qu* W^mussent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


mouv-fl«^ 


je mouv-flw 
tu mouv-a/> 






il mxmY-ait 






n. mouv-w«j 


ij. mouv-<7«j 




V. mouv-/>2 


V. mouv-^z 




ils mo\x\-aient 


— 


V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 


2. Pass. Voice, 


mii, mue 


j'ai mil 


je suis mil, e 



' See ReoiOHSt &c., $ 313, N. iL 
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135. — (6) Pouvoir, to be able. 



Principal Tenses, 
I. Infinitive. 

pouv-wr 


Derived Tenses, 

I. Future. 2. Conditional, 
je pour-r-ai ' je pour-r-ais 
tu pour-r-aj tu pour-r-aw" 
il pour-r-a il pos^-x-aU 
n. pour-r-<7«x n. pour-r-ip^j 
V. pour-r-^ V. pour-r-Acs 
ils poiwX'X-ont ils poyxx-t-aient 


II. Pres. Ind. 

je peu-4f (puis) 
tu peu-4f 
il peu-/ 
n. po\n-ons 
V. pouv-«f 
ils peuv-^«/ 


I. Pres. Subj. 

quej6 puiss-^ 
que tu puiss-^ 
qu' il puiss-^ 
que n. pxs^ssrions 
que V. puiss-^ 
qu' ilspuiss-^»/ 




III. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 

je pus 
tu pus 
il put 
n. pUmes 
V. pistes 
ils purent 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 

queje pusse 
que tu pusses 
qu* il pat 
que n. pussions 
que V. pussiez 
qu' i^pussent 




IV. Pres. Part. 

pouv-a«/ 


I. Imperfect. 

je pouv-aw 
tu pouv-aw- 
il poMy-ait 
n. po\xs'ions 
V. pouv-jfis 
ils povLV-aient 


2. Pres. Ind. 

n. pouv-^«j 
V. pouv-« 


V. Past Part. 

pu 


I. Comp. Tenses. 

j'ai pu 





Note, — For the interrogative form, only puts-je is used. 
* See above, § 96, and Reasons^ &c., § 313. 
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136. — (7) Recevoir, to receive. 



Principal Tenses, 
I. Infinitive. 



recev-<wr 



II. Pres. Ind. 

je re9oi-j 
tu re9oi-J 
il re^oi-/ 
n. recev-^ww 
V. recev-« 
ils re9oiv-ent 



III. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 

je xex^-us 
tu re9-«J 
il -Kx^-ut 
n. xtx^'Umes 
V. TQ^'^es 
ils req-urent 



IV. Pres. Part. 

recev-a«/ 



V. Past Part. 

re9-«, e 



Derived Tenses, 



I. Future, 
je reccv-r-ai* 
tu recev-r-aj 
il recev-r-a 
n. recev-r-£?«j 
V. recev-r-«r 
ils recev-r-^w/ 



I. Pres. Subj. 

queje re9oiv-<? 
que tu re9oiv-^j 
qu* il re9oiv-^ 
que n. lecev'ions 
que V. recev-uz 
qu* ils le^rv-ent 



I. Pret. Def. Subj. 

queje re^-ussg 
que tu xtq-usses 
qu' il 169-^/ 
que n. rex^-ussions 
que V. xtf^-ussiez 
qu' \\sxt(^'Ussent 



I. Imperfect 
je recev-tfij 
tu recev-aw 
il i rectv-att 
n. lectY'ions 
V. recev-/Vsr 
ils recQv-aient 



1, Comp. Tenses. 

j'ai re9-« 



2. Conditional, 
je recev-r-ais 
tu recev-r-tfw 
il receV'T-aii 
n. recisv-r-ions 
V. recev-r-fta 
ils receV'T-aient 



2. Imperative. 

re9pi-j 
qu'il re9oiv-^ 
recev-^wj 
recev-«: 
qu'ils Te<;oiv-ent 



2, Pres. Ind. 



n. Tccey-ons 
V. recev-«! 



2. Pass. Voice, 
je suis re9-», e 



Note, — Conjugate like recevoir all Verbs in --cevoir (aperuvotr^ 
concezfoir). 

See above, § 96, and Seasons, &&, § 3x3, N. iL 
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137. — (8) Savoir, to know. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses. 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


sav-oir 


jeaau.r-»i> 


je aau-r-ais 
il sau-r-a* 




V. sau-r-fls 
ils sau-t-w^ 


V. sau-r-ire 


II. Pres. Ind. 

je saU 
lusai-j 
il sai-/ 


I. Pres. Subj. 
qn' il sach-? 


2. Imperative. 

sach-otti 


iksav-m/ 


^^s^.^t:^ 


sach-« 
qu'ils sacli-sn/ 


III. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 


1. Pret Def. Subj. 




il s»f 
n. %{lma 


que je sBJi^ 
qoe m s«jJ-« 
qu' U EjJ/ 




ils siHwi 


l^f JJ-^^J^ 




IV. Pres. Part. 

sach-3w( 


I. Imperfect, 
je lav-flw 

il sav-oiy 
iksav-aiCT( 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses, 
j'li su 


2. Pass. Voice. 



' See iiboTC, f gd, md ^^ a 
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138. — (9) Valoir, to be worth. 



Principal Tenses, 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


\2X'oir 


je vaud-r-ai ' 


je vaud-r-ais 




tu vaud-r-flij 


tu vaud-r-aw" 




il vaud-r-a 


il vaud-r-flft? 




n. vaud-r-^wj 


n. vaud-r-i<7«j 




V. vaud-r-«; 


V. vaud-r-/«r 




ils vaud-r-^«/ 


ils vajid-T-atrnt 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2. luiperative. 



je vau-jf 
tu vau-j: 
il vau-/ 
n. val-ons 
V. val-«; 
ils val-^«/ 



III. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 

je va\-us 
tu y&i-us 
il val-«/ 
n. vaX-iimes 
V. val-jJ/"^ 
ils ysl'Urenf 



queje vaill-^ 
que tu vaill-<?j 
qu' il vailW 
que n. ya\-ions 
que V. val-/V» 
qu' ils vaill-«i/ 



IV. Pres. Part. 

yal-ant 



V. Past Part. 

val-« 



I. Pret. Def. Subj. 

queje yal-usse 
que tu yal-usses 
qu' il val-^ 
que n. yzi-ussions 
que V. yzH'UssUz 
qu' iXsyzJL'tissent 



vau-j: 
qu'il vaill-^ 
yzJL-ons 
val-«; 
qu'ils vaill-^»/ 



I. Imperfect 

je val-aij 
tu yzX-ais 
il yzJL-ait 
n. val-itwj 
V. ydl-iez 
ils y^X-aieni 



I. Comp. Tenses, 
j'ai val-« 



2. Pres. Ind. 



n. yiX-ons 
V. val-« 
ils yzX-ent 



I^ote, — Prevaloir, to prevail^ is conjugated in the same manner, 

except in the Subj. Pres., which is : qtie je prhale, prhcdes^ prhale, 

prhJalions, &c. 

' See Reasons^ &c., { 3x3, and above, } 96. 
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139. — (10) Vouloir, to wish, to be willing. 



Principal Tenses. 


Derived Tenses, 


I. Infinitive. 


I. Future. 


2. Conditional. 


voul-wr 


je voud-r-ai * 


je voud-r-ais 




tu voud-r-of 


tu voud-r-aw 




il voud-r-fl 


il voud-r-fl// 




n. voud-r-^ww 


n. voud-r-i!?«j 




V. voud-r-«f 


V. voud-r-t^ 




lis voud-r-^«/ 


ils yoissA-x-aient 


II. Pres. Ind. 


I. Pres. Subj. 


2, Imperative. 


je veu-jf 


queje veuill-^ 


J 


tu veu-jf 


que tu veuill-« 




il veu-/ 


qu' il veuill-^ 




n. voxX'Ons 


que n. voul-«7«j 




V. voul-« 


que V. voul-j^ 


veuill-«r 


ils veul-««/ 


qu' ils veuill-^«/ 




III. Pret. Def. 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 




Ind. 






je voul-iij 


que je voxiX-usse 




tu voul-«j 


que tu yoyA'USses 




il voul-«/ 


qu' il voul-i2/ 


1 


n. yovX'Umes 


que n. vou1-«jj/<7«j 




V. yoxA-'&tes 


que V. yoxiXrUssiez 




ils yo\A'Urent 


qu' ils y<y\A'ti5sent 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 


2. Pres. Ind. 


VOUl-fl«/ 


je voul-fltf 


_ 


1 


tu yoxiX-ais 






il yQ\^-ait 






n. yovXrions 


n. youl-ons 




V. voxiX-iez 


V. voul-«; 




ils yoxiX-aient 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses. 




! voul-» 


j'ai voul-« 


• 



* Sec above, § 96, an(l J^ens/ms, &c.^ i 313. 
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d. Impersonal and Defective Verbs. 



140. — Falloir, to be necessary. 



Principal Tenses. Derived Tenses, 

I. Infinitive. i. Future. 2. Conditional. 

fall-wV il faud-r-a * il faud-r-ait 


II. Pres. Ind. 

ilfaut 


I. Pres. Subj. 
qu*il faill-^ 




III. Pret. Def. 
Ind. 

U fall-fi/ 


I. Pret. Def. Subj. 

qu'il fall-Ja/ 




IV. Pres. Part. 


I. Imperfect. 

il Ml-att 




V. Past Part. 


I. Comp. Tenses, 
il a faU-« « 





JVo^. — ^There are two ways of expressing the English I must, thou 
mustf he must^ &c. : — 

I must finish : ilfaut que je finisse, or U mefautfinir 

Thou must write : ilfaut que tu derives, or tl tefaut icrire 

He must go : ilfaut qtCU aUle, or il luifaut alter 

We must leave : ilfaut que nous partions, or il nous faut partir 

You must come : ilfaut que vous veniez, or // vous faut venir 

They must sell : ilfaut quoits vendent, or // leurfaut vendre 

* See Reasons^ &Cy § 313. 

' The Compound Tenses oi falloir are : In/in. avoir fallu, to have been neces- 
sary; Fut. il aura fallu, it will have been necessary ; Condit. il aurait fallu, it 
would have been necessary; Pret. Def. Ind. il a fallu, it has been necessary ; 
Pret. Indef. Subj. qu*il ait fallu, that it may have been necessary; Past Ant. 
il cut fallu, it had been necessary; Pret. Ant. Subj. qu'il eflt fallu, that it might 
liave been necessary; Pluperf. il avait fallu, it had been necessary; Partic. 
ayant fallu, having been necessary^ 
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141. — Pleuvoir, to rain. 



Principal Tenses. 
I. Infinitive. 

pleuv-wr 



II. Pres. Ind. 

il pleut * 



III. Fret. Def. 
Ind. 

il plut 



IV. Pres. Part. 

pleuv-a«/ 



V. Past Part. 

plu 



Derived Tenses, 



I. Future, 
il pleuv-r-a 



I. Pres. Subj, 

qu'il pleuv-^ 



I. Pret. Def. Subj. 

qu'il pmt 



I. Imperfect, 
il pleuv-o// 



I, Comp. Tenses. 

il a plu 



2. Conditional, 
il pleuv-r-ait 



142. — ^The following Verbs have no Preter. Defin. : 
paitre (§ 125), traire (§ iii), luire (§ 100), absoudre 
(§ 127), dissoudre (§ 127). 

143. — Several Verbs are used only in the Infinitive 
and Participle: ou'ir* and oui {fo hear), querir {to 
fetch),'' forfaire {forfeit), m6faire {to do evil), malfaire 
{to do mischief), tissu, issu, derived from the old Infi- 
nitives tistre 3 (to weave) and issir* {fo isstie). 

Of the Verbs mentioned in §§ 144 — 157, the following 
tenses only are in use : — 

* Figuratively spealdng, pleuvoir Ls also used in the 3rd Pers. Plur., e.g. les 
btUUspieuvent, pUuvaient de toutes parts. 

* This Verb is especially used after thet Infinidves alter ^ envoyer^ vettir: en- 
voyez querir le m6decin, send /or the doctor. 

* The synonvm oi tistre is ttsser, which is conjugated Yik^Parler. 
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144. — Apparoir (law) to be apparent : il appert. 

145. — Braire(/^^my): il brait, tis braient ; ilbraira, 
Us brairont; il brairaii. Us brairaient; gu^il braie; quHls 
braient; brayanU 

146. — Bruire, to roar, to rustle: Imperf., il bruyait^ 
Us bruyaient; * Pres. Part., bruyant 

147. — Choir,* to fall: Past Part., chu, chue (only used 
in Poetiy). 

148. — Clore, to dose : je clos, tu clos, il cldt; je cldrai, 
&c. ; Je cldrais; Imper., clos; Past Part., clos, close. 

149. — Decevoir, to deceive, is used only in the Past 
Part, d^fu, dk^ue, 

150. — Defaillir,* to faint, to fail: nous difaillons, vous 
dkfaillez, Us difaUlent ; je dtfaiUis ; je dkfaillais, tu dk- 
faillais, &c. ; dkfailli, 

151. — Echoir, to be due, to fall to, is conjugated like 
dkhoir (§ 131), but has no Imperative nor a Present of 
the Subjunctive; in the Pres. Indie, the 3rd Person 
Sing, and Plur. only is in use : il kchet or il ichoit (pro- 
nounced like khet). Us khient or Us khoient ; Pres. Part., 
kMant. 

152. — £ clore, (i) to be hatched, {2) to blow {flowers) : 
U kldt. Us klosent; quHl klose, quHls klosent; il kldra^ 
Us klSront; il kldrait. Us kldraient; Past Part, klos, klose. 

153,— Faillir,* to fail: '^ Pret Def., je faillis, tu 
faillis, &c. ; faillant ; failli. The ioTOi^ je faux, tufaux, 
ilfaut, nous faillons, vous faillez. Us faillent ; je faillais, 
&c. ; je faudrai or je faillirai are very seldom used, and 
only in familiar language. 

* We also find ^ruusent^ bruissaient (Chateaubr.) 
'■' See Reasons, &c., §§ 313 and 323 (C). 

3 Followed by an lilBmtive, this Verb means nearfy, to be on ike point of: 
elle a failli tomlier, iht nearly fell. 

H 
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154. — Frire, to fry; Pres. Ind., je fris, tu fris, il 
fi^tf j^ friraiy tu friras, &c. ; je friraiSy &g. ; Imperat., 
fris; Past Part., frit^ frite. The tenses which are 
wanting are supplied by the Infinitive preceded hy f aire: 
nous faisons frire^ je faisais frire^ &c. 

155. — G^sir, to lie: Pres. Ind. 3rd Pers. Sing., ^/, 
Plur. n. gisons,^ gisez, gisent; Imperf., gisaiSy &c.; Pres. 
Tait,, gisant : d-git, here lies. 

156. — a, Seoir, (i) to become, toft: il sied, ils silent ; 
il s^yait, ils sdyaient; il sidra, ils sieront; il si^rait, ils 
sidraient ; s^yant ; (2) to sit, to be situated: sdant (sitting), 
sis, sise (situated), 

(^) Surseoir, to suspend: je sursois, tu sursois, il 
sursoit, n. sursoyons, v. sursoyez, ils sursoient; je sursis, 
&c. : que je sursisse, &c. ; Imperf., je sursoyais ; Imper., 
sursois, sursoyons, sursoyez; Fut, surseoirai, &c.; Cond., 
surseoirais, &c. 

157. — Sourdre, to spring out: Pres. 3rd Pers. Sing., 
sourd, PI. sourdent (Teau sourd de la terre), 

' On the pronunciation of the s in gisons, &c , see § z6. 



Chapter II.— Articles (Articles.)^ 



158. — There are three Articles in French; the Defmitey 
the Indefinite^ and the Partitive, 

159. — I. The Definite Article. 

Sing. Plur, 

MaSC. le, T ) before a les the 

Fern, la, r/T^'l^ les the 

160. — As there is no Declension proper,^ the Nomi- 
native* of a noun is indicated by its place before^ the 
Accusative by its place after^ the verb. As to the other 
cases, the want of inflections is supplied by Prepositions. 
I>e {of, from) serves to form the Genitive, d {to, at) the 
Dative. 

Nom. Jean yohn mon pere my father 

Gen. de Jean yohn^s^ de mon pere of my father 

Dat. k Jean to John a mon pere to my father 

Ace. Jean yohn mon p^re my father 

161. — With the two Prepositions de and i, the Def. 

* See Reasons t &c., § 332. 

■ See Introduction to Reasons, &c., § 278. 

' It is for the ss^ke of convenience only that we retain the names of Notni- 
nativet Genitive^ &c. 

* Or of from John* 

H 2 
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Art. forms the following contractions : de ie :=. du ; de 
les = des ; i le ■=! au; d les = aux. Thus we get 







Singular. 


Plural. 




Masc 


Fern. Masc & Fein. 


Masc. & Fem. 


Nom. 


le 


la V 


les the 


Gen. 


du 


de la de Y 


des of the 


Dat. 


au 


k la kV 


aux to the 


Ace. 


le 


la r 


les the 



162. — Le and la are used before words beginning with 
a consojiimt or an h aspirate; l\ de l\ d l\ before words 
beginning with a vowel or an h mute. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 



Z^livre 
du livre 
au livre 
le livre 



Singtilar. 

la femme 

de la femme 

cL la femme 

la femme 



/'oncle 

de /*oncle 

a /*oncle 

/*oncle 



Plund. 
les plumes 
des plumes 
aux plumes 
les plumes 



163. — ^The words Monsieur , Madame^ Monseigneur (followed by 
a title)j and the pronoun taut always separate the Def. Art. from the 
Prep, de and cL, and consequently do not allow these words to form 
any contractions : La plus belle Jleur de tout Itjardin; Void la lettre 
de Monsieur le comte, 

164. — II. The Indefinite Article. 





Masc. 




Fem. 




Nom. 


un 


a 


une 


a 


Gen. 


^'un 


of a 


d*\mt 


of a 


Dat. 


d un 


to a 


d une 


to a 


Ace. 


un 


a 


une 


a 



The Part. Art. des may be used to supply the plural 
of im : 

Un habit — des habits ; une poire— des poires. 
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165.-111. The Partitive Article. 

Singular. PluraL 

Masc. Fem. Masc. & Fem. Masc & Fern. 

Nom. du de la de T J ^^^^ des 

Gen. de de d' I a v^ei de (d') 

Dat. k du k de la k de T j j^^^^^ \ des 

Ace du de la de T ) des 

166. — This Article represents the English some or any 
(expressed or understood), and must be employed before 
Nouns which designate not the w/iole, but only a part 
of the persons or things named. 

N. Du vin vaut mieux que du Wine is better than cider 

cidre 

G. Une tasse de lait A cup of milk 

D. Ce m^tal ressemble h du fer This metal resembles iron 

A. Donne-moi de /'encre et Give me {s(hne) ink and {some) 

des plumes pens 

167. — ^The Genitive of the Part Art. de must be used 
after — 

(i) All Substantives {verre^ douzaine^ &c.) and Adverbs 
expressing Quantity and Measure : — 

Peu,^ moins, plus, trop, tant ; 
beaucoup, combien, assez, autant* 

(2) All Adverbs of Negation : — 



ne...pas 


no 


ne... jamais 


never 


ne... point 


no 


ne...rien 


nothing 


nc.gu^re 


scarcely any 


ne...plus 


no more 



II a assez </*argent He has enough money 

Combien de livres avez-vous Hcrw many books have you ? 

II a autant de maisons que son He has as many houses as his 

fr^re brother 

II n'a point de dettes He has no debts, 

' LittU, lessy mere, too much {many), so much ; much, how much, eHough, 
as much {many). 
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Except — Bien and la plupari are always followed by de and the 
Def. Art, : bien dts personnes {or beaucoup de personnes) ; la plupart 
des hommes. N.B. Many others is : bien df*autres. 

1 68. — ^When the Noun taken in a partitive sense is 
preceded by an Adj.^ de alone serves to express the 
Nom. Gen, Acc,^ and d de the Dative, 





Singular. 


Plural. 


N. 


^^bon vin 


de bons enfants 


G. 


dehon vin 


de bons enfants 


D. 


<J de bon vin 


h de bons enfants 


A. 


de bon vin 


de bons enfants 



Except. — ^The Definite Article is used instead of de before some 
Nouns preceded by an Adjective, especially when the Adjective 
and the Noun form only one word : — 

m 

du petit-lait whey 

des petits-enfants grand-children 

^ petites-maisons nmdhouses 

des grands-mattres grand-niasters 

du bon sens common sense 

des jeunes gens young men 

des jeunes personnes young ladies 

de la bonne volonte willingness 

N.B. — De petits enfants means little children ; ^<? grands mattres, 
great masters. 



Chapter III.— Nouns (Substantifs), 



I. Plural of Nouns.^ 
169. — General Rule. The plural of a Noun is formed 

by adding s to the singular :* U frire^ les frhres ; la steur, let 
steurs. 

170. — Special Rules, The plural of Nouns is also 
formed — 

(i) By adding x to the singular — ^ 

a. Of all Nouns in au 3 and eu, 

b. Of seven Nouns in ou : 

bijou, caillou, chou ; 
genou, hibou, joujou, pou : * 

e,g, le ch&teaUy les chdteaux; lefeu^ lesfeux; U bijou, les bijoux. 
All the other Nouns in au take s : lefou, lesfous ; le sou. 
Us sous. 

(2) By changing into aux the termination al : ' le cheval, 

les chevaux. 



' See Introduction to Reasons, &c., $ 278. 

' Nouns in ant and ent of more than one syllable are by some writers qpelt 
without the final / in the Plural : les enfans^ Us prisens. 
3 Landau takes s in the Plural : Us landaus. 
•♦ Jewel, pebble, cabbage y knee, owl, toy, louse. 
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Except bal, bocal, cal ; 

camaval, chacal, rdgal : * les bals^ les chacals, &c. 
and : aval, caracal, narval ; • 
nopal, paJ, serval.* 

(3) By changing into aux the termination ail of the 
following Nouns : — 

bail, corail, ^mail ; 

plumail, soupirail, vantail, vitrail : 3 

e.g. les baux, les vantaux. The other Nouns in ail take s: les 
iventails, 

(4) By leaving unchanged the singular — 

A, Of Nouns ending in j, x^ z: le fils, les fils, 

B. Of foreign Nouns : * 

des Te-Deum^ des post-scriptum, des ex-voto, 
des ecce-homOj des fac-simile.^ 

C. Of all the indeclinable Parts of Speech : les j/, les 
car ; des a bien formes. 

D, Of Proper Names of individuals : les deux Comeille ; 
les deux Pitt ; les ouvrages des Tindal, des Shaftesbury, des Boling- 
broke (Villemain). 

' Baily gkus-iowlf wart ; camizMil, Jackalf treat. 

' Guaranty ^ sea-cat^ sea-unicorn; ncpal-tree, pale^ serval. 

3 Lease, coral, enamel : /eatker-brushf air-hole, folding-door ^ stained-glass 
vdndoiv. 

^ There is much diversity of opinion on this rule both among authors and 
grammarians. 

S The following Nouns, having become quite French, take s ;— 

{a) English Nouns: Bifteck, bill, budget, constable, jury, lady, schelling, 
toast, whig, tory, verdict, yacht. 

(^) Lattn Nouns: Accessit, agenda, album, alin6a, amen, apart6, av6, com- 
pendium, crit^rium, d6bet, deficit, dictum, duo, duplicata, errata, factum, fac- 
totum, finale, folio, forum, impromptu, memento, museum, palladium, pensum, 
quatuor, quiproquo, quolibet, specimen, ultimatum, visa. 

[c) Spanish Nouns : Alguazil, hidalgo, embargo, paroli. 

\d) ItaUan. Nouns: Alto, bravo, concerto, doimno, finale, num^ro, opera, 
oratorio, piano, soprano, trio, t^nor, z^ro. 

N.B. — ^The following Nouns keep the Italian form of the Plural : Carbonaro, 
carbonari ; concetto, concetti ; dilettante, dilettanti ; lazzarone, lazzaroni ; lazzo, 
lazzi ; quintetto, quintetti. 
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Except, Proper Names take the mark of the Plural— 

{a) When they become Common Nouns, i,e, when they 
designate individuals resembling in mind or body those 
whose name has been employed : La France a eu ses Cisars 

et ses Pompies ; ue, such generals as Caesar and Pompey, C^s deux 
avocats sont les Cicirons de leur pays, i.e. great orators, 

(b) When the names of persons serve to designate only 
their works (writings, engravings, pictures): des Ovids, 
editions of Ovid 5 des Raphaels, pictures of Raphael. 

{c) In the case of some illustrious families and 
d)masties : les Bourbons, Cisars, Napoleons, Tudors ; 
and les Abassides, Condes, Curiaces, Gracques, Guises, Heraclides, 

Horaces, Macchab^es, Pelides, P^lopides, Pepins, Plantagenets, 

Ptolom^es, Scipions, Seleucides, Stuarts. 

(5) A double plural form is found in the following 
Nouns : — 

., .. j ails, the g, plant (botanical term). 

1. au garitc | ^^^^ ^^^ legumen (the vegetable). 

^ _ , ^y- jz I aieuls, grandfathers 

2. aleul grandfather | ^^^ l„cJn-s 

( ciels, (i) sHes in pictures ; (2) bed-testers; 

3. ciel sky, heaven \ (3) climate 

( cieux, (i) skies ; (2) /leavens 

!ceils-de-bceuf, oval windows; oeils-de- 
chat, precious stones 
yeux, eyes 

( travails, (i) official reports; (2) shoeing- 
5. travail work < machine 

( travaux, works 

171. — (6) Plural of Compound Nouns. 

General Rule. Only Nouns and Adjectives are able 
to take the mark of the plural. 
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172. — Special Rules, The mark of the plural is 
given — 

A, To both words, if the Compound be formed of 

two Nouns : le chou-fleur. Us choux-JUurs ; U loup-garou, les laups- 
garaus, 

Exc. bain-marie des bains-marie water-hath 

colin-maillard des colin-maillard blindmat^ S'buff 

H6tel-Dieu des H6tels-Dieu hospital 

timbre-poste des timbres-poste post-mark 

B, To both words, if the Compound be formed of a 

Noun and of an Adjective:^ beau-frire, beaux-frires ; grand- 
pire^ grands-ph^es ; garde-forestier, gardes-forestUrs, 

Exc, grand*m^re grand'm^res" ) ^fl«^/without the apos- 

grand'messe grand'messes > trophe always takes 

grand'tante grand'tantes ) the s 

terre-plein terre-pleins 

C, To the first word, if the Compound be formed of 
two Nouns joined by a Preposition: chef-d'oeuvre^ chefs- 
d*(guvres : arc-en-ciet, arcs-en-ciel. 

Exc. un t^te-i-t6te des tete-^-tete private interview 

un coq-k-rSne des coq-^-r4ne cock-and-bull story 

un pied-^-terre des pied-^-terre resting-place 

D, To the second word,3 if it be preceded by a Prepo- 
sition or by an indeclinable Prefix: avant-coureur^ avant- 
coureurs ; co-propriAaire, co-propriitaires ; vice-roiy vice-rois, 

' Dentin although an Adjective, never takes the s in the plural of Compound 
Nouns : un demt-dieu ; des detni-dieux. — Notice the foUowmg forms : Sing, un 
centsuisstf un cent-suisses : Plur. das cent-suisses : Sing, un chevau-Uger^ un 
chevaux'-Uger ; Plur. des chevau-Ugers, des chevaux-Ugers : Sing, un blanc- 
ieing; Plur. des blancs-seings^ des blanc-seings, 
' On the^ apostrophe in these words, see Reasons, &c., § 349. 
3 There is much diversity of opinion among authors respecting this rule : some 
write— 

un arriere-ban 
une apr^s-midi 
un contre-jour 
un sous-pie(l 
un entre-sol 



des arriere-ban 


arriere-ban 


des apr^s-midi 
des contre-jour 
des sous-pied 
des entre-sol 


afternoon 
false light 
strap 
mezzanine 
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E. To the second word, when the first is a Verb and 
the second a Noun : — 



un tire-botte 
un porte-manteau 
un porte-feuille 
un garde-fou * 
un passe-port 
une garde-robe 
un bouche-trou 



des tire-bottes 
des porte-manteaux 
des porte-feuilles 
des garde-fous 


boot-Jack 
portmanteau 
portfolio 
rail 


des passe-ports 
des garde-robes 
des bouche-trous 


passport 

wardrobe 

stop-gap 



£xc. — Both words remain invariable — 



(a) When the Noun is an abstract Noun : 



un rabat-joie 
un gite-m^tier 



des rabat-joie 
des gSte-m^tier 



disappointment 
spoU-trade 



{b) When the Noun is a name of matter : 



un brise-glace 
un gamie-pain 
un caUle-lait 



des brise-glace 
des gagne-pain 
des caUle-lait 



starling 

livelihood 

cheese-rennet 



c) When the Noun expresses unity:* 



un casse-t6te 
un abat-vent 
un cr^ve-cceur 
un r^veil-matin 
un ayant-droit 
un coupe-gorge 



des casse-t6te 
des abat-vent 
des creve-cceur 
des reveil- matin 
des ayant-droit 
des coupe-gorge 



tomahawk 

weather-board 

heart-sore 

alarum-clock 

claimant 

den of thieves 



' When garde is a Substantive and represents a person, it takes Sy whilst the 
Noun following it generally takes s^ but remains invariable when it represents 
unity : — 

des gardes-magazins 
des gardes-mahules 



(«) un garde-magasm 
une garde-malade 



warehouse-man 
sick-nurse 



{b) un garde-vaisselle 
un garde-marine 



des gardes-vaisselle 
des gardes marine 



silverplate-keeper 
ntidshipmoH 



3 When the Noun expresses plurality, it takes the sign of the plural in both 
Numbers : — 



un essuie-mams 
un cure-dents 
un gobe-mouches 



des essuie-mains 
des cure-dents 
des gobe-mouches 



towel 
tooth-pick 
Jly-catcher 



io8 
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Remark. — No sign of the plural is added to Sub- 
stantives formed of any indeclinable parts of speech : — 



un passe-partout 
un pour-boire 



des passe-partout 
des pour-boire 



master-key 
gratuity 



173. — (7) The following Nouns have only a plural 
form : — 

anc^tres 

annales 

confins 

d^pens 

entrailles 

environs 

firais 



aborigines 

alentours 

archives 

armoiries 

arrhes 

broussailles 

decombres 

fian9ailles 

fonts 

litanies 



ancestors 


fiinerailles 


funeral 


annals 


legumes 


vegetables 


confines 


lunettes 


spectacles 


cost, charge 


moeurs 


manners 


bowels 


pleurs 


tears 


environs 


t^n^bres 


darkness 


expenses 


vivres 


victuals 


aboriginals 


manes 


manes 


neighbourhood 


math^matiques 


mathematics 


archives 


mouchettes 


snuffers 


coat of arms 


Penates 


household gods 


earnest-money 


pincettes 


tongs 


briars 


premices 


first-fruits 


rubbish 


repr^sailles 


reprisals 


betrothing 


tenailles 


pincers 


font 


thermes 


baths 


litanies 


v6pres 


vespers 



174. — (8) Many Substantives vary in meaning when 
they are used in the Singular or in the Plural : — 



Singular. 




Plural. 


aboi 


bark 


abois (aux 


abois) 


at bay 


anne 


weapon 


armes 




coat of arms 


arr6t 


judgment 


arrets 




arrest 


ciseau 


chisel 


ciseaux 




scissors 


^pingle 


pin 


epingles 




pin-money 


fer 


iron 


fers 




fetters 


gage 


pledge 


gages 




wages 


lettre 


letter 


lettres 




literature . 


lunette 


telescope 


lunettes 




spectacles 


neveu 


nephew 


neveux 




descendants 



•!• 
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Singular. 


I 


defence 


defence 


defences 


etre 


being 


etres 


faste 


pomp 


fastes 


franchise 


sincerity 


franchises 


harde 


herd 


hardes 


heure 


hour 


J heurescano 
1 nicales 


honneur 


honour 


honneurs 


lumiere 


sight 


himi^res 


menotte 


little hand 


menottes 


troupe 


band 


troupes 


vacance 


vacancy 


vacances 


veille 


watch 


veilles 



lOQ 



Plural 



tusks 

parts 

annals 

liberties 

immunity 

clothes 

canonical hours 

dignities 

knowledge 

hand-cuffs 

troops 

vacations 

night labours 



II. Gender of Nouns.' 

175. — General Rule. French masculines and femi- 
nines coincide with Latin masculines and feminines 
respectively; the Latin neuter gender has disappeared, 
most neuters becoming masculines. 

176. — Special Rules, The gender of French Nouns 
may be known by the meaning or by the termination. 



I. Gender determined by the Meaning. 

177. — Masculine are — 

(i) The Names of Male Per- 
sons and Animals : 
oncle, roi ; lion, cheval. 



(2) The Names of Trees, 
Shrubs, and Metals : 
bouleau ; eglantier ; fer.3 



Exc, Dupe,' recrue, sentinelle, 
victime, connaissance, flute, 
bSte, pratique. 



Exc. Aubepine,* ronce, epine, 
vigne, eb^ne, viome, yeuse. 



' The principal Rules only will be given here, as this patt of the Grammar has 
already been treated at some length in my " Rules on French Genders." See 
also Reasons^ &c., $ 342. 

" Dupe^ recruit^ sentry ^ victim^ euquaintance^ Jtute-j^layer^fool^ customer, 

3 Birch-tree; sweet briar; iron. 

4 H wthomf briar, thorn, vine, ebony, tnbum, holly. 
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(3) The Names of Days, ^ 
Months, and Seasons : 
mardi ; juin ; ete. 



Exc, I. La Saint-Jean (sc lafkt 
de St J.)» 1& Saint-Martin, la 
Saint-Michel, la Noel {NOl 
without the article is con- 
sidered as mascoline). 

Exc. 2. La mi-ao^t, la mirjnin, 
&c ; the iSM of August^ of 
June, &C. 

Exc. Mousson,' briae, Inse, tra- 
montane. 

Exc. The names of mountains 
used in the plural are fern. : 
les Alpes, les Andes. 

Exc. L'^carlate, scarlet. 



(4) The Names of Winds and 

Parts of the Heavens : 
le z^hir, le sud. 

(5) The Names of Moun- 

tains : 
le Vesuve, le Mont-Blanc. 

(6) All Infinitives, Adjec- 

tives, and uninflected 
parts of speech taken 
substantively : 
le manger, le blanc, le non. 

(7) The Names of Countries,' 

Towns, and Rivers3 end- 
ing in a consonant or in 
a vowel, except e mute. 
Portugal, Dauphin^ ; Paris ; 
Rhin. 

178. — Feminine are — 

(i) The Names of Female 
Persons and Animals : 

femme, tante ; poule, lionne. 

(2) The Names of Arts and 
Sciences, Virtues and 
Vices : 
Peinture ; chimie ; modestie. 

* MonsooHy breeze^ north-wind, tramontane (nortA-tvtmt). 
^ On the Names of Countries, &c., ending in e mute, see Na 3 of the Fern. 
Genders. 

3 Names of Rivers ending in a an/tminine: la Duna^ la N6va, &c. {ejeee/t 
e Volga, le Parana, le Xamara.) 



Exc. I. Albion, Franche-Comte. 

2. Ath^es, Babel, Dion, 

Jerusalem^ Naples, 
Tyr, Treves. 

3. Lahn,L3rs,Neiss,Theiss, 

Tweed. 



Exc, le vice, ^isme, courage. 
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(3) The Names of Countries, 
Towns,' and Rivers end- 
ing in e mute : 
France; Rome;' Mame. 

{On the Names of Countries y 
dfV, , ending in a consonant, 
seeabove^ No, 7*} 



Exc, I. Le Bengale, Maine, 
Mexique, Hanovie, Pelopon- 
n^se^ and all names in shire 
(Yorkshire, &c) 

Exc. 2. Le Caire, le Hivre. 

Exc. 3. Le Borysth^e, Danube, 
i)bre,£aphrate, Gauge, Rhdne, 
Tage, Tibre, Tigre. 



2. Gender determined by the Termination, 

179. — General Rule. French Nouns are — 

a. Masculine when they end in a Consonant, in a Diph- 
thong, or in a Vowel, except mute e; 

b. Feminine when they end in e mute. 

1 80. — Special Rules, Masculine are — 

(i) All Nouns ending in 6,3 
c, D, g; h, k, l, p; q, y, 
andz. 

(2) All Nouns in x. 

(3) Nouns in -age when this 

Suffix is derived from 
Lot, 'Oticum or Low Lot, 
'Ogium: 
le 'voyz!g^(viaiicum), le courage 
{coragium). 



Exc, chaux,4faux, perdrix, croix, 
paix, poix, toux, noix, voix. 

Fern, are therefor e — 

cage,s rage, image, 
page,nage, plage, ambages. 

as their Laiin types are: caveam, 
rabiem, imaginem, &c. 



' Authors not unfrequently give the Fetn. Gender to the names of towns ending 
in a consonant or in a fiill vowel sound ; ville must then be supplied. Moscow 
and Smolensky for instance, are used as Fern. Nouns by S^gur. 

' When the name of a town is used figuratively for its population, it takes the 
Mase, Gender : Tout Rome le sait. 

3 Why are Nouns ending in 3, f, <^ &c.. Masculine ? See my treatise, ** Rules 
OH French Genders** 

\ Limey scythe, partridge ^ cross^ peace^ ^itch, coug^f nut, voice. 

S Ceige, rage, image, pt^e, swimming, oeach, circumlocution. 
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(4) Names in -fjc^^Lat, -egium: 
le collie, le piege. 

(5) AU Nouns in -t {not -ti) : 
le clerge, le n^glig^ 

(6) The following Nouns in 

comit^,' comt^, tndt^ P&t^» 
th^, cote, et^, apart^, arr6te. 

(7) Nouns in -le and -re pre- 

ceded by a consonant 
and Nouns in -CLE, Lot. 
-cuius, 'Culum : 
verre, chiffre, sable, seigle, 
trouble ; article, miracle. 

(8) All Nouns in -asme (-^e) 

and -ISME (-tME), LaL 
-asmus, 'ismus: Gr. 'lafios: • 

enthousiasme, patriotisme. 

(9) Nouns in -ime and -ume, 

when they are derived 
from Latin neuters in 
'imerif -umen : 

crime {crimen), volume {voiu- 
tnen), 

(10) Nouns in -iste, Lot. -ista, 

Gr. 'tcrrris : 
annaliste, artiste. 

(11) Nouns in -6me (-ome), 

-£me, -eme : 

fant6me, atome, baptSme. 



£xc. A sniali number of names 
of persons in 6 : Dana^ Niobe, 
Psych^, &C. 

N.B. — AU other Nouns in -t^ are 
Fem, : la bonte, la vicomt^. — 
See below, No. i. 



£xc. la terre, earth; la serre, 
green-house; I'hultre, oyster. 



Nouns in -ume are Fem. when 
they are formed from Latin 
•udinem : amertume {amartt" 
udinem\ coutume {consuetudi" 
nem), endume {incudinem), 
^cume {Old If. Germ, scilm). 

N.B. — This termination is som^ 
times applied alsotoFeni. Nouns. 



Commiiteet county, treats Wastry, iea^ side^ summer, vide, resolution. 
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(12) All Nouns in — 
A 



o . . . 

U or -EAU 



F 

M 

N (for those in 9on, &c., 
see below) .... 

R (for those in eur, see 
below) 

s 



Exc. sepia, veranda, villa, cama- 
rilla. 

Exc, merci,* fourmi, parol, 
loi, apr^s-midi, foi. 

Exc. virago. 

Exc, vertu,3 bru, peau, tribu, 
glu, eau. 

Exc. clef, nef, soif/ 

Exc. faim, hunger. 

Exc. main, hand ; fin, end. 

Exc. cour, tour, mer,s 

chair and cuiller. 
Exc. pampas,^ oasis, brebis, 

cort^, fois, vis, souris. 
Exc, mort,7 part, plupart, ju- 
ment, 

nuit, foret, dot, dent, gent 



Exc. see p. 1 12, No. 6. 



Feminine are — 

(i) Abstract Nouns in -te, 
Lett, 'tas : 
piete, bont^, cite. 

(2) Nouns in -eur, Lat. or, os : Exc. heur,^ bonheur, malheur,^ 
douleur, fleur, vapeur. honneur, deshonneur. 

chceur,'° coeur, equateur, 

labeur, 
pleurs, moteur, vapeur. 

^ Why are Nouns ending in t, u^ eaut &<Uy Masailine? See my treatise, 
** Rules on French Genders. 
^ Mercy y anty wall inside), law, afternoon, /aiih. 
3 VirtiUy daughter-in-lawy skin, tride, gluey water. 
♦ Key^ navey thirst. 

5 Yardf tower t sea. fleshy spoon. 

6 PatnpaSy oasiSf skeep^ CorteSy tinuy screWy mouse. 

7 Death, share y the majority y marey nighty forest ^ dowry ^ toothy People. 
S Goodfortuney happinessy ntisfortune, honoury disgrace. 

9 Properly speaking, A^»r (Lat. augurium), bonheur y MaZi^»r(bonum, malum, 
augoriumX not being derived from Latin words in ory do not belong to this 
class. 
»o Choir, hearty equatory labour^ tears, movery steam-hoot. 

I 
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(3) The gpreater part of Nouns 

in -goN, -SON, -icxn; Lat. 
io^ sio: 
fa9on, maison, nation, reunion. 

(4) The greater part of Nouns 

terminating in e mute, 
especially when the e 
is preceded hy another 
vowel or by a diph- 
thong : 
arm^, haie, pluie. 



Exe, 

bastion/ champion, mfllion, pion, 
blason, oison, poison, camion, 
poisson,' soup^on, tison, scoi^Moa, 
poinpon, hame^on, gabion, lampion. 

Exc, 
amphibie,3 g^nie, apogee, 
incendie, foie, ^ysee, 
parapluie,* lyc^ coryph^ 
mus^e, troph^e, colisee. 



181. — Nouns in e mute, including those mentioned 
in §180 (i — 12), amount to almost 10,000, of which 
about 7,000 are feminine. Long practice and constant 
attention alone will enable the student to know the 
right gender of this class of Substantives. 



III. Additional Remarks on the Gender 

of Nouns. 

182.—-^. Nouns of Two Genders. 
(i) Aigle, Eagle, 

Masculine. Feminine, 



(i) Whenitmeansa/Swi^Az^if. 
(2) When it is used in the sense 
of standard. 



(i) In the sense of male eagle. 

(2) When it is used figuratively, 

e.g. a man of genius. 

(3) When it stands for the Order 

of the Eagle. 

Examples. L'aigle est courageux ; Taigle blanc de Pologne ; les 
aigles romaines. 

' Bastion^ champion^ million^ pawn, coat-of-armSy gosling, poison^ dray. 
' Fishy sus^icion^Jire-brandy scorfiofu, bodkiHyfish-hooky gabiorty lamp, 
3 Atnphibwus animaly geniuSy highest pitchy fire y liver , Elysium. 
♦ UmbreUOi lyceumy coryphem (Jeadei^t museum, trophy. Coliseum. 
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(2) Amour, d^lice/ orgue,=' Love, delighty organ^ 

Masculine. Feminine. 



When they are used in the Sin- 
gular. 



When they are used in the 
Plural. 



Examples. Son zmonr paternel ; il n'est point ^Hernelles amours; 
c'est un grand A^\t,^\ toutes les delices du Paradis; un orgae puis- 
sant ; des orgues puissantes. 

N.B. — Dilice and orgue are Masculine in the Plural after the 
expression un de: un de mes plus grands deUces (Rousseau)-, un des 
plus beaux orgues de Tltalie. 

(3) Automne, Autumn, 

Masculine. Feminine. 

In ordinary style. | In poetic language. 

Examples. Un bel automne ; un automne triste ; un automne 
fort sec^ 

(4) Chose, TMngy 

Masculiiu. Feminine. 



When it means something in the 
expression quelque chose ^"^ 



When it mecms a thing, or what- 
ever thing, (quelque chose ; 
in this case the Verb fol- 
lowing it must be in the 
Subjunctive). 

Examples. C'est une bonne chose ; quelque chose est changi ici ; 
s'il t*en reste quelque chose cache-/? ; quelque chose que je lui ai 
dite, je n*ai pas reussi ^ le convaincre. 

' The Latin Neuter delictum, which occurs in some Latin writers, has probably 
given rise to the French Masc. le dilice^ whilst the Fern. Us dilices Ls regularly 
derived from the Fem. Plur. delicue. 

* Orgue is Masc. in the Sing., because it is derived from the Neuter organutn ; 
the Plural orgues is Fem., because organa, the Plural of organunt, was wrongly 
taken to be a Noun of the Fem. Gender. 

3 If an Adjective accompanies something^ it is placed after quelque chose and 
ooonected with it by de : something good = quelque chose de hon. 

I 2 
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(5) Couple, Couple, 

Masculine. Feminine. 



When it is used in the sense cf 
a brace, two of a sort. 



(i) When It means husband and 
wife, or the male and fe- 
male of animals. 

(2) When we speak of two per- 
sons united by a similarity 
of temper and sentiment. 

Examples. Ce fut un heureux couple ; un couple de fripons, d'amis, 
d'amants ; un couple de pigeons ; une couple d'oeufs ; une couple de 
pigeons. 

(6) Enfant, ChUd, 

Masculine. Feminine. 

When it refers to a bov. 
N.B. — In the Plural, enfant is 
always Masc. 



When it refers to a gtrl. 



Examples. Cei enfant n'est pas heureux ; c'est une jolie enfant ; 
Marie et Louise viennent d'etudier avec leurs amies, ious ces enfants 
sont tres attentifs. 

(7) Foudre, Lightning, 

Masculine. Feminine. 



In a figurative sense. 



In its proper sense of lightnings 
thunderbolt. 



Examples. Un foudre de guerre, a great warrior ; un foudre 
d'^loquence, a great orator ; les vains foudres de Rome {excommuni- 
cations) ; il fut frappe de la foudre. 

(8) Gens, People, 

Is a Substantive Masc. Plur. ; ' yet any Adjective of two termina- 
tions takes the Fem. form when it immediately precedes gens: if 
such an Adjective be immediately preceded by another Adjective, 

^ The Singular of les gens is la gent (nation, tribe). 
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the Indefinite Article^ or by tout, these words also take the Fem. 
Gender. 

N.B. — Any compound forms, as gens de lettres, gens d'affaires^ &c., 
are always Masculine. 

Examples. Ces gens sont soup^onneux ; instruits par I'exp^rience 
toutes les vieilles gens sont soupgonneux, ils ne croient plus personne ; 
certaines heureuses gens ; quelles sottes gens ! quels sont ces gens ? 
tons les kont^tes gens ; tous les gens de bien ; certains honnites gens. 

(9) CEuvre, Work,^ 

Masculine. Feminine. 



In its general meaning work, 
action, deed. 



In the sense of the work of a 
musician or of an engraver. 

Examples. J'ai le premier oeuvre de Handel ; il a achete tout 
Tceuvre de Diirer ; I'oeuvre de la creation fut achevie en six jours ; 
les oeuvres computes de Racine. 

(10) Orge, Barley^ 

Masculine. Feminine 



In all cases except orgeperUznd 
orge mondi. 



In the two expressions orge 
perli, pearl barley, and orge 
mondi, hulled barley. 

Examples. De belles orges ; les orges sont levies. 



(11) Paques,* Easter^ 

Masculiue. Feminine. 



In ordinary style. 



In a small number of expres- 
sions : Faire de bonnes 
Piques, to receive the Sa- 
crament ; Piques fleuries ; 
Palm-Sunday. 

Examples, J*irai le voir ^ Piques prochain ; quand Piques sera 
venu. 

* The great work of Alehimy, i.e. the philosopher's stone, is called le grand 
ceiivre. 
" La " Pique " is the festival of the Jews : les Juifs celfebrent la Pdque. 
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(12) Periode, Period^ 

Masculine. Feminine. 



When it means the highest point, 
pitch, or length of time. 



When it means period (whether 
in astronomy, chronology, 
or grammar). 

Examples. Au plus haut periode de la gloire; il porta Teloquence 
^ son plus haut periode ; dans le dernier periode de sa vie. — La 
periode solaire, the solar period ; la periode Julienne, the Julian 
period ; cette periode est trop longue, this phrase, or period, as too 
long. 

183. — B, Nouns which change their Gender when their 

Meaning changes.^ 



Masc 



Fem. 



aide 


assistant 


assistance 


*aune 


alder-tree 


ell 


comette 


cornet [officer) 


standard 


cr^pe 


crape 


pancake 


enseigne 


midshipman 


standard 


exemple 


example 


writing-copy 


fourbe 


deceiver 


deception 


garde 


keeper 


gard 


greffe 


record office 


graft 


guide 


guide 


bridle 


hymne 


song 


church hymn 


♦livre 


book 


pound 


manche 


handle 


sleeve 


manoeuvre 


workman 


working 


memoire 


bill 


memory 



' In- many cases the distinctions which have been made between these words 
purely rest on custom, or, what is worse, on the whims of grammarians. Yet the 
difference in gender and meaning of a ^eat number of these Nouns is to be 
found in the fact that they are derived from two quite different etyma, which, 
by gradual changes, have come to take the same form in French. The following 
are the original forms of the Nouns marked thus ( * ) in the list : — 



»c. or NeuL 


Fem. 


Masc. or Neut. 


Fert. 


alnus 


alena 


pensile 


Patella 


liber 


libra 


posto 


Posita (sc, siatt 


modulus 


muscula 


somnus 


summa 


mozzo (//.) 


mos {Old H. Germ.) 


subrid-ere 


sorex 


vnidiov (?) 


Pagina 


tom-are 


turris 


palmus 


paltna 


vagus (Adj.) 


wo£^e {Germ.) 


paralielon 


[Parallela (sc. lined) 


vasum* 


vase (A. -Sax.) 
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Masc. 


Fem. 


merci 


thanks 


mercy \ 


mode 


mood 


fashion 


•moule 


mould 


mussel 


•mousse 


midshipman 


moss 


office 


office^ duty 


, pantry 


•page 


page 


page (in a book) 


paillasse 


down 


mattress 


•palme 


handbreadth 


palm 


pantomime 


actor 


pantomimic art 


•parallHe 


comparison 


parallel line 


pendule 


pendulum 


time-piece 


personne 


nobody 


a person 
pike 


.P^ 


spade {cards) 


stone 


frying-pan 


•poste 


post 


post (letters) 
harbour 


reldche 


respite 


« 


( 

carnage \ 


remittance 


remise 


coach-house 


solde 


balance of accounts 


pay of soldiers 


•somme 


slumber 


sum 


•souris 


smile 


mouse 


•tour 


turn, trick 


tower 


triomphe 


triumph 


trump (cards) 


•vague 


uncertainty 


wave 


♦vase 


vase 


mud 


voile 


veil 


sail 



184. — C. Nouns of Common Gender, 

Artiste, camarade, ^feve, esclave, patriote, pupille, 
adversaire, pensionnaire, auteur, guide, peintre, poete, 
t^moin, ^crivain, &c. 

Examples. Get eUve a obtenu tons les prix; les ^l^ves ont ete 
attentives aujourd'hui ; cette femme est un dangereux adversaire ; 
elle est un bon t^moin. 



185. — D. Masculine Nouns become Feminine when they 
take a Feminine termination. 

(i) e is added to the Masculine form : — 

marchand marchande \ ami amie 
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(2) e or 6 IS changed into esse :- 



abb^ 


abbesse 


maitre 


lUie 


Anesse 


n^e 


chanoine 


chanoinesse 


prince 


comte 


comtesse 


proph^te 


droide 


dnddesse 


tigre 


h6te 


hdtesse 


traitre 



mattresse 

nigresse 

princesse 

prophHesse 

tigresse 

irattresse 



(3) at, et, ot, on, ien, yen, een, double the end 
consonant and add e : — ^ 

chrHienne 

Troyenne 

Europienne 



chat 


chatte 


Chretien 


minet 


minette 


Troyen 


linot 


linotte 


Europeen 


baron 


baronne 





(4) ine marks the Fem. Gender of the following 
Nouns : — 

heros, JUrmne; czar, czarine ; Philippe, Philippine, 

(5) Notice the following forms : — 



bailli 


baillive 


dindon 


dinde 


canard 


cane 


mulet 


louve 


compagnon 


compagne 


mule, &c 



Remark. — Most Substantives form their Feminine like the Adjec- 
tives : for those ending in f and :r, see § 187, No. I ; in eur and 
teuvy see § 187, Nos. 7 and 8. 



' The following Nouns also form their Feminine in esse : — 

Dieu dSesse doge 

devin devineresse* larron 

due duchesse pair 



dogaresse 

larronesse 

pairesse 



' Most Nouns in an simply add e in order to form their Feminine :^ anglican, 
anglicane; persan, persane ; only a few double the n before the additiou of e: 
ps^ysaxi, paysanne ; Jean, Jeanne. 



* Devineresse means conjurer^ whilst devineuse (which is the Feminine of 
devineur) meaais guesser. 



Chapter IV.— Adjectives (Adjectifs.) 



I. Formation of the Feminine.' 

1 86. — General Rule. Adjectives form their Feminine 
by adding e mute to the Masculine tennination, but they 
do not change if they end in an e mute : — 

^2xA^grande; jolifjoite; sens^ sensie, 
un homme habile^ une femme habile. 

187. — Special Rules, Adjectives ending 

(i) In f and x,» change these letters into ve and se 
respectively : — 

actif, active ; heureux, heureuse. 



sweet 
false 
appointed 
red {of hair) 
old 

short \ onthe grave ac- 
short / cent, see No. 4. 

' See Reasons and Illustrations^ §§ 348 — 353. 

' See ibid., § 351 (A). 3 See ibul., § 351 (note). 



Except. 


doux 


douce 




faux 3 


fausse 




prefix 


prefixe 




roux 


rousse 




vieux 


vieiUe 




brief 


brieve 




bref 


breve 
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(2) In g and c, change these letters into gue and 
que * respectively : — 

long, longue;^ i^vibYiCf publique. 



Except, grec 3 
sec* 
blanc* 
franc* 



grecque 


Greek 


seche 


dry 


blanche 


white 


franche 


free 



Obs, I. Franc \\z&franque in the Fern, when it means 
Frank or Prankish : la langue Jranque, 



(3) In as,5 ais ; ^ eil, el, es,5 et ; ^ ien ; on, os,5 
ot ; ^ ul,s double their final consonant and add e: — 

grsLSfgrasse; muet, muette ; sot, sotte. 



Except ras 
frais 


rase 
fraiche 


mauvais 


mauvaise 


niais 


niaise 


complet* 


complete 


concret 


concrete 


discret 


discrete 


inquiet 
prIt 
replet 
secret 


inqui^te 
prete 
replete 
secrete 


cagot 
d^vot 


cagote 
devote 


idiot 


idiote 



smooth 
fresh 
bad 
siify 
complete 
concrete 
discreet 
anxious 
recuiy 
stout 
secret 
bigot 
devout 
idiotic 



Obs, Adjectives in h lose their accent in the Fem. 
Gender : profh^^ prof esse ; exprh^^ expresse. 



« Sec Reasons and Illustrations, §352 ([note 1). 

' Adjectives in gu take e in the Feminine (the pronunciation remains un« 
changed) : — 

aigu, aigui; ambigu, ambigui. 

3 See Reasons and Illustrations^ § 352 (note 2). ♦ See ibid., % 357, 
S See ibid., § 351 (B). 6 See ibid,, f 353 (A). 
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(4) In er, and, generally speak,mg, all Adjectives the 
final consonant of which is preceded by an unaccented e 
(see the Except, in No. 3), take the grave accent on the 
e and add e mute : — * 

am^, awkre ; fier^ fibre ; discr^, discrhie, 

(5) Notice the Fem. of the following Adjectives : — ' 



col 


coite 


quiet 


favori 


favorite 


favourite 


benin 


b^nigne 


benign 


malin 


maligne 


malicious 


absous 


absoute 


acquitted 


dissous 


dissoute 


dissolved 


tiers 


tierce 


third 


gentil 


gentille 


pretty 



(6) Five Adjectives have a second form of the Masc- 
which is used before Nouns beginning with a vowel or 
an h mute : — 3- 

Masc. Fem. 

beau bel ■ belle fine 

nouveau nouvel nouveUe new 

fou fol foUe foolish 

mou mol moUe soft 

vieux vieil vieille old 

Obs, I. Jutneau^ twin, \iz.%jumelle in the Fem. 

Obs. 2. Flusieurs is both Masc. and Fem. ' 

Obs, 3. We may say vimx ami and vieil ami ; vieux 
homme and vieil homme; this latter form in the Scriptural 
sense, sinner. 

Obs. 4. Dtt and crii^ Past Participles of devoir and 
croitrey lose the circumflex accent in the Feminine : 
due, crue. 

(7) Adjectives ending in eur (and Substantives in 

* See Reasons and Illustrations ^ % 353 (B). 

" See ibid,, % 351 (D). ^ See ibid,, % 351 (CX 
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eur used adjectively) form their Fem. in four diflferent 
ways : — 

a. By adding e : all Adjectives in erieur and those 
derived from Latin Comparatives in eur : — 

anterieur antcrieure anterior 

majeur majeure most important 

b. By changing eur into euse : all those Adjectives 
which can be formed from a Present Participle by 
changing ant into eur : — 



Pres 


. Part. 




Masc. 


Fem. 


flatt-ant 




flatt-cur 


flatt-euse 


dans-ant 




dans-eur 


dans-euse 


Except. I. 


inventeur 




inventrice 


inventor 




executeur 




executrice 


executor 




inspecteur 




inspectrice 


inspector 




pers^cuteur 




persecutrice 


persecutor 




gouvemeur 




gouvemante 


governor 




debiteur 


i 


debiteuse 


spreader, retailer 




) 


d^bitrice 


debtor 




procurenr 


t 


procureuse 


attorn^ 




procuratrice 


proxy 






( 


chanteuse 


singer 




chanteur 


i 


cantatrice 


K high-class profes' 
\ sional singer 


Except. 2. 


bailleur ' 




bailleresse 


lessor 




chasseur 


■ 


chasseuse 
chasseresse 


hunter 
(in poeiryi) 




defendeur 




defenderesse 


defendant 


t 


demandeur 


t 


demandeuse 
demanderesse 


asker 
plaintiff 




enchanteur 




enchanteresse 


enchanter 




pecheur =* 




pecheresse 


sinner 




vendeur 


1 


vendeuse 
venderesse 


seller 
vendor {law) 




vengeur 




vengeresse 


avenger 



c. By changing eur into eresse : all those Adjectives 
which form the second exception to Rule b. 

' Bailleur, yarvner, has in the Fem. bailleuse. 
* Pecheur, fisherman ^ Yizs, piclieuse in the Fem. 
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d. By changing teur into trice : the Adjectives be- 
longing to this class are derived from Latin words in 
tor, Fem. trix— 



acteur 

createur 

bienfaiteur 



actrice 

creatrice 

bienfaitrice 



actor 

creator 

benefactor 



(8) The following Adjectives have an irregular form : 



ambassadeur 

empereur 

serviteur 



ambassadrice 

imperatrice 

servante 



ambassador 

emperor 

servant 



(9) Adjectives and Substantives expressing trades^ pro- 
fessions^ &c., generally followed by men, do not change 
even when they are applied to women : — 

Graveur [engraver), docteur {doctor\ auteur {author), traducteur 
{translator)^ peintre {painter), &a : e.g. une femme auteur, a female 
author ; elle ^tait un po^te admirable. 

Obs, Poetesse, afemcUepoet, is seldom used. 



(10) Defective Adjectives, 
a. Adjectives used with Masc. Noun- only : 



ch^tain 

fat 

resous 



nutbrown 

coxcomb 

solved 



dispos 

aauilin 

velin 



b. Adjectives used with Fem. Nouns only : 



crasse 
romane 



gross 
romance 



cursive 
pleni^re 



nimble 

aquiline 

vellum 



cursive 
full 



Obs. I. Chdtain is sometimes used in the Fem. chdtaine ; JUbreu 
has generally hebreue; hibraique is used only in grammaire hibraique, 
la langue hSra'tque, le culte hibraique, les maurs hibrai'ques. 

Obs. 2. Grognon, grumbling, and timoin, witness, are used both 
for the Masc. and the Fem. 
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II. Formation of the Plural. 

i88. — General Rule. Adjecrives form their plural liKe 
Substantives by adding j" to the singular: >//, jolis; jolu, 

jolies ; grand^ grands ; grande, grandes. 

Except. Tout^ Fem. toute^ has in the Plural tous^ Fern. 
toutes. 

189. — Special Rules. The Pliual of Adjectives is also 
formed — 

(i) By adding x to those ending in au and eu: beau, 

beaux, hibreu, hibreux. 
Except. Bleu, blue, and feu, lately deceased, take s. 

(2) By changing into aux the termination al .-"^ igal, 

Jgatuc ; brutal, brutaux. 

Except. Some Adjectives in «/ take x; — 

amical' colossal ducal fatal 

final frugal glacial initial 

matinal nasal natal naval thdatral 3 

And 



austral 


boreal 


bancal 


doctoral 


jovial 


labial 


lingual 


medial 


oval 


paschal 


penal 


virginal 



Obs. Adjectives in ant and ent better keep the end -/ in the 
Plural : charmanis instead of charmans. 

* Sec /?^<w/?«j, &c., ^§ 354— 356. 

' Many writers use even these Adjectives in aux, as : fnigaux^ ducaux, 
natauxt austraux. 

3 The following Adjectives are generally used with Fem. Nouns only : — 

b6n6ficial canonial coll^^al crucial 

diagonal diametral experimental medicinal 
mental patronal transverse^' vocal 
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(3) Plural of Compound Adjectives. 

A, General Rules, 

a. When one of the Adjectives serves to qualify the other, 
the second Adjective only takes the mark of the 
plural : — * 



Sing. 


Plur. 




clair-seme 


clair-sem^s 


tkift'sawn 


court-vetu 


court-vetus 


short'Coated 


demi-mort 


demi-morts 


half-dead 



B. When both Adjectives serve to qualify the Noun, both 
take the mark of the plural : — ' 

Masc. Sing. Masc. Plur. Fem. Plur. 

aigre-doux aigres-doux aigres-douces between sweet and 

sour 
frais-cueilli frais-cueillis fralches-cueillies freshly gathered 
ivre-mort ivres-morts ivres-mortes dead-idrunk 

B, Special Rules. — Compoimd Adjectives of Colour. 

a. When one of the Adjectives serves to qualify the other, 

both remain unchanged : des cheveux chitain-clair 
{light brown) ; des robes bleu-fonc^ {dark blue). 

b. When both Adjectives serve to qualify the Noun, both 

i^ee with the Noun in Number and Gender: des 
^toffes bleues claires, i.e. fabrics blue in colour and 
light in texture. 

Obs. Adjectives of Colour remain invariable when they are derived 
from Substantives : — 

des gants paiUe straw-coloured gloves 

des robes ponceau flame-coloured dresses 

' If nonveau be one of the terms of the Compound Adjective, it sometimes 
changes and sometimes remains invariable ; thus : Sing, nota/eau-n^.nouveau- 
nie; Plur. nouveau-n/s : Sing, nouveau-mari/j nouvelU-mari^e Plur. nou- 
veaux-ntariiSi nouvelles-fnarUes. 

3 All-powerful has in the Sing, tout-^issantt Fem. ioute-puissante ; in the 
Plur. tout-putssants, toutes-puissantes. 
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III. Comparison of Adjectives.' 

190. — (t) The Comparative of an Adjective is formed 
by placing plus, more^ or moins, kss^ before the Posi- 
tive, and the Superlative ^ by putting the Definite Article 
before the Comparative : — 



Positive. 

Afasc. grand 
Fern, grande 

Masc. sage 
Fein, sage 



Comparative, 
plus grand 
plus grande 

moins sage 
moins sage 



Superlative. 

le plus grand 
la plus grande 

le moins sage 
la moins sage 



191. — (2) The following Adjectives have two different 
forms for the Comparative and Superlative : — 3 



bon 



mauvais 



petit 



is I 



Positive. 

good 
simple-minded 

wicked 
bad 

small 

small {in size) 



Comparative, 
meilleur 
plus bon 

pire 

plus mauvais 

moindre 
plus petit 



Superlative. 

le meilleur 
le plus bon 

le pire 

le plus mauvais 

le moindre 
le plus petit 



192. — (3) The Adverbs of the preceding Adjectives 
form their Comparatives and Superlatives in the follow- 
ing manner : — 



Positive, 
bien well 

mal badly 

peu little 

and: beaucoup much 



Comparative, 
mieux 

\ P'^ ! 

\ plus mal I 

moins 

plus 



Superlative. 

le mieux 
le pis 

le plus mal 
le moins 
le plus 



' See Reasons^ &c., § 357. ' ^ 

^ Some Superlatives in issime (from Lat. issimtis) are still used as titles: 
iirinissintet iminentissitne^ rivSrendissinie ; or, in colloquial and familiar 
language, savaniissime ^ rarissime: quelques richissimes bourgeois (£d. About). 

3 See ReasoTtSf &c., § 358. 
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193. — (4) Additional Remarks, 

a. When the Adjective follows the Noun, the Definite 
Article must be repeated ; thus, either : le plus heureux 

soldaty or le soldat Uplus heureux, 

b. After a Comparative, than is expressed by que : — 

II est plus heureux gue sage he is more fortunate than wise, 

c. Plus or moins must be repeated before every Adjec- 
tive : — 

II esltplus content etplus sage he is fiappier and wiser than a 
qu'un roi king 

d. Translate as,,, as by aussi,,,que, and not so.,. ashy 
pas si,., que: — 

Ce jardin est aussi grand que le v6tre, this garden is as targe as 
yours ; il n'est pas si heureux que vous, he is not so happy osyou, 

e. The Definite Article is not used when the Adjective 
in the Superlative^ is preceded by a Possessive Adjective : 
mon, ton, son, &c. : — 

le plus grand chagrin the greatest sorrow 

mon plus grand chagrin my greatest sorrow 

f. The Superlative Absolute is formed by placing be- 
fore the Adjective bieriy fort, trhs, extr^mement, infini- 
ment, &c. : — 

II est bien heureux ; c*est extrimement dangereux. 

g. In aft6r the Superlative is to be translated by de-: — 

C'est la plus belle maison de Manchester, this is the finest home in 
Manchester, 

< Some Adjectives do not admit of a comparison: ainSj puini^ premier^ 
dernier, itemel, principal^ immortel, unique, inJSni, immente, parfait, 
tUvin, CLC 

K 



Chapter v.— Pronouns (Pronoms),^ 



J 94, — Most Pronouns are either — 

Conjunctive, i.e. immediately preceding or following 

the Verb : il donne ; il lui donnait ; donnait-il ; or 

Disjunctive, ue, used independently of a Verb or 
separated from it by other words: Qui frappe? nioi; il 

.travaille pour lui. 



I. Personal Pronouns (Pronoms Personnels).* 



195. — A, Conjunctive. 



1st Person. 
Nom. je / 
Dat. me to me 
Ace. me me 



Nom. nous we 
Dat. nous to us 
Ace. nous us 



Singular. 



2nd Person, 
tu thou 
te to thee 
te thee 

Plural 

vous you 
vous to you 
vous you 



3rd Person. 
Masc. Fern. 



il he^ it 
lui to him, it 
le him, it 



ils they 
leur to them 
les them 



elle she 
lui to hef 
la her 



elles they 
leur to them 
les them 



* See Reasons t &c., § 360. 



See ^idf § 361. 
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196. — a. The Genitive Singular and Plural of this Pro- 
noun (pf me, of thee, &c. ; of us, of you, &c.) is wanting ; 
it is supplied by the Genitive of Personal Disjunctive 
Pronouns (see § 200) : — 

II parlait de mot et de lui he was speaking of me and of him 

b. As to the 3rd Person Singular and Plural of this 
Pronoun, its Genitive may be expressed hy en (= of him, 
her, it, them), its Dative hy y {=i to him, her, it, them). 
Like the other Personal Pronouns, they are placed before 
the Verb, but after any other Pronouns, y always pre- 
ceding en : — 

H en parla he spoke of it (him, her, them) 

Je vous^ en donnerai I shall give you there of it (them) 

II m'^ mena he took me there 

197. — The a of la and the e oi je, me, ie, se, le, must 
be elided before any Verb beginning with a vowel or a 
silent h : — 

Je t'entends (te)^ je Tadmire (= le and la). 

198. — ^The Reflective Pronoun is — 

1st Person. 2nd Person. 3rd Person. 

Sing, me myself te thyself se himself her- 

self itself 
Plur. nous ourselves vous yourselves se themselves 

Jefw^ defends I defend mys^i 

II se loue he praises himself 

Elles se trompent they deceive themselves 

199. — Place of the Personal Pronouns. 

a. The Nominatives are placed before the Verb, except 
in questions and in parenthetical sentences : — 

H croit ; vous ne voyez pas ; croit-U ; * me voili,* dit-il. 

K 2 
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b. The Datives and Accusatives also precede the Verb, 
and in compound tenses its auxiliary, but they follow the 
negative ne if the Verb be used negatively : — 

II lui ecrit he writes to him 

Elle /*a frappe she has beaten him 

Vous ne lui avez pas repondu you have not answered him 

Nous les voyons we see them 

Note. — If the interrogative form were to be given to these sen- 
tences, the only change to be made would be to place the subject 
after the Verb : luiArit-Mi'i Pa4'€!X<t frappi? ne lui avez-YOXis pas 
ripondui Les voyonS'noMS? (See § 71). 

c. The Datives and Accusatives are placed before the 
Imperative used negatively^ and after this mood when it 
is used affirmcUivdy : — ' 

Ne le {les) punis pas do not punish him (them) 

Punis-/<f," or punis-/^j ..pmish him (them) 

Ne lui prStez pas ce crayon ' do not lend him this pencil 

Tretez-lui ce couteau » lend him this pencil 
"Ecns-nioi bientSt write to me soon 

d. If the Verb be preceded by two Personal Pronouns, 
the one being in a Dative, the other in an Accusative 
case, their order is as follows : — 



The 
Datives 




The 
Accusatives 



stand before ( J^ ^f^' ^ 

the ) ^ ^^O^f ^ 

Accusatives / les them 



but 

le him, it stand before ( l"i to him, to her 

la her, it the < and 

les them Datives / leur to them 



* In this case me and te are changed into moi and toi^ except when they are 
followed by en : ne me trompez pas, do not deceive me ; daaatz-moi ce canif, 
ffive me this pen-knife ; donnez-m'en assez, g^e me enough of it, 

' The Pronoun or Pronouns which follow the Imperative immediately must be 
connected with this mood by a hyphen : donnez-lui ; prStez-le-lui. 
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II me le donne 

n le lui donne 

Nous vous les donnerons 

Nous les lui donnerons 

Ne me le dis pas 



he gives it me 

he gives it him 

we shall give them to you 

we shall give them to him 

do not tell it {to) me 



e. If the Imperative be used afiinnatively, the Pro- 
nouns musty accordmg to No. r, be placed ailer it, and, 
in this case, the Accusatives le, la, les always precede 
not only the Datives lui and leur, but also the Datives 
mot, tot, nous, vous : — ' 



'Ejcns-le-lui 

"Ecxis-le-nous 

'Pr^tez-la-moi 

Vx^tez'la-leur 

Dis-le-moi 

200. — B, Disjunctive, 



write it to him 
write it to us 
lend it (to) me 
lend it (to) them 
/^//it(to)me 



Singular. 



zst Person. 
Nom. moi / 
Gen. de moi o/me 
Dat k mot to me 
Ace. moi me 



and Person. 

coi thou 

de toi of thee 

k toi to thee 

toi thee 



lui he 
de lui (en) of him 
k lui to him 
lui hint 



3rd Person. 



elle she 

d'elle (en) of her 

k elle to her 

elle her 



Nom. nous we 

Gen. de nous qfus 

Dat. k nous to us 

Ace. nous us 



Plural. 



vous you 

de vous of you 

kvous to you 

vous you 



eux they 
d'eux(en) of them, 
k eux to thetn 

eux them 



elles Mo' 
d'elles(en) of them 
k elles /<y /A^rm 

elles them^ 



201. — Reflective Pronoun of the 3rd Person. 

Singular and Pliual. 

himself, herself, itself, oneself themselves 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 



SOI 

de soi 

4 soi 

soi 



of 
to 






»» 









)7 



' Y and «» follow any other Pronoun, except y-moi^ y-toi^ y4e : donne-m'en, 
give me of it; conduisez-nous-y, take us there; menez-y-le, take him thither. 
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202. — ^The Disjunctive Personal Pronouns must be 
employed — 

(i) When they are neither the Subject nor the Object 
of the Verb : — 

Qui est venu ? lui^ eux elles who came ? he, they 

Qui a fait ce poeme ? mot et /ui who made this poem ? I and he 

(2) After any Preposition except fo : — 



Nous parlions de tat, de lui 
II viendra avec eux 
lis Tont izhapour moi 

But 

II te parle, il lui parle, il leur 
parle 

(3) After c'est, // is : — 



we were speaking of thee, of him 
he will come with them 
they did it for me 

he speaks to thee, to him, to thefn 



c'est moi 
c'est toi 
c'est lui 
c'est elle 



it is I 
it is thou 
it is he 
it is she 



c'est nous 
c*est vous 
ce sent eux 
ce sent elles 



it is we 
it is you 
it is they 
it is they 



(4) When they are followed by tnhne: — 



/ myself 
thou thyself 
he himself 
soi-mgme oneself 
elle-m^me she herself 



moi-meme 

toi-m^me 

lui-meme 



nous-m6mes we ourselves 

vous'm^mes you yourselves 

eux-memes th^ themselves 

elles-memes th^ themselves 



II. Possessive Pronouns (Pronoms Possessifs).' 
203. — A. Conjunctive. 



a. 1st Pers. 
Masc. Fein, 
mon ma 
mes mes 



my 
my 



notre our 
nos our 



2nd Pers, 

Masc. Fem. 
ton ta thy 
tes tes thy 



votre 
vos 



your 
your 



3rd Pers. 

Masc. Fem. 
son sa his, hers, its 
ses ses his, hers, its 

leur their 
leurs their 



' See Reasons and Illustrations, % 363* 
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204. — The Possessive Pronouns must be repeated 
before every Noun : — * 

Mon oncle et ma tante sont my uncle and aunt have arrived 



arrives 



205. — ^The French Possessive Pronouns always agree 
in number and gender with the object possessed^ not with 
the poss€ssor, as in English : — 

Elle aime son p^re et sa mfere • she Iffves her father and her 

mother 
II voit son fr^re, sa soeur et ses he sees his brother ^ his sister^ and 

amis "b^sjriends 

Nous avons perdu notre chapeau we have lost our hat and our 

et nos gants gloves 

206. — ^For the sake of Euphony mon, ton, son, are 
used instead of ma, ta, sa, before feminine nouns be- 
ginning with a vowel or silent h\ — * 

Son attention cessa bientdt his attention soon flagged 

207. — B, Disjunctive: — 3 

a. le mien, la mienne, mine; le tien, la tienne, thine; le sien, la 

sienne^ his^ hers, its, 
les miens, les miennes, mine; les tiens, les tiennes, thine ; les 
siens, les siennes, his, kers, its 

b, le, la n6tre, ours ; le, la wotrc, yours; le, la leur, theirs 
les n6tres> ours; les v6tres, yours ; les leurs, theirs 



' In speaking: to other people of their relatives, it is customary to use 
Monsieur, Messieurs, Madame, Mademoiselle, before the Possessive Adjec- 
tive: — 

Monsieur votre p^rc cst-il arriv6 ? has your father come f 
Mademoiselle (or Mdlle.) votre has your sister come with you ^ 
soeur est-elle venue avec vous 1 

■ See Reasons cutd Illustrations, § 363. 3 See ibid., § 364. 
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208. — ^The Disjunctive Pronouns, referring to a Noun 
mentioned before, must agree with it in number and 
gender : — 

Prenez mon livre et le sien take my book and his {or hers) 

Void sa plume et la mtenne here is his pen and mine 

Notre jardin est plus grand que our garden is larger than youi-s 
MvUre 

209. — If the Definitive Article, which stands before 
these Pronouns, be preceded by de or <i, it becomes in 
the Sing, du^ auy and in the Plur. des, aux (see § 161) : — 

Voulez-vous du mien? Non, will you take from mine? No^ 
merci, j'aime mieux prend- thank you^ I prefer taking 

re du sien que du vStre from his than from yours 



III. Demonstrative Pronouns. (Pronoms 

Demonstratifs)'. 

210. — A. Conjunctive, 

Masc. Fern. 

Sing, ce cet ^^^^^te)"^'"" cette this 

Plur. ces ces these 

Voyez vous ce soldat ? do you see this soldier f 

Domiez-moi cet argent give me this money 

211. — If a distinction is to be made between a nearer 
and a more remote object, the latter is pointed out by 
affixing -ciy the former by affixing 4d : — 

Ce live-« et ce livre./<i this book and that book 

Cet enfant*/^, ces hommes-/i that cliild, those men 

> See Reasons^ &c., § 367. 



2 

must 
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12. — Contrary to English usage, these Pronouns 
jt be repeated before every Substantive : — 



Ces gar9ons et ces filles vont ^ these boys and girls are going 
I'ecole to school 

213. — B. Disjunctive, 

Masc. Fem, 

a. Sing, celui celle thiSy that 

Plur. ceux celles these^ those 

b ceci cela this^ that, 

ce . it 

214. — Neither celui, celle, &c, nor ceci^ cela, are ever 
followed by a Noun ; there is this difference between 
them» that the former Pronoun refers to a Noun ex- 
pressed before, while the latter denotes something 
not already mentioned, but to which we point at the 
moment of speaking ; — 

Rendez-moi mon livre et celui give tne back my book and that 

[ceux) de mon neveu (those) of my nephew 

II a vendu sa voiture et celle he sold his carriage and that 

{celles) de son ami . (those) 0/ his friend 

Croyez-vous cela f do you believe that ? 

Laissez-moi ceci et donnez-moi leave this to me and give me 
cela that 

215. — The Disjunctive or Neuter Pronoun ce (not to 
be confounded with the Conjunctive Demonstrative 
Pronoun, see § 210) never stands before a Noun nor 
in reference to a Noun mentioned before. It means : — 

a, ffcy she, it, they, those, when it is placed before or 
after Hre. 

"Est'ce toi ? Oui, ^est moi is it you ? Yes, it is / 

Ce sont mes amis they are my friends 

Cest mie excellente femme she is an excellent woman 
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b. thai which (=: what) when followed by qui^ or que; 
that of whichy when followed by dont (see § 226). 



Ce qui me plait c'est sa pru- 
dence 
Retenez ce que je vous dis 
Ce dont vous m'avez parle hier 
me contrarie beaucoup 



what pleases me^ is his pru-- 

dence 
remember what / tell you 
that of which you spoke to me 

yesterday annoys me very 

mtcck 



216. — With the addition of -^/, -Id, the Pronouns 
celui-ciy celle-d, &c. are used with reference to the nearest 
object (:= I. this, 2. the latter), celui-ld, celle-ld, &a, 
with reference to the first-mentioned object (=1. that, 
2. the former). 



Voici deux poires; prendrez-vous 

celle-ci ou celle-lh. f 
Cic^ron et Demosthenes ^taient 

deux grands orateurs ; celui- 

Ih vivait en Italic, celui-ci 

en Grece 



here are tzvo pears ; will you take 
this (one) or that (one) ? 

Cicero and Demosthenes were two 
great orators ; the former 
lived in Italy, the latter in 
Greece 



217. — Followed by Relative Pronouns, cdm, cdle, &c. 
have the sense of he who, she who, that which : — 



Nom. 
Gen, 



celui, 
celui, 
celui, 




celle qui 
celle dont 
celle de qui 
K k qui 
( auquel 
Uqui 
j a laquelle 
celle qui 



he^ she who 
he, she of whom 
he, she of whom 
he, to whom 
he J to whom 
she, to whom 
shCy to whom 
he, she whom 



that which 
that of which 

that to which 

that to which 
that which 



Similarly for the plural 
7vho, &c. 

Un monsieur est venu pendant 
votre absence, mais ce 
n'etait pas celui dont vous 
avez parle hier 

N'avez-vous pas vu celle h qui 
j*avais donne la lettre ? 



ceux qui, celles qui, they 



a gentleman called during your 
absence^ but it was not he 
of whom you spoke yester- 
day 

did you not see her to whom / 
had given the letter ? 
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IV. Interrogative Pronouns. 

Interrogatifs.^) 

218. A. Conjunctive, 



(Pronoms 



Singular. 
Masc. Fem. 
Nom. quel quelle 
Gen. de quel quelle 
Dat k quel quelle 
Ace. quel quelle 



Plural. 

Masc. Fem. 

quels quelles 

de quels quelles 

^ quels quelles 

quels quelles 



whichy what? 
of which, what? 
to which, what ? 

which, what? 



De qudle ftmmt parlez-vous ? of which woman do you speak ? 
Quel homme voulez-vous dire? which man do you mean ? 

219. — Qud may be separated from its Substantive, 
but it must nevertheless agree with it in gender and 
number : — 
Quelle est la capitale de la France ? which is the capital of France ? 

220. — ^Translate what a simply by qttel^ quelle, &c. 
Quel homme ! quelle surprise ! what a man I what a surprise! 



221. — B. Disjunctive, 



a. Persons, 

Masc. & Fem. 
N, qui %vho f 

G. de qui I ^^;j^^ y 

D. ik qui to whom f 
A. qui whom f 



b. Persons and Things, 

Masc. Fem. 

lequel laquelle which f 

\ duquel de laquelle of which f 

auquel k laquelle to which t 
lequel laquelle which f 



€. Things, 

que,quoi what? 

de quoi qfwhatf 

& quoi to what? 
que, quoi what? 



222. — Lequel, in the plural lesquels, lesquelles, &c. is 
used when we are asking which among several persons or 
things. It is therefore always followed by a genitive or 
a genitive has to be supplied. 



Lequel de ces temps faut-il em- 
ployer ici ? 

Vous me dites que vous avez 
rencontr^ mon fr^re, lequel? 



which of these tenses must be 

used here ? 
you tell me that you met my 
brother — ^which ? 



' See Reasons, &c.| $ 369. 
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223. Whose (see also §§229 and 230) is de qui or h 
qui; the latter is used when it stands before ttre^ and 
means to whom belongs ? — 

Dg qui Charlemagne Aait-il le fils ? whose son was Charlemagne ? 
A qui est cette maison ? whose house is this ? 

224. — ^The periphrastic interrogation, qui est-ce qui^ 
may be used instead of qui^ &c. : — 

qm a chant^ ici ? who sang here ? 

Nom. \ ^' est-ce ^/ a chante 
ici? 

de qui parlez-vous ? of whom do you speak ? 

Gen. \ de qui est-ce que vous 
parlez? 

( <J qui ecrivez-vous ? to whom are you wriHng? 

Dat. < ^ qui est-ce que vous 
( ecrivez ? 

iqui voyez-vous ? whom do you see f 

qui est-ce que vous 
voyez? 

225. — Similarly we may say qt^ est-ce qui and qu^ est-ce 
que instead of que : — ' 

^'est-il arriv^ ? what * has happened ? 

Nom. \ ^«'est-ce qui est ar- 
rive? 

de quoi parle-t-il ? of what is he speaking ? 

Gen. -J de quoi est-ce qu^il 
parle ? 

' Que is also used in the sense of an Adverb or a Conjunction (= combien, 
pourquoi?). 

Que de sendees 11 vous a rendus ! how many services he has ren- 
dered you ! 

Que ne se plalnt-ll aupr&s du roi ? why does he not complain to the 

king? 

' The nominative ivhat can be rendered by que only before Impersonal or 
Intransitive Verbs {gue deviendrai-ie f que se passe-t-il f) ; before all other Verbs 
gu'est-ce qui must be employed igu est-ce qui vous afflige f = what). 
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Dat. 



Ace. 



I 
i 



h quoi visez-vous ? 
^ qtioi est-ce que vous 
visez? 

que d^irez-vous ? 
^«*est-ce que vous de- 
sirez? 



at what are you aiming ? 



what do you wish f 



226 — V. Relative Pronouns. (Pronoms 

Relatifs) .^ 



a. 
Sing. & Plur. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 



Masc. and Fem, 



Ace. 



Masc. 



qui 
de'qui, dont' 
k qui 

{qui only after Preposi- 
que tions and in speaJdng 
of persons) 



who^ which 
ofwhom, which 
to whom, which 

whom, which 



Fem. 

b. lequel laquelle 
duquel de laquelle 
auquel k laquelle 
lequel laquelle 



Masc. Fem. 

lesquels lesquelles 

desquels desquelles 

auxquels auxquelles 

lesquels lesquelles 



who^ which 

of whom, which 

to whom, which 

whom, which 



e. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat 
Ace. 



ce qui 
ce dont 
ce k quoi 
ce que 



Lliomme qui fut tue 
Le mot dont vous parlez 
La dame d qui voms avez ^crit 
L'enfant qui vous voyez 
L'ami avec qui j*ai fait ce 
voyage 



that which, what 
that of which 
that to which 
thai which, what 

the man who was killed 
the word of which you :J>eak 
the lady to whom you wrote 
the child whom you see 
the frietid with whom / made 
this voyage 



227. — The final e of que is elided before a Vowel or 
silent h; qui never changes : — 

La maison qtCil a achet^e (for que iVs ■ I'ami avec qui il est venu. 



' See Reasons, &c., § 369. 



■ See ibidt § 37a 
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228. — The Relative Pronouns who^ which, may be 
omitted in English : they must always be expressed in 
French : — 

Le livre que vous avez ax:hete est tht book you bought is excellent 
excellent 

229. — Whose is generally rendered by dont which must 
immediately be followed by the subject of the Relative 
Clause : — 

Le soldat dont vous connaissez the soldier whose children you 
les enfants know 

But:— 
Le soldat dont les enfants vous the soldier whose children know 
connaissent you 

230. — Instead of cb?it we must use de qui^ or duquel^ 
desquds, &c., if whose depends on a Noun governed 
by a Preposition : — 

Le prince sur la protection du- the priftce on whose protection 

quel (or de qui) vous comp- you count 

tez 

Le journal dans, les colonnes the journal in the columns of 

duqud j'ai trouve cette ngu- which I found this news 

veUe 

Les g^n^raux d la bienveillance the generals to whose kindness 

desquels (or de qui) vous de- you owe everything 

vez tout 

231. — Qui is used in speaking oi persons. 

232. — Lequel, &c. which always agrees in gender and 
number with the Noun to which it refers, is used instead 
of qui. 

a. When, referring to animals or things, it is governed 
by a preposition : — 

Voici le livre dans lequel j'ai here is the book in which I found 

trouv^ tant de fautes so many mistakes 

Le cheval sur lequel il est mont^ the horse on which he mounted 
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b. When there would be an ambiguity in the phrase : — 

Le frbre de la jeune captive le* the brother of the young captive 
" quel a ^crit cette lettre, est girl who wrote this letter is 

tres habile very clever 

N.B. \iqui were used here instead oilequely it would, as it always 
does, refer to the Noun which immediately precedes it, and the sense 
of this sentence would altogether be changed. 

VI. The Adverbs en, y, ou, dont, used as 

Pronouns. 

233. — (i) En originally an Adverb {Lat, inde ^^from 
there) is used : — 

d5. As a Personal Pronoun of both genders and num- 
bers in reference to persons and chiefly to animals and 
things ; it corresponds to the Genitive case, and stands 
instead oi de lui^ d^elle^ d'eux^ d^elles (of Mm, of it, of her, 
of them) : — 

Parlez-vous de ces livres ? do you speak of these books ? 

Oui, nous en parlons. Yes, we speak of them 

Cette maladie est dangereuse ; this illness is dangerous ; he will 

il en mourra die of it 

b. As a Possessive Pronoun, instead of his, her, its, 
their ; — 

Je viens de voir Londres ; les / have just seen London ; its 
palais en sont magnific^ues palaces are beautiful 

J'aime les fleurs ; '^en admire la / like flowers ; I admire their 
beaute beauty 

c. In the sense of some, any, twne of it, of them : — 

Si vous avez des roses, donnez if you have any roses, give me 

TD^en quelques unes some 

Voici des plumes; en voulez- here are pens ; do you want zxiy'i 

vous? 
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Obs. In French, en must be used in the answer : — 

a. When the Noun or the Pronoun in the question is preceded 
by de: — 

Ont-ils parl^ cU lui ? Oui, ils en have they spoken of him f Yes, 
ont parle they have 

b. When the Noun in the question is used in a partitive sense : — 

A-t-il des protecteurs? Oui, il has he any protectors ? Yes, h^ 
^» a de trfes-puissants has very powerful ones 

Avez-vous du papier ? Oui, j*«/ have you any paper ? Yes, I 
ai have 

c. When the Noun in the question is preceded by un or une ; in 
this case un or une must be repeated in the answer, except when 
the answer is negative : — 

A-t-il un cheval ? Oui, il ^« a has he got a horse ? Yes, he 

un has 

Avez-vous perdu une plume ? have you lost Vipen ? 

Oui, j'en ai perdu une yes, I have 

A-t-il «« piano ? Non, iln'^wa has he a piano ^ No, he has 

pas not 

d. When the Noun in the question or in the first part of the 
sentence is preceded by a numeral or an adverb of quantity : — 

Vous avez deux fr^res, et moi, you have two brothers and I 

yen ai quatre have four 

Puisque vous z-ytz'tant de fleurs, as you have so many flowers, 

donnez rc^en une (or quel' give me one (or some) 

ques unes) 

234. — (2) Y is used not only as an Adverb {Zaf, 
ih\ there) but also as a demonstrative pronoun of both 
genders and numbers; it is mostly employed with re- 
ference to animals^ things^ and places^ rarely with reference 
to persons ; it stands for the Dative^ and corresponds to 
the English to it, at tt, upon it^ in //, him^ her^ them. 
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Avcz-vous ^te k Londres ? Oui, have you been in London ? Yes, 

'^y ai ^te * I Jwrue {been there) 

Voici sa lettre, r^pondez-^ here is his letter ; ansTver (to) it 

Je vous rendrai vos themes si / shcdl give you back your exer" 
ly trouve trop de fautes cises if I find in them too 

many mistakes 

Obs. Generally speaking, y = tkere, is used instead of let = there, 
when it points to a place which has been named before : — 

N'allez pas /<J, ce serait dange- donU go there, it would be dan' 

reux gerous 

J'aime Manchester, j'j ai passe I like Manchester ; I have been 

plusieurs annees there j^ several years 

235. — (3) The Adverb Ou, where {Lat ubi\ becomes a 
Relative Pronoun when it is used for lequely (aquelle, &c. 
preceded by dy dans, far, &c. ; it is of both numbers and 
genders, and refers only to things : — 

La maison oti (or dan^i laquelle) the house in which he lives is 
il demeure est mal bitie badly built 

hes ipays />ar oi^ (or par lesquels) the countries through which / 
j'ai passe, etaient malsains passed were unhealthy 

(4) Dent was originally an Adverb, whence, out of 
which {Lat de unde) \ it is now scarcely ever used but 
as a Pronoun. (See §§ 229 and 230.) 



VII. Indefinite Pronouns. (Pronoms 

Indefinis).' 

236.—-^. Indefinite Pronouns used Substantively, 

' When the Noun in the question is preceded by d, dans^ «», sur^ &c., y must 
be added in the answer, although it does not appear in English : — 

ATez-vous 6t6 h Paris ? Non, je n> have you been in Paris f No, I have 
ai pas kxk not (been there) 

La lettre est-clle*«r la toble? Oui is the letter on the faiU t Yes, it is 
elle^ est (there) 

* See Reasons, &c., f 37X. 
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(i) Chacun fern, chacune * every one^ each^ has no 

plural (as for chaque^ see § 237) : — 

Chacun pense ^ soi every one thinks of himself 

Chacune de ses dames each of these ladies 

(2) Quelqu'un* fem, quelqu'une; plur, quelques 
wxisfem, quelques unes, some^ somebody (in questions, 
any, anybody) some one (as for qtulque^ see § 237) : — 

J'attends qtulqtCun ici / wait for somebody here 

Quelqu^un de ces messieurs some one of these gentlemen 

Connaissez-vous quelques unes de do you know any of these ladies ? 
ces dames ? 

(3) Quiconque 3 whoever (he who\ whosoever, has no 
plural, and refers only to persons ; the Adjective takes 
the feminme gender when it refers to a lady : — 

Quiconque n*observera pas cette whoever does not observe this law 

loi, sera puni will be punished 

II halt quiconque bl^me son ami he hates the man (him) who 

blames his friend 

Quiconque de vous, mesdemoi- ladies, whoever of you proves 

selles, se montrera envteuse, envious will be scolded 
sera grondee 

(4) On 4 (for which form lion is generally, but not 
necessarily, used after et, si, oil, qui, que, quoi, except 
when on is followed by a word beginning with /; et on 
lui donna, not et Von lui donna s), is of the masculine 
gender and always requires the Verb to be in the Sin- 
gular ; it means one, they, we, people : — 

On dit qu'il viendra they (people) say that he will 

come 
Si Von n*^tait pas venu me sur- if they had not taken me by 

prendre surprise 

Et Von se trompe si facilement And we deceive ourselves so easily 

* See Reasons^ &c., § 371, No. 5. ' See ibid.y § 371, No. 16. 

' See ibidf % yji^ No. 17. * See ibid.^ § 371, No. 10. 

5 When qtion is followed by a word beginning with the syllable con^ it is 
preferable to use que Von : ye veux que Ton continue instead of j'e veux qu'on 
continue. 
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This pronoun is often used in order to avoid the 
passive voice. 

On les laissa seals they were hft alone 

X)n m'a raco&t^ / have been told 

On dit que /'/ is said that 

(5) a, Personne * nobody, no one is always masculine 
and singular and requires the negative ne"^ before the 
verb : — 3 

Personne «'est tu^ nobody has been killed 

Je «'ai rencontre /^j^?«i*^ I met no one 

b, Personne, rien, and aucun must be followed by de 
before an Adjective. See also § 167 (2) : — 

11 n'y a rien de grand comme there is nothing so great as the 

rhomme vertueux succom- virtuous man sinking under 

bant au malheur the weight of misfortune 

II n'y a parmi eux personne de there is among them no one more 

plus juste que lui just than he 

' Personne in the sense of a person {man or 7voman)j people^ is a Noun 
Feminine :— 

Remarquez*vous cotte persontie f do you notice this person ? 

Dts personnes bien intentionnees weil intentioned people 

' The Pronouns /^rr<7»«^, aucun^ rien^ and ««/, are used without ne — 

a. When they are not accompanied by a Verb : — 

Qui est venu ? Personne who came f No one 

Qu'a-t-il £ut ? Hien what did he do ^ Nothing 

b. When the interroG:ative form is employed only in order to affirm with so 
much greater emphasis, /^rr^xn^ and aucun then mean anybody ^ and rien any- 
thing: — 

Y-a-t-il rien de plus beau que ce is there anything finer than this 

tableau? ^ ^ pictured 

Personne oserait-il nier cela ? would any one dare to deny this ? 

This form of expression only serves to affirm energetically that there is nothing 
more beautiful than this picture, and that no one would dare to deny such a 
statement. 

If» in these two examples, we were to use quelgue chose or quelgi^un instead 
of rien vbApersonne^ the sense of the phrase would no longer be the same. For 
in saying: Y a-t-il quelque chose de plus beau que ce tableau? Quelquun 
oserait-il nier cela ? we asic a real question to which we expect an answer. The 
translation of the ordinary question, Has any one dared to deny thisf would 
be : Personne tCa-i-il osi nier cela f 

3 See Reasons^ &c., § 384. 
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c. Personne and aucun are used without ne (see also 
p. 147, Note 2), when they follow a Verb which ex- 
presses doubt : — 

n doute (\\iQ personne le trouve he doubts whether any one will 

find it 

(6) Autrui,* others, other people, only refers to persons, 
has no Singular, and is generally preceded by a Prepo- 
sition : — 

Ne faites pas ct autrui ce que do not to others what you would 
vous ne voudriez pas qu'on not wish others to do to you 

vout fit 

(7) Quelque chose, something, is of the masculine 
gender, see § 182 (4) : — 

On lui dit que quelque chose de he was told that something dis* 
desagrdable ^tait arrive agreeable had happened 

(8) Rien,' nothings is an indefinite Pronoun masculine 
singular, and requires ne before the Verb : — 

Je ne vois rien I see nothing 

Rien ne I'interesse nothing interests him 

Rem. I. On rien used without ne, see aucun, p. 147, Note 2. 
Rem. 2. Rien may be employed as a Noun in the sense of thing 
of no importance : — 

Dire des riens to talk nothings 

(9) Qui que, whosoever, whomsoever \ quoi que, 
whatsoever, howsoever, to be followed by the Subjunc- 
tive : — 

Qui que ce soit whoever he may be 

Qui que vous blimiez whomsoever ^<?2^ blame 

Quoi qu'il en Jsoit however that may be 

' See Reasons^ &c., i 371, No. 3. ' See ibid., i 384. 
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237. — B. Indefinite Pronouns used AdjecHvdy^ 

(i) Chaque,' every^ each, is of both genders and has 
no plural ; it is always followed by a Noun, whilst chacun 
is always used without a Noun. See § 236 (i) : — 

Chaqtu homme a sa passion every man has his passion 

Chaque fiUe aime k jouer every girl likes playing 

(2) a, Quelque,*//. quelques, some, is of both gen- 
ders, and is always followed by a Noun. See § 236 (2) : — 

Donnez-moi quelque argent give me some money 

II y a quelqiies fautes there are some mistakes 

b. Quelque, plur, quelques, with que before the 
succeeding Verb, which must be in the Subjunctive 
mood, means whatever, whatsoever: — 3 

Quelque soin qu*oxi prenne whatever care one may take 

Quelques efforts que tu fasses whatever efforts you may make 

Quelques grandes richesses what great riches soever they 
qu^\S& aient may have 

c. Quelque, followed by an Adverb or by an Ad- 
jective without a Noun, is an Adverb and as such remains 
invariable ; it means however, howsoever : — 

Quelque bien jouees que soient however well these tragedies may 
ces trag^ies . . . be played . . . 

Quelque modestes ^i^'ils soient however modest they may be^ I 
je ne les aime pas do not like them 

' See ReasoftSf &c.j i 371, No. 6. 

* See ibid., f 371, No. X5. 

3 If whatever should govern the Verb To Be (e.g. whatever his excuse may 
he\ it is rendered in French by quelque, which agrees with the subject of the 
damse in Number and Gender, and must immediately be followed by the Sub- 
junctive of itre : — 

Quelle que soit son excuse whatever his excuse may be 

Quels que soient mes dcsseins whatever my plans may be 
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(3) Quelconque,' plur. quelconques, is of both 
genders, and always follows the Noun : — 

Un pr^texte quelconque any pretext whatever 

Deux points qudconques ^tant zsxy two points bang given . . . 
donnes . . . 



(4) Maint,' moiinte; p^ur. maints, maintes, many 
a; this Pronoun is scarcely ever used but in the familiar 
style : — 

Maint homme se conduit en many a man behaves like a child 
enfant 

(5) Certain,3 certaine; plur, certains, certaines, 
some^ certain;^ this Pronoun is sometimes preceded by 
un: — 

Certaines gens se plaignent tou- some p&>ple are always com- 

jours plaining 

Un certain loup aper9ut un a wolf saw a lamb 

agneau 

(6) Differents, differentes, ) ,.^ 

divers, diverses. } '^^^^' ""''^ — 

Les diffh-entes parties de ce dis- the different parts of this speech 
cours 



238. — C. Indefinite Pronouns used both Substantively 
and Adjectively, 



' See Reasons^ &c., % 371, No. Z4. 

' See ibid.t S yi^^t No. 7. 

3 See ibid., S 37i» Na 4. 

^ Placed after uie Noun, certain has the sense of surcy indubitable :— 

Cest line marque certaine it is a sure sign 
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(i) Aucun,* aucune, 7 

(2) Nul, nulle, J'^'^' "^ ^' "^^ ^^^' ^^' 
they are seldom used in the plural, and always require tu 

before the Verb : — 

Aucun homme «*est parfaite- no one is perfectly happy 

ment heureux 
Aucun n'est prophete chez soi no one is a prophet in his own 

country 
Nul n*est immortel no one is immortal 

Aucun, e, is sometimes placed after its Substantive, 
especially in the feminine gender : — 

Sans exception aucune without any exception 

(3) Pas un, pas une," no one, not a single one, re- 
quires the Verb with ne : — 

Pas un n*est venu • not a single one came 

(4) Plusieurs,3 several, many is inrariable and of 
both genders : — 

Plusieurs amis m*ont ^crit ^^y^x^ friends have im itten to me 

II paya blen cher plusieurs de ses he paid dearly for several of his 
victoires victories 

(5) Tel, telle,* tels, telles:s such, \s preceded by 
un, une, whilst, in English, such is followed by the In- 
definite Article : — 

Une telle amie Such a friend 

' Sec Reasons, S^c., § 371, No. x. ' Sec t5af., § 384. 

3 See ibid.y % yjx, No. 12. 4 See ibid.j % 371, No. tg. 

5 Notice the following meanings of tel: — 

(i) tel qui, many a one 

(2) tel quel« such as it is, was; of small value 

(^ Mr. un tel, Mr. so and so 

Tel gut rit le matin pleure le soir \ many a one laughs in the morning 
• Tel rit le matin qui pleure le soir .1 who weeps in the evening 

Je lui rendis son chapeau tel quel I gave him back his hat, such as it 

was 
Ce vin est tel quel this wine is only middling, so so 
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In the Plural^ tds^ tellcs^ may be used with de or with- 
out de: — 

De tds soldats such soldiers 

Je fend tdUs conditions I shall make such conditions 

(6) Autre,' other^ remains the same both for the 
Masculine and the Feminine : — ' 

Un autre ami ; une autre fin another y^iMV^/ another end 

Donnez-moi d*autres exemples give tne other examples 
jyautres vous diront le contraire others will tell you the contrary 

(7) L*un Tautre Xeach other with reference to 
Lf'une I'autre J two persons or things. 

Les uns les autres f ^^ ^^^ "^^ reference to 

Les unes les autresl T*' '^"^ ^^ P"^^ ^' 

\^ things. 

IIs>se haissent Vun Vautre they hate each other 

lis se battent Us uns les autres they beat each other 

(8) L'un et Tautrea \both in speaking of two 
L'une et I'autre J persons or things. 

Les uns et les autres f ^^'^ ^^ speaking of more 

Les unes et les autres I ^^gs."^ ^"^"^ °' 

Vun et Vautre cheval sent tombes both horses fell 
Vun et Vautre sont venus both have come 

"*- See XeasoMs, &c., f 37X, No. 2. 

' Autres is often added to nous and vous in order to mark oppodtioa : — 

Nous autres Anelais, nous ne sve English don't believe that 
croyons pas cela 

yl»/r(f is sometimes used in the sense of f^CMik/;^ 

Cest un autre D^mosthtoes he is a second Demosthenes 

Un autre moi-m6me my second self 

3 If there be any Preposition, it must be put before fun and before 
Vautre : — 

II parle d Tun et d I'autre he is speaking to both 
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(9) a. Tout,^ toute* = every, each, when used with- 
out any Article. 

Tout, toute = whole, when used with the 
Singular of the Definite Article. 

Tous, toutes = all, when used with the 
Plural of the Definite Article. 

Tout homme est mortel every man is mortal 

Tout /'homme ne meurt pas the whole man does not die 

Tous les hommes sont mortels all men are mortal 

La plus belle fleur de tout le the most beautiful flower in the 
jardin whole garden 

Rem* The last example shows that Umt always prevents the 
contraction of the Preposition de with the Definite Article. (See 

§ 163.) 

h, Le tout is a Substantive,3 meaning the whole : — 

Divisez le tout en 3 parties dhide the whole in 3 parts 

II donnera le tout a son meilleor he will' give the whole to his 
ami best friend 



' On i&ut before the name of a town, see p. zzz., Note 3. 

' See Reasons^ &c., f 371, No. 20. 

^ Tout ma^aJso be used as an Adverb = quite ^ entirely ^ and as such it 
remains invariable ; but if it be immediately followed by the Feminine form of 
an Adjective or a Participle beeinnin^ with a Consonant or an A Aspirate, it agrees 
with the Adjective or Participle in Number and Gender:— 

Nous sommes tout pr6ts we are quite ready 

Elle fut tout 6tonn6e, tout hetur- she was quite astonished, quite 

euse happy 

Elles furent tout afflig6es they were quite sad 

Nous sommes tout oreilles we are all ears 

But— 

Elle fut toute d6conoert6e toute she was quite disconcerted and 

honteuse ashamed 

Elles furent toutes chang6es they were quite changed 

Rent. If, in the first example, we were to write, ' Nous sommes tous prSts,' 
tous would no longer be an Adverb ; it would be the Adjective, and mean : all; 
we are all ready. Thus :— 

Ces vins sont tout purs these wines are quite pure 

Ces vins sont tous purs these wines are all pure 
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c. Tout used alone means everything : — 

Tout est chang^ id everything is changed here 

d. Tout le monde generally means every one; the 
whole world is rendered by le mofide entier, 

(lo) a, M€me,' Plur. memes = same^ selfy alike, 
of both Genders, follows the Substantive or the Pro- 
noun : — 

Le roi mhne {or le roi lui-mime) the king himself 

La reine mhne {or la reine elle- the queen herself 

niime) 

C'est la douceur mime he is gentleness itself 

b. Le meme, la m€me, les memes, Masculine 
and Feminine = the same: — 

Cela se trouve dans le mime livre this is found in the same book 
Ce sont les mimes they are the same 

II mourut le mime jour • he died the same day 

But:— 
II mourut le jour mime he died the very day 

c. M^me takes an s when it is used : — 

(i) between the Article and the Noun in the Plural ; 

(2) after one Noun or Pronoun in the Plural ; 

(3) substantively (see above, b), 

Vous avez fait les mimes fautes you have made the same mis- 
que lui takes as he 

Voil^ mes amis mimes (or eux- there are my friends them- 
mimes) selves 

Ces gargons seront toujours les these boys will always be the 
mimes same 

' On mime preceded by moi^ toi, &c., see above, § 302. On its etymology, 
see Reasons, &c., $37X1 No. 8. 
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But mime remains invariable when used as an Adverb in the sense 
of even, i.e. — 

(i) when it precedes the Article ; 

(2) when it follows several Substantives ; 

(3) when it qualifies another word but the Substantive. 

Mime les femmes furent tuees even the women were killed 

Ses ^Ifeves, ses enfants mhne l*ont his pupils^ even his children. Have 

abandonn^ left him. 

II ne voulut pas mime m'^outer he would not even listen to me 



CHAPTER VI.— Numerals (Adjectifs 

NUMERAUX).< 

239.— (i) Cardinal Numbers (Nombres 

Cardinaux). 



trente 

trente et un 

trente-deux 

quarante 

cinqoante 

soixante 

soixante-dix 

soixanteonze 

soixante-douze, &a 

quatre-vingts * 

quatre-vingt-un 

quatre-vingt-deux 

quatre-vingt-dix ^ 

quatre-vingt-onze 

quatre-vingt-dix-neuf 

cent (t mute) 

cent un (/ mute) 

cent deux {t mute) 

deux cents 

deux cent dix 

mille 

deux mille 

cent mille 

un million 



JVoie, — Naught is ziro in French. 



I 


un (m.), une 


(t)' 


30 


2 


deux 




31 


3 


trois 




32 


4 


quatre * 




40 


5 


cinq 




50 


6 


six 




60 


7 


sept 




70 


8 


huit 




71 


9 


neuf 




72 


10 


dix 




80 


II 


onze 




81 


12 


douze 




82 


13 


treize 




90 


14 


quatorze 




91 


15 


quinze 




99 


16 


seize 




100 


17 


dix-sept 




lOI 


18 


dix-huit 




102 


19 


dix-neuf 




200 


20 


vingt {gt mute) 3 


210 


21 


vingt et un 


J 


1000 


22 
23 


vingt-deux 
vingt-trois 


/ /in 

> vingt 
\ sounded 


2000 

ICXX)00 


24 


vingt-quatre, 


&C. ) 


lOOOOOO 



* See Reasons and Illustrations^ % 372. 
■ See ibid., % 374. ^ See *W., { 375. 
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240 — ^The a of the Definite Article /«, and the final 
t of words preceding hutt and onze^ are generally not 
elided before these two numerals : — 

Le huit mars, le onze juin, la onzi^e partie ; il n'y eut que 
onze. 

241. — Vin^ and cent take an s when they are multi- 
plied by a number and not followed by any other : — 

Quatre-vingts hommes ; deux cents enfants ; il y en avait deux 
<ents. 

But :— 
Quatre-vingt-troii hommes, cent enfants, deux cent dix soldats. 

242. — Quatre-vingt and cent remain unchanged when 
they are used as an ordinal number or in dates : — 

Page quatre'Vingt ; page trots cent ; en mil six cent ; Tan quatre- 
vingt. 

243. — Neither one nor and are expressed, whether they 
precede or follow hundred dead, thousand :-^ 

cent dix pages one hundred and ten pages 

cent livres one hundred pounds 

mille trois cents exemplaires one thousand three hundred 

copies 

244. — Pronuiuiation, The final consonant of cinq^ six^ 
septy huit, neufy and dix, is sounded — 

a. before a Vowel or silent h : dix^aunes, sept^Jiommes ; 

d. when the Numeral stands alone: nous etions neuf ; 

c. when the Cardinal Number is used instead of the Ordinal 
(see § 253) : le cinq septembre. 

In all other cases the final Consonant of these Numerals is mute : 
cinq (pron. cin) livres ; six (pron. si) heros. 
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The final Consonant of words preceding huit and onze is mute : 
vers les \ huit heures, vers tes \ onze heures. (Similarly : vers les \ 
une heure). 

245. — Milk, thousand, never takes s: ^ trois inilles am. 
Mil is used instead of mille in dates of the 
Christian era, if it is followed by a Numeral 
Adjective : — 

Mil deux cent quatorze ; en mil trois cent quarante. 

But:— 
L'an mille; Tan deux mille ; Tan quatre mille huit du monde. 

246. — Million, billion, trillion, take s in the Plural. 
247. — * In the year^ is en or Van (the latter more gene- 
rally used for numbers under hundred : Van 48) : — 

En mil huit cent cinquante, in the year 1850. 

248. — When two numerals are joined together, the 
larger always precedes : trente-deux ; vingt-cinq (not cinq 
et vingt, as in English sometimes, y?z^<? and twenty). 

249. — (2) Ordinal Numbers (Nombres 

Ordinaux).« 



1st. 



2nd. 



3rd. 



Le premier (m. ) 


4th. 


La premiere (f.)3 


5th. 


Le second (m. ) 


6th. 


La seconde (f. ) 3 


7th. 


Le deuxi^me (m. ) 


8th. 


La deuxieme (f. ) * 


9th. 


Le troisi^me 


loth. 



Le quatrieme 
Le cinq«ieme 
Le sixieme 
Le septieme 
Le huitieme 
Le neuz/ieme 
Le dixieme 



250. — The other Ordinal Numbers are formed by 
adding -ihne to the Cardinal Numbers of which the final 

' Mille, a mtUt takes j in the Plural : deux milles, two miles. 

2 S^c Reeuons and Illustrations, § yjg sq. 

3 See ibid.f § 379. * See ibid., § 380. 
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e is omitted if they end in this Vowel : onz^^ onz-ieme; 
dauze, douzihne, 

251. — First is to be translated by premier when it 
stands by itself, and by unihne when preceded by another 
number : — 

IjQ premier livre the first book 

Le vingt-uniime (or vingt et uni- the twenty-first chapter 
ime) chapitre 

252. — Deuxihne must be used instead of second (pro- 
nounce s^ori) when there is a third. 

253. — The Cardinal instead of the Ordinal Numbers 
are used — 

d. For the Days of the Month (exc. le premier) : le 
quatre mars, le onzejuin (see § 240), le premier aoiit^ 

N.R Of before the name of a month and on in dates, 
or used with the days of the week, are not expressed : 
le quatre mars = on the /^h of March; il arriva lundi 
= he arrived on Monday, 

b. In Quotations (exc. le premier) : livre trois, chapitre 
cinq = book the third, chapter the fifth, 

c. After the names of Sovereigns (exc. le premier; 
second is used conjointly with detix) : Henri trois, Henry 
the Third; Charles premier, Charles the First; Louis 
deux (or Louis second), Louis the Second, 

Obs. Pope Sixtus V, and the Emperor Charles V, are : 
Sixte-Qumt and Charles-Quint (but : Charles V., king of 
France = Charles cinq), 

' The liames of the month and of the days of the week are written with small 
initials : 

jamrier^ fivrieTt marSy avril, matf juin^ juiilety aoHty septemdre, octoire, 
nvTfembre, dicembre 

dimanche^ lundi, mardtt mercredi, jeudi, vendredi, samedi 
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254.--(3) 



Collective Numerals (Nombres 
Collectifs). 



Une huitaine 
une dixaine 
une douzaine 


about 8 
about lO 
a dozen 


une quarantaine 
une cinquantaine 
une soixantaine 


about 4f> 
about 50 
about 60 


une quinzaine 
une vingtaine 
une trentaine 


about 15 
a score 
about 30 


une centaiue 
un millier 


about 106 
about 1000 



255. — (4) Fractional Numerals (Nombres 

Fractionnaires). 

La moiti^ the half 

demi ^f. demie) hcUf 
un tiers a third 



deux tiers 
trois tiers 



two thirds 
three thirds y &c. 



un quart 
deux quarts 
un cinqui^me 
deux cinqui^mes 
trois sixi^mes 



a fourth 
two fourths 
afifth 
two fifths 
three sixths 



Obs, I. 'Fxovci five upwards the Ordinal Numbers are 
used. 

Obs. 2. Demi is variable only when following the 
Noun : wie demi-heure; une heure et dentin. 



256. — (5) Multiplicative Numerals (Nombres 

Proportionnels). 

sextuple or six fois autant 
septuple or sept fois autant 
octuple or huit fois autant 
decuple or dix fois autant 
centuple or cent fois autant 

All the others are formed thus : 

onze fois autant ; douze fois autaftt, &c. 

Obs. They become Substantives when preceded by the 
Article : le double^ le triple^ &c. 



Simple 
double 


simple 
double 


triple 

quadruple 

quintuple 


treble 
fourfold 
fivefold 



Chapter VII.— Adverbs.' 



(i) Place of the Adverb. 

257. — ^The Adverb is generally placed after the Verb 
in Simple Tenses, and between the Auxiliary and the 
Participle in Compound Tenses : — * 

II voyage beaucoup ; il a biattcoup vo]rage. 



(2) Adverbs derived from Adjectives. 

258. — a. Their Formation, Adverbs are derived from 
Adjectives in the following way : — 

1. The suffix -ment3 is added to Adjectives ending 
in a vowel : — 

Sage, sage-ment; vrai, vrai-ment ; aise, aisi-ment. 

Exc. I. TralUre has trattreusement, treacherously ; puni forms the 
Adverb impunhnentf with impunity. 

' See Reasons^ &e., § 382. 

3 Adverbial expressions are placed after the Past Participle even if the Verb 
is in a Compound Tense : — 

II Tavait rencontr6 par hatard, 

3 See Reasons, Sec, § 385. 

M 
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Exc. 2. The following Adjectives take an acute accent on the final 
e mute before adding 'tnent : — 



Aveugle 

commode 

conforme 

^orme 

immense 

incommode 

opiniiUre 

nnifonne 



aveugUment 

commod^ment 

conform£ment 

enorm^ment 

immens^ment 

incommod^ment 

opiniatr6ment 

unifonn^ment 



blindly 

comtnodiously 

conformaMy 

enormously 

immensely 

incommodiously ) 

obstinately 

uniformly 



Exc, 3. A circumflex accent is placed on the vowel preceding the 
suffix "ment : — 



Assidiiment diligently 
continiiment continuedly 
criiment bluntly 



ddment 
galment 
nument 



duly 
gaUy 
plainly 



Exc, 4. BeaUy fou, mou, nouveau, form their Adverbs according 
to the second rule : bdlement (gently), follementy mollement, nouuelle- 
ment, 

2. The suffix -menf is added to the Feminine terminO' 
tion of Adjectives ending in a Consonant : — 



Franc 


fcinche 


franche-ment 


frankly 


vif 


vive 


vive-ment 


livdy 


long 


longue 


longue-ment 


a long time 


l^ger 


leglre 


legere-ment 


lightly 


doux 


douce 


douce-ment 


gently 



Exc, I. Gentil makts gentment, prettily. 
Exc, 2, Before adding -menty an cuntte accent is placed 
over the final e of the Feminine of the following Adjec- 



tives : — 

Commun 

confiis 

diffus 

expr^s 

importun 

obscur 

pr^is 

profond 

profiis 



commune 

confuse 

difiuse 

expresse 

importune 

obscure 

precise 

profonde 

profuse 



commun6-ment 

confuse-ment 

dififus6-ment 

express^-ment 

importun6-ment 

obscure-ment 

precis6-ment 

profonde-ment 

profuse-ment 



commonly 

confusedly 

diffusedly 

expressly 

importunately 

obscurdy 

precisely 

profoundly 

profusely 
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3. Adjectives in ant and ent change these termina- 
tions into amment and emment respectively .* — 

CoDstajat, constamment ; pradent, prudemment. 

Except Lent lentement slcwfy 

present pr^sentement presently 

Y^h^ment vehementement strongly 

259. — b. Their Comparison, 

1. Adverbs are compared in the same manner as 
Adjectives (see above, § 190): — * 

Pos. Vivement ; Comp. plus vivement ; Sup. le plus vivement. 

2. Than after a Comparative is generally expressed 
by que: il krit mieux que sa sosur. After plus and 
moins, followed by a cardinal number or by demiy moitiiy 
tiersy quart, midi, minuity we must translate than — 

a. By dey when there is no real comparison, but simply 
a statement of quantity or number : — 

II yit plus de six vaisseaux be saw mare than six ships 

II lui donna moins de la moitii he gave him less than the half 

II itait plus de minuit it was later than 12 o'clock 

b. By qiUy when there is a real comparison : — 

Quatre yeux voient plus que deux four eyes see more than two 
Un quart vaut moins quun tiers a fourth is less than a third 

(3) Adverbs of Quantity. 

260. — Both the Adverbs of Negation » (ne...fasy ne... 
pointy ne...rieny &c.) and the following Adverbs take the 



' On the Irregular Cowpansxm of Adverbs, see above, $ zoa. 
' See Rtasons, &c., § 384. 
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Preposition de after them, if they are followed by a 
Noun (see § 166) : — 

Peu/ moins, plus, trop, tant ; 
Beaucoup,' combien,3 assez, autant 



261. — (4) Adverbs of Place.* 



Ailleurs 

alentour 

aupr^ 

autre part 

dedans 

dehors 

de part et d*autre 

de toutes parts 

derri^re 

dessous 

dessus 



dsewhere 


devant 


around 


environ 


near 


• • 

ICl 


elsewhere 


Ik 


within 


loin 


imthotU 


nulle part 


on both sides 


n'importe oil 


from every side 


partout 


behind 


quelque part 


below 


oil 


above 


y 



before 

ahout 

here 

there 

far off 

nowhere 

anywhere 

everywhere 

somewhere 

where 

here J there 



262. — (5) Adverbs of Time.s 



Alors 

apres-demain 

aujourd-hui 



then^ 


autrefois 


formerly 


the day after to- 
morrow 


avant-hier 


( the day before 
\ yesterday 


to-day 


bientSt 


soon 



' Little, lesst more^ too much (many), so much ; much, how much, enough, 
as much, 

^ Much before the Adverb better {mieux) maybe beaucou^ or Men; but before 
the Adverb worse [pis) it must be bten :— 



he writes much better than his 

brother 
he is much worse to-day 

3 Que de is used only in exclamations ; combien de both in exclamations and 
questions : — 



II 6crit bien (beauGoup) mieux 

que son frfere 
II est bien /is aujourd'hui 



8ue de (combien de) livres 1 
ombien de livres a-t-il ? 

^ See Reasons, Slc, § 383. 
^ Then is translated by — 

a. puis = then 

b. done = therefore 

c. alors = at that time 



what a many hooks ! 
how many boohs has he f 

S See ibid., { 383. 
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d^rmais 

dorenavant 

demi^rement 

d^j^ 

demain 

encore 

enfin 

hier 

jadis 

longtemps 

maintenant 



{ 



henceforth 

lately 

already 

to-morrow 

stUl 

at last 

yesterday 

formerly 

a long time 

now 



paifois 

a present 

puis 

quand 

quelquefois 

souvent 

soudain 

t6t 

taiit6t 

toujours 

tard 



sometimes 

new 

then 

when 

sometimes 

often 

suddenly 

soon 

soon 

always 

late 



263. — (6) Adverbs of Manner and Quality.^ 



Bien» 


well, very 


si, au8si3 


so 


fort 


much^ very 


volontiers 


willingly 


n^d 


badly 


plut&t 
a convert 


rather 


^laMte 


in haste 


under covert 


4 la mode 


in vogue 


de nouveau 


anew 


^tort 


wrongfully 


k genoux 


kneeling 


expr^ 


expressly 


de force 


by force 


comment 


how 


k merveille 


admirably well 


comme 


like 


^ peine 


hardly 


tr^s 


much 


en vain 


vainly 


ainsi 


thus 


par cons^uent 


consequently 



' See Reasons, &c., § 383. 

' a. Very, before Adjectives and Adverbs, is in French tris^fort, or Hen: 
Cesi tris (6ien)/acite ; vous savez cette rhglefori tnal. 

b. So very mfore Adjectives is generally si: II est toujours si poliy he is 
alwairs so very polite. 

c. Very mueh is never irks beaucoup, but simply bien^ beaucouPt or fort (this 
last word especially before Past Participles) : Ce Uvre me plait oeaucoup (very 
much) ; sonp^e fa fortgrondi (very much). 

d. Very, standing by itself, may be translated differendy, as will be seen from 
the following examples : — 



Est-ce difficile? Qui, c'esf fort 

(bien) difficile 
Cest absurde, n'est-ce pas? 

Oui, vraitnent 



Is it difficult? K«,very 

Is uot^Ais absurd f Yes, very 



^ ^tf is to be translated — 

(z) by si before Adjecdves and Adverbs ; 
(3) by ainsi when used with Verbs ; 

(3) by tU mime when it means : in the same, way ; 

(4) by aussi when it means : accordingly and begins a sentence. 
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264. — (7) Adverbs of Affirmation and Nega- 



tion.^ 



Oui« 


yes 


non3 


no 


certes 


certainly 


nullement 


by no means 


vraiment 


truly 


nc.pas* 


not 


sans doute 


without doubt 


ne...plus 


no. ..more 


ne...rien 


nothing 


ne... point 


not 


assuF^ent 


assuredly 


ne... jamais 


never 


certainement 


certainly 


point du tout 


not at all 


si« 


yes 







265. — (8) Adjectives used as Adverbs. 



(I) 


Haut, bas 


parler haut, bas 


speak loud, low 


(2) 


bon 


tenir bon 


stand fast 




bon 


sentir bon 


smell nicely 


(.3) 


cher 


cofiter payer cher 


cost much, pay dearly 


(4) 


court 


couper court 


cut short 


(5) 


faux 


chanter faux 


sing incorrectly 


(6) 


juste 


chanter juste 


sing correctly 



> See Reasons, &.c, % 384. 

' After a negative question or a negative statement, yes is translated by si or 
si fait t instead of out : — 



Ne lui avez-vous pas encore 6crit? 

Si fait 
II oe fait jamais ce qu'on lui dit 



have you not yet written to htm t 

Yes, I have 
He never does what he is told. 

Yes, he does 

3 The absolute negation no and not (used without a Verb) is non :-^ 

Avez-vous lu le 2nd livre ? Non, mais j'ai lu le premier 
Faites attention k ce qu'il fait et non (or non pas) & ce qu'il dit 

4 Pas, pointt rien, /amais, and plus, must always be accompanied by m 
unless they are used without a Verb : — 

II n'est pas heureux. EUe n*^ pense jamais 
J'irai le voie, mais/^» avec toL 

Plus d'argent = no more money. Y retoumerez-vous ? Jamais 1 = never. 



Chapter Vlll.— prepositions (propo- 
sitions),* 



266. — (i) Simple PrepositionSi 



A 


to, at 


honnis 


apr^s 

d^apr^ 

avant 


after 


malgr^ 


according to 
before 


moyemiant 


avec 


with 


non obstant 


chez 


at tfu home of 


outre 


cohcernant 


concerning 


par 


contre 


against 


panni 


dans 


in 


pendant 


de 


of from 


pour 


depuis 


since 


sans 


demure 


behind 


sauf 


d^ 


from 


selon 


devant 


before 


sous 


dnrant 


during 


suivant 


en 


in, whilst, by 


sur 


entre 


between 


touchant 


envers 


towards 


vers 


environ 


about 


vu 



excepte except 



except 
in spite of 

I by means of on 
condition 
notwithstanding 
besides 

h 

among 
during 
for 

without 
save, except 
according to 
under 
according to 
upon 

concerning 
towards 
considering 



See RetuonSf &c., § 387. 
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(2) Compound Prepositions. 
267. — tf. Prepositions which govern the Genitive, 



A I'aide de 
aupr^ de 
autoiir de 
^ cdt^ de 
^ cause de 
en dedl de 
an deDl de 
au-dessous de 
au-dessus de 
an devant de 
en dedans de 
en d^pit de 
ensuite de 
^ r^[ard de 
faute de 



with the hdp of 

near 

round 

near 

on account of 

this side 

beyond 

belcw 

above 

against 

within 

in spite of 

in consequence of 

with regard to 

for want of 



en face de 
^ force de 
hors de 
loin de 
lors de 
le long de 
au lieu de 
au moyen de 
^ moins de 
au milieu de 
pr^ de 
proche de 
a propos de 
au travers de 
vis ^ vis de 



in face of 

by dint of 

out of 

far from 

at the time of 

cUong 

instead of 

by means of 

under 

in the middle of 

near to 

nmrto 

with regard to 

through 

opposite 



268. — b. Prepositions which govern the Dative, 

\ 



Jusqu'^ 
jusques k 
quant k 
par rapport h. 



as far as f until 

as for, as to 
with regard to 



269. — c. Prepositions which govern the Accusative. 



A travers 
d'apr^ 
par-dessous 
par-dessus 



through 
after 

undemeathy under 
over^ above 



270. — On the Use of some of the Prepositions mentioned 
above, 

I. The Preposition must be placed immediately before 
its object : — 

De quoi se plaignait-il ? what Tvas he complaining of ? 
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2. Dcy eiti and ^ must be repeated before every word 
which they govern : — 

Je vais en France et en Alle- lam going to France and Ger- 
magne many 

3. All Prepositions governing a Verb require the Verb 
to be in the Infinitive; the only Preposition which is 
followed by the Present Participle is en : — 

n sortit sans rien dire he went out without saying 

anything 
^/r^j flmr entendu ITiistoire, after having heard the story , 

il se mit d rire he began laughing 

II trembla en lui donnant la he trembled when he shook 

main hands with him 



\ 
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271. — (i) Co-ordinative. 



A, Connective. 



Et 

ni 

et...et 
encore 
d'ailleuis 
au reste 



and 
nor 

both,,, and 
yet, stiff 
moreover 
besides 



tant8t...tant8t j'^^^ 

ni...m neUher,»,nor 

non seulement ) not only . . . but 

...mais encore ) also 
aussi also 



jB, Disjunctive, 



Ou...ou 



either, „or \ soit...soit 



beit,„or 



C, Adversative, 



Mais 

cependant 

pourtant 



but 

however 
yet, still 



n^anmoins 
toutefois 



nevertheless 
however 



D, Conclusive, 

Car for 

or now (in argaing) 

c'est pourquoi } ., . . , 

VOilkpOu/qUOir'*^'""'^-^ 

done theUf therefore 



ainsi thus 

partant therefore 

cons^quemment \ 
par consequant > consequently 
en consequence ) 



> See Reasonst &c., § 388. 
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272. — (2) Sub-ordinative. 



A. Governing the Indicative Mood, 



A condition que 
de m6me que ) 
ainsi que ) 

apr^s que 
vu que ) 

attendu que ) 
autant que 
aussitdt que 
d^sque 
sit6t que 
au lieu que 
depuis que 
durant que 
puisque 



on condition that 

as well as 

after 
whereas 
seeing that 
as much as 

as soon as 

whereas 
since (time) 
whilst 
since 



pendant que ) 

tandis que ) 

parceque 

tant que 

k mesure que 

si 

lorsque | 

quand ) 

4 proportion que 

except^ 

hors que 

selon que 

suivant que 



whilst 

because 
as long as 
according as 
i/, whether 

when 

in proportion as 

except thai 

according cu 



B, Governing the Subjunctive Mood, 



Pour que 
afin que 

4 moins que...ne 
avant que 
bien que 
quoique 
ae peur que 
de crainte que 
au cas que 
en cas que 
loin que 



* in order that 

unless 
before 

although 

[for /ear that 

\ in case 
far from 



non que 
non pas que 
malgr^ que 
non obstant que 
pourvu que 
sans que 
soitque...ouque 
pose que 
suppose que 
pour peu que 
si peu que 



not thai 

notwithstand- 
ing 
provided thai 
without 
whether,,, or 

suppose that 
however little 



C. Governing either the Indicative or the Subjunctive, 



Que 

de fa9on que 
de mani^re que 
de sorte que 
en sorte que 




au lieu que 
selon que 
sinon que 
jusqu'^ ce que 



whereas 
according as 
except that 
until 
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D, Governing the Infinitive Moad* 



Afin de 
avant de 
\l moins de 
au lieu de 
faute de 



in order to 
before 
unless 
instead of 
for want of 



de crainte de 
de peur de 
loin de 
plutdt que 
pour 



\ for fear of 

far from 
rather than 
in order to 



CHAPTER X. — INTERJECTIONS.* 

273.— 

(1) Joy : ah ! bon ! 

(2) Grief and pain : ah I ai'e ! h^las ! ouf ! 

(3) Surprise: ha I oh ! 6 ! 

(4) Disgust : fi ! fi done ! pouah ! foin ! 

(5) Silence: st ! chut! 

(6) Calting out to some one : he ! he 1^-bas ! hol^ ! 



274. — Words or Phrases used as Interjections. 



AUons ! alerte ! en avant ! 

courage ! 
tiens ! quoi ! vraiment ! par 

exemple ! 
tiens, tiens ! 
gore! 

au voleur ! k I'assassin ! 
au secours ! 
au feu! 

au loup I au chien enrag^ ! 
la garde ! 
aux armes ! 
tout beau I 



comey forwards i cheer up 

what I indeed! 

dear me ! 

mind! take care! 

thieves! murder! 

help! 

fire! 

a wolf! a mad dog I 

policeman ! 

to arms! 

softly! 



^ See Reasons, &c., § 390. 



B, REASONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Introduction. 



I. Classification. 

• 



275. — French forms part of the group of Languages 
which have sprung from Latin, and which are known 
by the common name of the Romance Languages. 
They are the following : — 



(i) Italiatiy 

(2) Spanish 

(3) Portuguese 

(4) French 

(5) Provencal 

(6) Rouman 

(7) Chur-Walsch 



spoken in Italy. 
Spain. 
Portugal. 
France. 

South of France. 
Moldavia and Wallachia. 
East of Switzerland. 



II. Elements of the French Language. 

276. — The fundamental element of French is Popular 
Latin (see D\ which, on the soil of France, came in 
contact with several other languages. 
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A, When the Romans under Caesar came to Gaul^ they 
fomid the greater part of France occupied by the Gatds or 
Kelts^on whom, after a severe struggle, they forced, in a very 
short time, their customs, their rehgion, and their language. 

The Keltic Tongue was almost entirely supplanted by 
Latin, so that it left in the French language only very 
faint traces of its existence — ^about 200 words. 

B, About 600 B.C., Phocean merchants founded a Greek 
colony — Massilia, Marseille — and spread the language 
and civilization of Greece over the southern part of France. 
Partly through them, partly owing to the introduction of 
Christianity and to. the study of classical antiquity, a cer- 
tain number of Greek words have found admittance 
into French. 

C, The influence of German on French is much 
greater than that of any of the languages just named. 
This is to be accounted for by the fact that Gaul was for 
centuries overrun by the various Teutonic tribes. As 
early as the third century, Germans settled in northern 
Gaul. But it was especially in the fifth century, at the 
time of the great Migration of Peoples, that France had to 
suffer most from the inroads of the Teutons. The country 
was at first occupied — for a short time only — ^by the 
Vandals and Sueves before they crossed the Pyrenees. 

The south-western part of France, and the centre as 
far as the Loire, were then occupied by the Westgoths; 
the south-eastern part by the Burgundians; whilst in the 
north, Chlodwig founded the powerful kingdom of the 
Franks, which extended as far as the Loire. 

The consequence of these various occupations of the 
land was the introduction into French of a great number 
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of words of Teutonic origin, especially such as related 
to the new institutions the Franks had brought with 
them. Thus, nearly all the expressions connected with 
warfare and with the organization of the feudal system 
are of German origin. Teutonic words relating to naval 
affairs were principally introduced into French by the 
Normans, who, like the Franks, soon forgot their own 
language and adopted that of the people they had con- 
quered. The number of words derived from the Teutonic 
languages is about 500. 

D. It is true that all these various elements* admitted 
into, and assimilated by, the French language have enriched 
its vocabulary in many respects, but they have exercised 
scarcely any influence on the structure of the French 
language itself y on the organic development of its syntax. 

The foundation of French, />. that which really consti- 
tutes its individuality as a distinct language, is solely Latin. 

Having founded the first colony in the south of Gaul 
as early as B.C. 121, the Romans extended their do- 
minion every year, until Caesar (b.c. 58 — 49) subjugated 
the whole country, and forced upon its inhabitants, as 
already mentioned, the language of the Romans, with 
their institutions, social, political, and religious. This 
language was not the polished idiom of the lettered and 
highly educated classes, but the common speech of the 
people — ^the words and expressions used in every^iay 
life. This popular language^ called the lingua vulgaris 
(rustica) or lingua Romana^ is the fountain from which 
French and, generally speaking, all the Romance lan- 

* The number of Hebrew and Arabic words which have passed into French 
is so small, that they have exercised no influence at all on the French language. 
Englidt^ Spanish, and Italian words have been admitted into French since ue 
•izteenth century. 



\ 
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guages have sprung. It soon absorbed all those languages 
with which it came in contact. Even in the first century 
after the Conquest, it was spoken in the greater part of 
Gaul instead of the old Keltic language^ which had to 
seek a refuge in the province of Armorica. When after- 
wards, in the fifth century, France was overswept by the 
warlike and unruly tribes which Germany unceasingly 
poured forth, the common Latin tongue may be said to 
have been so firmly established, that it was able not only 
successfiilly to wiUistand the influences of the German- 
speaking populations, but also to force* even the con- 
querors and new masters of the land tp give up their 
own language in order to learn that of the conquered. 
After a few centuries, the Franks had forgotten their own 
tongue — a fact of which we find a proof in the oath 
which, in 842, king Louis the German took to his brother 
Charles and his army at Strasburg, This oath was in 
French, because the Frankish soldiery no longer under- 
stood German : — 



French of the Ninth Century, 

Pro Deo amur et pro christian 
poplo et nostro commun salva- 
ment, d'ist di en avant, in quant 
deus savir et podir me dunat, si 
salvarai eo cist meon firadre Karlo 
et in adjudha et in cadhuna cosa 
si cum om per dreit son fradra 
salvar dist, in o quid il mi altresi 
fazety et ab Ludher nul plaid 
numquam prindrai, qui meon vol 
cist meon fradre Karle in damno 
sit 



Modern French. 

Pour I'amour de Dieu et pour le 
peuple Chretien et notre commun 
salut, de ce jour en avant {h comp- 
ter de ce jour) autant que Dieu 
m*en donne le savoir et le pouvoir, 
ainsi defendrai je celui mon frere 
Charles et en aide et en chaque 
chose, ainsi comme par droit, on 
doit d^fendre son frfere, pourvu 
qu'il me fasse de m^me ; et avec 
Lothaire je ne prendrai {ferai) 
jamais aucun accord qui, par 
ma volonte, soit en dommage k 
celui-ci, mon fr^re Charles. 
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This is, except a short glossary — the Glosses of Reiche- 
nau of the year 768, which contain only single words — 
the first written document that has been handed down 
to us of the French language, as it had during eight 
centuries gradually developed itself from the Latin 
Popular Idiom. 

III. Old French and Provencal. 

277. — During the many centuries when Popular Latin 
was spreading in Gaul, the northern and southern parts 
of that country were, politically speaking, independent of 
each other. The South had little in common with the 
North, since either had its characteristic peculiarities, 
founded on a difference of race; for the South had 
been more thickly peopled by the Romans than the 
North. It was but natural that, in adopting and 
pronouncing the same language, each part should have 
its own peculiar method. Thus it came to pass 
that Popular Latin produced, on the soil of France, 
two distinct idioms : the Langue (Toe or Provencal — 
which was spoken in the South of France as far as the 
Loire — and the Langue d^dil or Old French, obtaining 
in the provinces north of that river.* 

Whilst the Langue d^oc, after having, through the melo- 
dious songs of the Troubadours, enjoyed a short but 
brilliant period of celebrity, ceased in the fourteenth 
century to be used as a written language, the Langue 
d'o'il, or Old French, became the language of the country 

' The origin and explanation of these names is to be found in the circumstance 
that these languages were called after their particles of affirmation : the term for 
yes was 0C in the south and eitl in the north. (On the derivation of ail^ see 
§ 386.) 

N 
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at lai^e. Since the first written documents we possess 
of it, are of the year 842 (or 768 ; see § 276), we may 
place its commencement at the beginning of the ninth 
centmy. Accurately to determine when it came to an end 
is a matter of great difficulty, or, correctly speaking, im- 
possibility, since the change of Old into Modem French 
has been but gradual We are perhaps not far from the 
truth in assuming (for reasons which will be stated in 
the following section) that, in the course of the four- 
teenth century, Old French enters on a new phase of its 
history, and that with the fifteenth century, the reign of 
Modern French^ its offspring, begins. 



IV. Modern French. 

278. — a. French becomes an Analytic Language 

In the preceding section we have seen that the lan- 
guage imported by the Romans into Gaul, and finally 
adopted and spoken by its inhabitants, was Latin — 
Popular Latin. Although it was spoken by a race of 
men so diflferent from the Romans ; although it had 
admitted a certain number of words belonging to the 
various nations who had been occupying different parts 
of Gaul, it nevertheless retained its specific charac- 
teristics as a Latin language, so that Modem French 
may be said to be its natural continuation and develop- 
ment. 

However different from Latin Modem French may be 
to the eye of a superficial observer, yet Comparative 
Philology enables us to see that it is in the main, 
the same language, and that the transformation, as far 
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as it has taken place, has been brought about only in 
accordance with x certain well-known laws, obtaining not 
only in the French, but also in the other Romance 
Languages. 

One of the principal points of difference between 
Latin and French consists in the former being a synthetic, 
the latter an analytic language ; i,e, Latin could express 
the relation of words to each other by the form of the 
words (by the various cases of the Nouns and by the 
terminations of the Verbs), French only by their position 
or by prepositions, Latin filium amat pater must be in 
French le phre aime le fls; liber discipuVx =z le livre de 
Vkltve, 

It is obvious that a language cannot suddenly from 
being synthetic become analytic. As to French, it is 
highly interesting to notice how this change was brought 
about gradually, step by step. Of this fact we can have 
no better proof than by turning to the history of the 
language as regards Declension, The following paradigm 
gives a view of these changes :^r- 

xit Per. Synthetic = Latin =5 Declens. & 6 Cases 

WP«.. Half-SyaU.. = OU Fr. { '"^ ^^^l f^J; = 3 gj^- | \ gf^ 
yd Per. Analytic = Mod. Fr. Z4th cent, till now= no Dedens.; i Case 

4 

In explanation of this paradigm, the following remarks 
may find a place here. 

Already at a very early period there are signs in the 
Latin language of a tendency to reduce the number of 
cases by frequently using prepositions instead. This 
tendency increased after the popular idiom of the Latin 
language had been brought by the Romans into Gaul 
and adopted by its inhabitants. The result was that 

N 2 
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Popular Latin, when it had, during about eight centuries, 
gradually been changed into a new language — or rather, 
when it had entered upon a new phase of its history 
and taken the name of French and Frovenfal — showed 
that the Jive Latin Declensions had been reduced to 
three and the six Latin cases to two, viz. the Nomi- 
native or Subjective Case, and the Accusative or Objective 
Case. 

Further, the period of transition from Latin to Modem 
French, which, very appropriately, has been called the 
half-synthetic period of French — since it is an inter- 
mediate phase between Synthesis as represented by. 
Latin, and AncUysis as represented by French — is 
marked by the Old French Declension itself, and may be 
divided into two subdivisions. During the first of these, 
which extends from the ninth to the twelfth century, 
there are three Declensions, corresponding to the three 
first Latin Declensions, and in each of these there are 
two Cases in each number :— 



, f Sing. 

^' \ Plur. 

^^' \ Plur. 

IIL I 



Subj. Case. Object Case. 

coron-e coron-e 

coron-es coron-es 

an-s an 

an an-s 



Sing, volint-es volent-t 

Plur. volent-es volent-es 



During the second, which lasts from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth century, there are still two Cases in each 
number; but there remains only one— the second — 
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Declension, to the laws of which the words of the two 
other Declensions had to submit : — 





Subj. Case. 


Object. Case. 


Sing. 


ann-us ans 


ann-uiu aft 


Plur. 


ann-i an 


ann-os ans 



But even this last reminiscence of the Latin Declen- 
sions had to give way before the powerful tendency of 
the language towards simplification. We may say that 
about the end of the fourteenth century, the distinction 
between the Subjective and Objective cases had perished. 
From that time dates Modem French, which has no 
Declension, and which possesses only one case for each 
number — the Latin Accusative: enfant = inidjcdem ; 
faucon = falconem; seigneur = semorem; chanteur 
= canioxem. The reason why this case v/as retained 
in preference to the Nominative seems to have been 
that, on account of its longer form, it impressed itself 
much more easily on the memory of the people, as it 
generally showed the crude form, i.e. the most important 
part of a word, and that it was of more frequent occur- 
rence than any other case.' 

For the small number of words which are derived from 
the Nominative, see § 338. 

b. Why French Nouns generally mark their Plural by 
the addition of an s. 

Intimately connected with the adoption of the Latin 

* Words like femme, hontTtte, pomniey rien, amertumey enclume, mon^ ton^ 
son (feminam, hominem, pomum, rem, amaritudinem, incudinem, meum, tuum, 
suum); the Spanish ^uien (Lat. quern) and forms like corps ^ ttvtps (which 
cannot have been derived from corpor-isy corpor-i^ or corpor-e, bat only from 
corpus ; the same reasoning applies to tempus) very forcibly tend to confirm 
the view that the Accusative^ and not the Genitive or Dative or Ablative^ was 
the case which was taken as the type of French Nouns. 
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Accusative as the type of all those parts of speech which 
were declinable in Latin, is the choice of s as the dis- 
tinctive mark of the PluraL We have seen above (p. 182) 
that in Old French — Le, during the half-synthetic period 
— the s of am (representing the Latin ann-us) served, in 
the Singular, to distinguish the Nominative from the 
Accusative an (Lat. annAxrxi)\ and, in the Plural, the 
Accusative ans (Lat. ann-os) from the Nominative an 
(Lat. ann-i). When afterwards the Nominative cases of 
both numbers were dropped (see p. 182), there remained 
only — 

Sing, an 

Plur. afis 

Thus it has happened that in French the Plural of 
Nouns is formed by adding s to the Singular. Tikis s 
was originally the distinctive mark of the Cases ; // hcLs 
now become the distinguishing sign of the Numbers. 

c. Why some Nouns form their Plural in aux. 

From the subjoined paradigm — 

Subj. Case. Object. Case, 

caball-us cheval-s caball-i cheval 

caball-i cheval caball-os cheval-s (chevcU-x) 

we see that, after the Subjective Case of both numbers 
had perished, there remained for the Singular cheval and 
for the Plural cheval-s or cheval-x, because Xy^ in prefer- 

^ As orthographic signs, the letters j, jr, and z were, generally speaking, 
equivalent in Old French. We find, e.g., haix, pais, paiz; voix^ vols, votz: 
we still have the form »fz (nasus), chez (casa)f ^fz (rasus). 

The following distinction, however, used to be made: x was principally 
added to words ending in / or in m (thus we have all those forms in aux, 
oux^ eux ; mauXf bijoux, feux\ and z was added to words ending in t, or 
it served to represent Lat. ts, ds: toz (= tot's, totos), piez {.=■ ped's, pedes). 
These forms in z were preserved till the seventeenth century in Nouns and 
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ence to s, was added to Nouns ending in /. But here 
we have to bear in mind the phonetic law, according to 
wliich Latin / is generally changed into u when it comes 
to stand before a consonant (p^ma = p<z2^me, o/ba = 
dr«be,./&/conem = iaucoHy abs^/vere = abs^wdre). Thus 
chcvai'X became chevau-Xy and this explains the fact that 
the formation of the Plural in aux of the greater part of 
Noims in al (see § 170 (2)) is, etymologically speakings 
quite regular. 



I. Verbs. 

I. Division of the Verbs. 

279. — ^The four Latin Conjugations may be divided 
into two classes — ^the Vowel and the Consonant Conju- 
gfUion, The latter includes Verbs whose crude form 
ends in a consonant or in u {v), viz. the third conjugation 
of Latin grammars (em-ere) \ the former comprises Verbs 
whose crude form ends in one of the vowels a^ Cy /*, viz. 
the first y second y and fourth conjugations of ordinary 
grammars (amOrrey del^-re, fini-re). 

280. — The chief difference of these two classes of 
conjugations consists in their way of forming the Perfect: 
the first-named class accentuate the root (em-/, carp-x/, 
leg-/), the other accentuate only the connecting vowel 
{amOrviy del^-vi, fini-vi). 

Participles ending in /, which originally represented Lat at : verit-^;?, clart-«2, 
cit-^« = verit-a/«, &c. Similarly in Verbs : chant-^« (=cant-a/'.r, cant-a/w). 
See § 305. 
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281. — If we apply this principle to the French Verbs, 
we shall see that all of them may, like the Latin Verbs, 
be divided into two classes, according as they form their 
Preterite Definite, The one class, which comprehends the 
Verbs of the third conjugation of ordinary French gram- 
mars and all the so-called Irregular Verbs, in forming 
that tense put the accent on the root^ of the Verb: dezHnry 
dus ; sa7H)ir, sus ; ten-ir, tins.^ The other class, com- 
prising the Verbs of the first, second, and fourth conju- 
gations of ordinary grammars, form the Preterite by 
accentuating the termination : parl-er^ parl-2X ; batm-ir^ 
bann-is; vetid-re^ vend-is. We shall call Weak all the 
Verbs belonging to these three conjugations ' (because 
they require for the formation of the Preterite Definite 
the help — if we may use the expression — of an additional 
syllable), whilst the former will be named Strong Verbs 
(because their root alone suffices to form the Preterite). 3 

282. — We purposely avoid the term " Irregular VerbSy' 
because they are in their way not less regular than the 
others ; they only follow another way of conjugation. 
" Irregularity presupposes formations which, for whatever 
cause, have deviated from the typical form ; but in the 

* The root or crude form of any Verb is generally found by cutting off the 
terminations -er^ -ir, -re, ~oir of the Infinitive (parWr, fin-«r, vend-r<P, dev-otr). 
Yet in voir, the vowel of the root has coalesced with that of the termination, so 
that it is impossible to distinguish the latter from the former ; in Old French the 
two parts of this Verb were still ve-«V (yi-d-ere). See § 294. 

The root of Verbs in -eindre, -oindre, -amdre (ceindre, joindre, craindre = 
cmg-ere, juug-ere, trem-ere [O. Fr. crem-tfr]) ends in -««, -oin, •ain, since the 
d of this class of Verbs has been intercalated only for the sake of facilitating 
the pronunciation of n followed by r (cei«-re, join-re, cxsdn-rt). See { 313, 
note 8 to vouloir. 

■ If, in these Verbs, the termination had been accented in the Preterite Defi- 
nite instead of the root, we should have forms like the following : dev^f^% azt-US, 
tenAA, 

^ The term ** Strong zxA Weak Verbs,** proposed by Diez, has been accepted 
by French scholars who are now to be considered as the first authorities in France 
as regards everything relating to the history, origin, and formation of the French 
language, viz. Liitri, Paris, Bracket, 
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case of the Strong Verbs (hitherto called Irreguia?) no 
such deviation has taken place : they are as regular as 
any others, only they obey a different iaw^ The ternis 
" Regular ^^ and ^^ Irr^ular** do but state a fact at best ; 
but the distinction between Strong and Weak penetrates 
deeper, and expresses a theory, 

II. Weak Verbs. 

283. — First Conjugation, Most Verbs of this conju- 
gation are derived from Latin Verbs in are, which termi- 
nation is regularly changed into er : port-are, port-^v, 
cre-are, cre-^T. 

284. — Second Conjugation, The Verbs of this conju- 
gation must be subdivided into two classes : — 

A, Verbs of the simple or primitive form ; 

B. Verbs of the enlarged or inchoative form. 

285. — These latter are derived from Verbs which, in 
Latin, were called inchoative or inceptive, because they 
expressed a gradual augmentation of the action implied 
by the simple Verb, as nigrescere, to become more and 
more dark ; rubescere, to grow more and more red. Their 
characteristic syllable esc, became in French iss before 
a vowel, and simply / before a consonant ; it was inter- 
polated between the root and the termination (fleur-/>j- 
ons, fleur-Zj-j-ant) in the following five tenses : — 

(i) The Present Indicative (a principal tense) — ^ 

bann-/-s bann-/>j"-ons 

bann-/-s bann-zj-j'-ez 

bann-/-t bann-zj-j-ent 

' See the table of the Derivation of the Tenses. 
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(2) The Present Subjunctive (a derived tense) — * 

bann-/jj-e bann-wj-ions 

bann-w-es bann-/jj-iez 

bann-w'j-e bann-Zu-ent 

(3) The Imperative (a derived tense) — ^ 

— bann-wj-ons 

bann-/-s bann-/!w-ez 

bann-wj-e bann-zj^-ent 

(4) The Present Participle (a principal tense) — * 

bann-wj-ant 

(5) The Imperfect (a derived tense) — * 

bann-m-ais bann-w'j-ions 

bann-/>i'-ais bann-wj-iez 

bann-zVi'-ait bann-wj-aient 

The syllable iss was, however, refused to the following 
five tenses : — 

(i) To the Infinitive bann-ir (not bann-wj-ir), and con- 
sequently 

(2) To the Future bann-ir-ai, and 

(3) To the Conditional bann-ir-ais^ which are both de- 

rived from the Infinitive; 

(4) To the Preterite Definite Indicative bann-is and 

consequently 

(5 ) To the Preterite Definite Subjunctive bann-isse, which 

is derived from the Indicative of the same 
tense. 

^ See the table of the Derivation of the Tenses. 
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286. — B'enir is conjugated like bannir^ only it has a 
double form in the Past Participle herd and bhiit ; this 
latter, which we are now accustomed to consider as 
irregular, is a reminiscence of the original form of the 
Past Participle, which in Old French always ended in t 
(chantat, florit, partity vendutt). 

This Verb is derived from benedicere; as dicer e has 
produced dire^ benedicere has gradually been changed into 
benedir^ beneir, and lastly benir, 

287. — ^As to the Verbs of the simple or primitive form, 
they correspond to the Latin Verbs of the fourth conju- 
gation, which they exactly follow in all their tenses ; they 
are the following : sentir, mentir^ repentir; dormir, partir, 
servir, sortir ; ouvrir, couvrir, souffrir, qffrir ; assculiir, 
tressaillir, saillir ; cueillir ; bouillir ; fuir^ vitir. (See 
§§ 40—48.) 

288. — Third Conjugation, There is only one remark 
to make on the Verbs of the third conjugation (the fourth 
in other French grammars), viz. that they are derived 
partly from Latin Verbs in h-e: vendre, venMre; pendre, 
pend^re: partly from a small number of Verbs in ere\ re- 
spondere, tondere^ mordere^ which, through a misplacement 
of the accent, came to be pronounced respbndh^e^ tbnd^re^ 
mbrdere^ and consequently produced quite regularly the 
French Verbs ripbndre, tondre^ mbrdre. 



III. Voices and Moods generally. 

289. — In comparing the French to the Latin conju- 
gations we cannot help being struck with the close 
resemblance existing between them. Yet the following 
changes and losses of inflections are to be noticed. 
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290. — The Passive VoicCy being defective even in 
Latin, was, in the Perfect tenses of that language, 
formed by means of the Passive Participle, and the 
Verb esse (Amatus est, erat, &c.). This method of 
conjugation was extended to all tenses and moods, ^ in 
French as well as in English and German. Thus the 
Latin Passive Voice has been suppressed, and been 
replaced in French by the Periphrastic Conjugation 
formed by the Past Participle and the Verb itre (il est^ 
etait, fut, &c. aimL 

291. — The Latin Deponent Verbs, in passing into 
French, assumed the active form : tmitari, imitare^ 
imiter ; consolari^ consolare^ consoler. Thus suivent^ 
naissent have been derived from ^tqunt^ nsiseuuf, and 
not from stquntur, nzscuntur^ which would have pro- 
duced suivonty naissont 

292. — As many Passive Verbs had a purely reflective 
meaning in Latin {commoveor, detector, mutor), this close 
connection between Passive and Reflective Verbs has 
been the cause why the Latin Passive Voice and the 
Deponent are often expressed in French by the Re- 
flective Verb. Nihil videbatur, rieti ne s*y voyait, Spec- 
taculum dabatur, un spectacle se donnait. 

293. — The Supines and Gerunds have disappeared. 

294. — In Latin as well as in French, the Definite 
Tense of a Verb expresses : — 

(i) The Action, 

(2) The Time in which that action takes place. 

(3) The Person who does the action. 



* The Peui Parttcifh is the only remnant in French of the Latin Passive 
Voice ; amatus^ aimi. 
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To these three elements correspond three different 
parts of the Verb : — 

(i) The I^oot or Crude form expressing the Action, 

(2) Certain Syllables or Letters added to the root and 

expressing the Time, 

(3) The Ferson-efiding which indicates the Person who 

accomplishes the action. 

. If we take, for instance, the ist Person Plural of the 
Perfect in Latin {canta-vi-mus), and of the Pret Def in 
French {chuntdmes) of the Verb cantare, chanter^ we 
shall find that : — 

(i) Canta- (Fr. chant-) is the root expressing the 
action of singing: this root remains the same 
throughout all the tenses of the Verb. 

(2) Vi- (Fr. d-) indicates the time in which the action 

of singing takes place, i.e, in this case in the 
Fast, 

(3) Mus (Fr. mes) tells us the person who causes this 

action to take place, i,e, we. 

Thus, the whole Perf. Tense would be : — 



Latin. 



Old Fretich. 



I. 
(i) canta 
canta 
canta 
canta 
canta 
canta 

(2) vid 
vid 
vid 
vid 
vid 
vid 



Modern French. 



III. 



II. 


III. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


I. 


II. 


V 


• 

1 


chant 


a 


• 

1 


chant 


a 


(vi)s 


ti 


chant 


as 




chant 


as 


vi 


t 


chant 


a 


t 


chant 


a 


vi 


mus 


chant 


a(s) 


mes 


chant 


a 


(vi)s 


tis 


chant 


as 


tes 


chant 


a 


(ve)r 


unt 


chant 


ar 


ent 


chant 


^r 







vi 




— 


vi 




is 


ti 


ve 


is 


— 


V 


is 




t 


vi 




t 


vi 






mus 


ve 


i(s) 


mes 


V 


i 


is 


tis 


ve 


i(s) 


tes 


V 


i 


er 


unt 


vi 


r 


ent 


vi 


r 



mes 

tes 

ent 



t 

mes 
tes 
ent 
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(3) fee 
fee 
fee 
fee 
fee 
fee 





— 


fis 


-^ 




fi 


-^ 


is 


ti 


fe 


IS 




f 


is 




t 


fis 




t 


fi 


— 


1 


mus 


fe 


i(s) 


mes 


f 


\ 


is 


tis 


fe 


1(8) 


tes 


f 


\ 


er 


unt 


fi 


r 


ent 


fi 


r 



t 

mes 

tes 

ent 



Since in Modem French there are few forms only in 
which we are still able clearly to distinguish the three 
parts of each Verbal form ; the root^ the sign of the tense, 
and the person-ending, we have not separated the two 
latter in the following Tables of Latin and French termi- 
nations (§ 295 — 298). 

Note, — For the formation of the Future and the Con- 
ditional, see § 310. 

In I-.atin, all the tenses were formed by terminations ; 
in French, the Past Tenses, with the exception of the 
Imperfect and the Preter. Def., must be formed by 
avoir and the Past Participle : fai, favais, feus 
parle, &c. 

295. — It is a well-estabUshed rule that French words 
have faithfully kept the tonic accent * on the same syllable 
as in Latin, i,e, that syllable which is accented in Latin, 
is also accented in French : am^ntem, aimint ; p^pulus, 
pe^^ple ; inviolibilis, inviolable \ pietitem, pidt^. 

On the form of French words, on the nature of their 
consonants, and especially on that of their vowels, no- 
thing has exercised a more profound influence than this 
tonic accent, which, very appropriately, has been called the 
very soul of the word. Let us, for instance, consider the 
Present (Ind. and Subj.) of tenere, tenir, 

' The tonic accent must not be confounded with the syllabic accent ; a word 
may have more than one syllabic accent, or none at all {peupie^ bonti^ pi^t^ '» 
but each word (whether French, German, English, Latin, &c.) has a tonic accent, 
and it has never more than one (pi^t^. 
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Indicative. 






Subjunctive. 


t^n 


eo t/Vfti 


s 


ten 


earn t^Ain 


t^n 


es \iSvL 


s 


ten 


eas Xihvx\. 


ten 


et Min 


t 


ten 


eat XihiVi 


ten 


emus tm 


6ns 


ten 


edmus t^n 


ten 


^tis Xm 


iz 


ten 


edtis tm 


ten 


ent \iivcci 


ent 


t^n 


eant \ihm 



e 

es 

e 

i6ns 

lez 

ent 



296. — The radical vowel e of tenir has been reinforced 
in the 3 Persons Sing, and in the 3rd Pers. Plur., because 
the tonic accent rests on the first syllable; in the ist 
and 2nd Pers. Plur. the original e reappears because the 
accent has passed on the following syllable. Thus we 
see that the accent does not only fix and determine the 
nature of the vowel on which it is placed, but that its 
influence extends even on the vowels of a preceding 
syllable. The following Vowel changes (reinforcements 
of the Vowel) regularly take place whenever the vowels 
ej ^, a{l), oUy ay oi, come to stand in that syllable on 
which the tonic accent rests, viz. : — 



e ie : (cileste 


c/<?l j s<^culier 


siecXt) 


v^ir 


v/Vns ; acqu^ir 


acqu/Vrs 


t?nir 


Xlens ; ass«)ir 


ass/«is 


Pres. Ind. vifli-s, -s, -t 


Subj, V2^n-e, - 


es, -e 


vfli-ons, -ez 


vfli-ions, 


-iez 


v»flm-ent 


Viimn-ent 





(2) e, e = e : (ch^vreau ch^vre ; Boh^ien Boh^me) 

m^ner m^ne ; r^ler r^le 



Pres. Ind. mAi-e, -es, -e * 
m^-ons, -ez 
m^-ent 



Subj. m^«-e, -es, -e 
m^i-ions, -iez 
mAi-ent 



' This explains to us the i>eculiarities not only of the Verbs mentioned in §§ 
SI and 52, but also of those cited in § 53, viz. Verbs in eler and eter. For here 
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(3) 



e, e = oi : (esp^er 


esp^/r ; cr<^nce cr^/re) 


d<fvoir 


(b/s ; rec<?voir rea?/s ' 


Pres. Ind. d«-s, -s, -t 
d^-ons, -ez 
d^zv-ent 


Subj. dioiv-tf -es, e 
d^-ions, -iez 
dtf/v-ent 


al au : (^/t^rer 


auixQ ; ch^/eur ch^«d) 


valoxx 


vaux ; fo/loir fo«t 


Pres. Ind. vau-yi,^ -x, -t 
v^-ons, -ez 
vfl/-ent • 


Subj. v«/ll-e,3 -es, -e 
vfl/-ions, -iez 
vajll-ent 



(5) ou = eu : (lang^wreux langu«/r ; 



mounr 
Tpouvoir 

Pres. Ind. i. m««r-s, -s, -t 
nw«r-ons, -ez 
m^«r-ent 

2. yeu-x,^ -X, -t 
v<7«l-ons, -ez 
v<?Ml-ent 



'peux; 



SiVOUQT B.yeu) 
mouvoir meus 
v^z^loir xeux 



Subj. TdeuT-e, -es, -e 
mouT'ion 
n]u?wr-ent 



nuwr-ions, -iez 



v^«ill-^^ -es, -e 
voul-ions, -iez 
v«<ill-ent 



also a reinforcement of the unaccented e takes place, as soon as it comes to stand 
in a syllable which has the tonic accent : — 



app^U-e, -es, -e 
app^l-ons, -cz 
app^U-ent 



J^tt-e, -es, -e 
jrt-ons, -ez 
jrtt-ent 



It is true that in this case the reinforcement of the e is not visible to the eye, 
but the fact that the nature and sound of the ^ is a different one in app^lons 
and in app^lle, in jnons and j^tte, is sufficiently marked by the reduplication of 
the / and the t respectively. 

* Add to this class of Verbs all Verbs in cevoir : apercevoirt concevoiry &c. 

"^We have already seen iS 278, c, note ; see also § 300) that x was generally 
added to Noims endmg in /. This has also been the case with the Pres. Ind. of 
val-oir and voul-oir. Thus val-x (instead of val-s) has become vau-x. — ^Why is 
al in valent not chaneed into au ? Because the / of the eu:cented syllable al 
is changed into au^ only when it is followed by a consonant : ch^z/-e(lr, clu£jK-d. 

3 From the preceding remark it appears that the al of va/eam could not be 
changed into au on account of the ia in the following syllable. This ia was 
regularly changed into ie: ialea(tn), falia{m) = talie, palie; then It was 
changed into il: taille, faille: thus valea{m)t valie^ vaille^ and voled(jn) [not 
v^lini^y voUe, vaiUe, veuUU, 

4 See Note 3. 
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3. p^-x, -X, -t pi^-e, -es, -e * 

poiiv-ons p»css-ions, -iez 

p^T-ent pMiss-ent 

(6) a = ai : ckrt^ ck/r ; humanity hunwf/n 

s^voir s^ar/s 

Pres. Ind. sfl/-s, -s, -t Subj. s^zch-e, -es, -e* 

sav-ons, -ez sach-ions, -iez 

s^iv-ent sach-ent 

(7) oi = u : horn b^nrons 

Pres. Ind. \yoi-% -s, -t Subj. bonr-e, -es, -e 

b^rv-ons, -ez b«v-ions, -iez 

bwv-ent b^-ent 

297. — After the foregoing remarks it will be easy to 
see that a certain number of Verbal tenses (or moods), 
which at first sight seemed remarkable for their irregu- 
larity, only tend to show that they are the result of a 
phonetic law which acts throughout with wonderful 
uniformity. We now detect the greatest harmony where 
before we were inclined to see only confusion and arbi- 
trary choice. 



IV. Table of Latin and French Termi- 
nations. 

298. — A, First Conjugation. Cant-are, chan-ter. 

* \AX..possim (or poteam f) ; O. Fr. po\s5e ; Mod. Fr. pMxsse. (For the change 
of « into «», compare ostium, ^ost — Auis,pms). 

' The i of ia, te, io, x», was changed into/ or^- after a soft consonant (</, b, g\ 
and into rA after a hard consonant {tibiaw, rdbtem, pipidnem, prdpium = Obje, 
rdpjgy pipjdnt prdpche). In order to avoid the hai^ess oS. sound produced by 
the consonants bj, pj\ pcky the first of them was reguhu-Iy elided ; thus we get 
tige. rdge, pigedn, prdche. This explains the gradual changes of sapia(m\ sapche, 
tache, 

O 
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Present Indicative, 


Present Subjunctive, 


cajit'O 


chant-^ 


CBHt^em 


chant-^ 


cant-Af 


chant-£r 


csLXii^es 


chant-^ 


CXDXrOt 


chant-^ 


caoat'Ct 


chant-^ 


oant'-amus 


chant-^fff 


caoat-emus 


chant-ions 


cajA-atis 


chant-es 


CSLDt-Ois 


chant'-iez 


caJiX-ant 


chant-^if/ 


csLDt-ent 


chant-e»/ 



Preterite Indicatvue, 

cant-a(v)(' chant-ot' 
canXrcA^sH chant-oj 
cant-a(zvV chant-a 
cant-a(2/f)f«Mf chant-imdr 
cant-a(zaV^ chant-^to 
cant-d;(W)ri^ff^ chant-^(f»/ 

Imperfect, 

cxoX-ubam chant-air 

cant-o^M^ 

cant-o^o/ 

GuA-abamus 

CBJoX-tihatis 

oant'obant 



chsjot-ais 

chant-ait 

dhznt-ions 

chajot-iez 

dtoLOt-aient 



B. Second Conjugation, 



Preterite Subjunctive, 

caxtX-ai^^ssem chant-Afj^ 
casit-a{^i)5ses f^znt-asses 
QZS!Lt'a{vi\s5et chant-^ 
oznt-CLi^ssemus €b2Sit'assums 
cmt-ai^^ssetis ^aasA-assiez 
Qznt-ai^ssent ^^asnt^assent 



cant-a 



Imperative. 

chant-^ 



Present Participle, 
cant-<z«/(^x») chant-d(if/ 

Past Participle, 
ozJoXratifis) chant-/ 



a. Inchoative: ¥lor-ere, ^eur-ir. 



Present 

flor-esc-tf 

flor-esc-w 

flor-esc-j/ 

AoT-esc-imus 

SiOT-esc-itis 

SiOr'esc-unt 



Indicative, 

fleur-i-j 

fleur-i-j 

fleur-i-/ 

^eui-iss-ons 

fleur-iss-£E 

Acwr-\ss-ent 



Present Subjunctive, 



fior-tsC'am 

flor-esc-^M 

flor-esc-a^ 

^.OT-esc-amus 

flor-esc-a/M" 

fior-esc-aif/ 



fleur-iss-^ 

fieur-iss-/j 

fleur-iss-^ 

fleur-iss-M7ifx 

fleur-iss-/« 

fleiir-iss-«»/ 



Imperfect, 

flor-esc-^m fleur-iss-a£r 
flor-esc^iAar fleur-iss-a£r 
flor-esc-tf^o/ fleur-iss-oii^ 
fLtx-eaiCreifamus flear-iss-ilE7«f 
flor-esc-^tf^ fleur-iss-t^ 
txiX'^sicrebant fleur-iss-airw/ 



Imperative. 
flor-esc-^ fleur-i-j 

Present Participle, 
^or-GSQ-entiem) fleur-iss-0if/ 
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b. Non-inchoative : Serv-ire, serv-tr. 



Present Indicatwe, 



serv-w 


ser-x 


seTy-tam 


scTV-e 


serv-w 


ser-j 


serv-tas 


serv-es 


serv-ft^ 


ser-t 


serv'iat 


serv-^ 


serv-imiKr 


sGTv-ons 


serV'iamt^ 


aerv'ions 


serV'Hts 


serv-ez 


sen-iatis 


serv-wz 


aerv'iuut 


serv-ent 


serv'iani 


strv-ent 



Present Subjunctive, 



Preterite Indicative. 

serv-i(w) serv-w 

serv-*(z/*)x^i serv-w 

serv-iXw*)/ serv-it 

scry'i{z;{)mus strv-imes 

serv'i{zn)stis strv-ites 

8eTV'i{ve)runt serv-trent 



Preterite Subjunctive. 

seTv-i{vi)ssem seiv-isse 

stry-i(m(sses serv-isses 

serv-i{m)ssei serv-it 

serv-i{vt)ssemus strv-isswns 

serv-i{zd)sseits serv-isstez 

strf-t(vi)ssent serv-issent 



Imperfect. 

serr-iebam seiv-ais 

serv'iebas serv-ais 

sexW'iebat strv-ait 

strv-tebamus stn-ions 

stiy-iebatis serv-tez 

serv-iebant serv-atent 



serv't 



Imperative.. 
ser-j 



Present Participle. 
serv'ient{em) serv-ant' 

Past Participle. 
seT\-it{us) serv-j 



C. Third Conjugation. Defend-ere, dtf end-re. 



Present 

defend-^ 

derend-;> 

defend-i/ 

defend-mMf 

defend-t]^^ 

defend-»^ 



Indicative. 

defend-j 

defend-j 

dtfend- — ^ 

d^fend-^«x 

d^fend-«? 

^ii<saArent 



Present Subjunctive. 

defend-«/w defend-^ 

defend-of 

defend-fl/ 

^tievA-amus 

defend-fl/ir 

defend-««/ 



defend-<'j" 

defend-/? 

defend-ii7«x 

J6fend-i« 

defend-^?/ 



' The other Verbs o£ the third conjugation retain, the original / : cred-it 
OToit ; rump-it = rompt ; deb-et = doit. 

O 2. 
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Preterite Definite, 

defend-? defend-Zj- 

defend-Af// 

defend-i^ 

defend-/w«j 

defend-/>/ij 



defend-w- 
defend-/^ 
defend-//w/'j 
defend-^/^j 



defend-^r««/ defend-zr^rw/ 

Imperfect. 

defend-^3a/» defend-aw" 
defend-^3aj defend-dc^r 
defend-^3a/ d^fend-a^^ 
defend-d^^axnzAT defend-ii?;/^ 
defend-d^^^arij d^fend-Kc 
defend-^^a«/ defend-^tw/ 



Preterite Definite Subjunctive. 

defend-w^« defend-wj^ 

defend-wjfij" defend-»^r^;r 

defend-w^ defend-i"/ 

defend-w'j«i»«j ^iitvA-issions 

defend-m^/^ defend-ujiia 

defend-w^i/ defend-irx^w/ 

Imperative. 
defend-^ defend-j 

Present Participle, 
defend-«»/(«w) d^fend-««/ 

-fiw/ Parti'iple. 
defend-?^«/) ' defend-^ 



V. Remarks on the Table of Terminations, 
and on the Formation of the Tenses 
generally. 

299. — Verbs, in passing from Latin into French, 
weaken the unaccented vowels of the personal suffixes 
or reject them altogether : am-Sint, vend-Mnt become 
aim-^nt, vend-^nt ; sent-ios is changed into sent-^s; 
cant-amws becomes in O. Fr. chant-om^s^ and then, after 
the rejection of the unaccented e in M. Fr., chant-ons 
instead of chant-oms as m beforfe s is always changed 
into 71, 

A, Person- Endings. 

300. — The I St Person Sing, of the Present Indicative 
in O. Fr. terminated in the final vowel or consonant of 
the crude form ; faint, je pri^ je vim, je croi, fe voi.'^ 

^ This is a supposed form for the classical form defeiisns : the French difendu 
Kas been formed from analogy to vendu, eonnu (venditus, cognitus). 

' Forms like these were frequently used by the writers of the seventeenth 
century, and are so even now by Qpcts. 
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The Lat. final o was replaced in M. Fr. by e in verbs of 
the ist conj. {faim-e)^ whilst an inorganic s was added 
(i) to the I St Person Sing.^ of verbs of the other conju- 
gations : je ser-s,^ je vends, je croi-s, 

301. — Such an inorganic s was added — 

(2) To the Fres. Subj. of itre : — 
Lat. sim {siem) ; O. Fr. soi ; M. Fr. soi-s. 

(3) To the Imperfect : — 

Lat -abam became -Ive^ -oie, ot-s,^ ai-s. 

(4) To the Conditional : — 

Laf. amare habebarci ; Fr. aimerais (see § 311). 

(5) To the Fret. Def, .•— 

a. Of ^tre and avoir, 

b. Of the weak Yerbs of the 2nd and 3rd conjugation. 

c. Of all the strong Verbs.-* 

Lat. fuiy habui; Fr. fu-% eu-s : 1j2X. Jinivi, defendi; Fr. fini-s^ 
de/endi-s : Lat. debuif vidi, bevui ; s Fr. </«-s, w'-s, 3;/-s (O. Fr. 
bui). 

(6) To the Imperative (2nd Pers. Sing.) of all Verbs. 

Lat. yJ!«-i, vend-e, ten-t ; Yr. fin-is, vends, tien-s. 

' From analogy with the 2nd Pers. Sin^. of the same tense or with the ist 
Pers. Sing, of the Pret. of those Verbs in which the final s is organic (see 
§ 321).— Instead of s we find x in je/au-x (O. Fr. /al)^ je vau^x (O. Fr. val), 
je veu-x (O. Fr. vuel), je peux (see § 296 (4)). 

' Verbs of the second conjugation whose crude form ends in^*, vr^ II, take e 
instead of * ; oicTt-ir, comrt-ir, dicouvx-ir, qffs ir, souftt-ir, satll-ir =^j'ouTS'et 
je couTt-e, &c. — Bouill-ir takes * ; je dou-s, 

3 Probably from analogy to the 2nd Pers. -fl^<w, -ives, -ot's, -ais. 

* Except those Verbs mentioned in § 321, ia all of which the s is organic, repre- 
senting an original s (x) or c : mis, fis ; Lat. miri, fed. 

S For the classical form bth\ 
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Exception, The s is not added to the Imperative: — 

a. Of Verbs of the ist conjug. : aim-e^ va, 

b. Of cueiUir^ tressaillir^ assailltr^ offrir^ coiwrtr^ ouvrir, 
souffrir : ouvr-e, souffr-e, &c 

c. Of savoir and votdoir^ sach-e^ veuill-e, 

302. — The 2nd Pers. Sing, has s in all Verbs. 
Exception, tu peu-^j vau-n^ veu-'x.y fau-n. 

303. — The original / of the 3rd Pers; Sing, is 
omitted : — 

(i) After a mute ^,* viz. : — 

a. In the Pres, Ind, of Verbs mer: 

il aim-tf [am-at) ; il chant-e {catU-at), 

b. In the Pres. Ind, of some Verbs in ir, viz. : 

II cueill-e, saill-e, tressaill-e, assaill-e-, 
II couvr-e^ ouvr-e, souffr-e, offr-e. 

c. In the Pres. Subj, of all Verbs : 

Qu'il aim-e, sent-e, vend-e {am-et^ sent-iaty vend-at). 
Except, Soit and ait keep the / {sit, habeat), 

(2) After the vowel, a,^ viz. : — 

a. In the Pret. Def. of Verbs in er : 

II aim-a {ama-vit) ; chant-a {cania-vit). 

Obs. The / has been retained in this tense till the fourteenth 
century. 

* The / reappears before il, elle, on used as subjects: Ainu-t-ilf ^ Puisse-t-il 
avoir raistm ! Peut-itre a-t-il eu tort. Chantera-t-on f — According to their 
etymology, these forms ought, therefore, be written aimet-il? Puisset-UI 
At-ilt &c. 
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6, In the Future of all Verbs : 

II donner-a, finir-a, vendr-a, devr-a. 

€, In the Pres. Ind. of avoir and alUr: 
II a, il va. 

(3) After /, d^ r, viz. : — 

a. InU sent^ ment, se repent^ /a^^» sort^ vH^ bai, md, 

d. In il rend and all other Verbs in nd; 
In Uperd and all other Verbs in rd; 
In sied^ assied, caud^ moud, 

c. In i/ vainc. 

304. — ^As to the I St Person Plur. Lat -mus, became — 

(i) -Mes in the Pret Def. of all Verbs, and in the Pres. 
Ind. of itre : nous chant-dmes, fintnus, dUmes, somtnes, 

(2) -ns in all the other tenses : nous parlous. 

Thus -amus was changed into -ons, and from analogy 
to this form, the ist Pers. Plur. of all the Verbs of the 
other conjugations also took this termination : sent-ons, 
fleuriss-ons, d^fend-ons {sent-imus^ flor-esc-imuSy defend- 
imus). 

305. — The termination of the 2nd Pers. Plur. -/w 
became — 

(i) 'fs: These two letters were, according to Old 
French orthography, generally represented by z (See 
§ 278). Thus am-atis became attn-ez, and similarly 
serv4tts and vend-ltis = serv-eZy vend-ez (See § 307). 

(2) 'tes^ viz. : — 

a. In ^eSy faifes, dites, 

b. In the Pret, Def, of all Verbs : chantdtes. 

The letters s or r, which in all these forms preceded 
the syllable -tis (estis, /ac(t)fis, dic(J)tiSy cantastis\ pre- 
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vented throughout the contraction of -its into -/j, and 
finally into z. (See § 278, Note). 

306. — The 3rd Person Plur. whether it ends m-ant, 
-unt, -mty becomes -ent in French: am-ant^ vend-unty 
cant-ent = atm-mty vend-mt^ chant-mt. 

Exception, Font, ont, vont, sont. 



B. Tenses. 

307. — ^Present, a. Indicative. 

From analogy to the ist and 2nd Pers. Plur. of the 
Verbs of the ist, 2nd, and 4th Latin Conjug., which 
always accentuate the last syllable but one {amdmus, 
amd-tis ; detk-tnuSy delk-tis; audi-musy aud%tis\ the Verbs 
of the 3rd weak Conjug. and all the strong Verbs have 
put the tonic accent on the last syllable but one in the 
ist and 2nd Pers. Plur." : vefidimusy venditis, credimusy 
creditis (instead of vhidimusy vhiditisy &c.), which forms 
then became in French, venddnsy vendkzy croybnSy croyiz, 

b. Subjunctive. 

Tlie 4th Lat. Conjugation has been the type for 
the formation of this Mood. The Lat. a became in 
French — 

(i) Oin the ist Pers. Plur. 

(2) ^ in all the other persons. 



I There are only two exceptions to this rule : faiies and dites{rediUs), which 
f*rnis are regularly derived from lAL/dcitis, tUcitis (cp. § 305). 
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Fourth Conjugation. 



I. 
dorm 
dorm 
dorm 
dorm 
dorm 
dorm 



II. 


III. 


ia 


m 


ia 


s 


ia 


t 


ia 


mus 


ia 


tis 


ia 


nt 



I. 


II. 


in. 


que je dorm 
que tu dorm 
qu' il dorm 


e 
e 
e 


S 


que n. dorm 


io 


ns' 


que V. dorm 
qu' ils 


ie 

e 


z 
nt 



The Subjunctive of the other conjugations was formed 
from analogy to the 4th, viz. : — 

Third Conjugation. 



I. 


II. 


III. 


I. 


II. 


ni 


vend 


a 


m 


vend 


e 




vend 


a 


s 


vend 


e 


s 


vend 


a 


t 


vend 


e 


— 


vend 


a 


mus 


vend 


io 


ns 


vend 


a 


tis 


vend 


ie 


z 


vend 


a 


nt 


vend 


e 


nt 



Second Conjugation, 



I. 


II. 


III. 


I. 


II. 


III 


ten 


ea 


m 


tienn 


e 




ten 


ea 


s 


tienn 


e 


s 


ten 


ea 


t 


tienn 


e 




ten 


ea 


mus 


ten 


io 


ns 


ten 


ea 


tis 


ten 


■ 

le 


z 


ten 


ea 


nt 


tienn 


e 


nt 



First Conjugation, 



I. 


II. 


III. 


I. 


II. 


III 


am 


e 


m 


aim 


e 




am 


e 


s 


aim 


e 


s 


am 


e 


t 


aim 


e 




am 


e 


mus 


aim 


io 


ns 


am 


e 


tis 


aim 


ie 


z 


am 


e 


nt 


aim 


e 


nt 



* In O. Fr. there was still an ^: que turns dorm-ie-ns. 
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The Subjunct of the presen*: of Hre can only be 
explained by the Old Lat. form siem. 



Latin. 



Old French, 



Modem French, 



I. 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 



II. 


III. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


I. 


II. 


ie 


m 


s 


oie 


— 


s 


oi 


ie 


s 


s 


oie 


s 


s 


oi 


ie 


t 


s 


oi 


t 


s 


oi 


ie 


mus 


s 


oie 


ns 


s 


oyo 


ie 


tis 


s 


oie 


z 


s 


oyc 


ie 


nt 


s 


oie 


nt 


s 


oie 



III. 

8 
S 
t 

ns 

z 

nt 



The Subjunctive of the Pret Def. (or Imperfect) 
is derived from the contracted Lat form in -assem (for 
-avissem) : — 



Latin, 



Old French, 



Modem French, 



I. 
amass 
amass 
amass 
amass 
amass 
amass 



II. 


III. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


I. 


II. 


e 


m 


amass 


e 


— 


aimass 


e 


e 


s 


amass 


e 


s 


aimass 


e 


e 


t 


amas 




t 


aim^ 




e 


mus 


amass 


ie 


ns 


aimass 


io 


e 


tis 


amass 


ie 


z 


aimass 


• 

le 


e 


nt 


amass 


e 


nt 


aimass 


e 



III. 

s 
t 

ns 

z 
nt 



Similarly que je fin-iss-e^ vend'iss-e^ par-uss-e^ &c. 

308. — Imperfect, The Termination of the Imperfect 
-abam was gradually changed into -eve^ -oie^ and, with 
the inorganic s (see § 301), -ois : am-dbam^ am-eve, 
am-oie^ am-ois. For this last termination Voltaire finally 
adopted (for the first time in 2^ire^ 1732) that of -cUs 
{aim-ais), which, it is true, had already been proposed 
by Nicolas Bh^ain in 1675, and taught by Latouche in 
his ^^ Art de Men parler FranfaiSy^ 1694. 

Similarly habebam and stabam were in O. Fr. avoie^ 
estoie, and have now become avaiSy ktais. 
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309. — Preterite Definite, a. Probably from analogy 
with the 2nd Pers. Plur. {/aistes, cAantastes, Lat fuistis, 
cantastis) or from a corruption of the v (cantavimus^ 
chantav*mes^ chantasmes) an s was erroneously inter- 
polated in O. Fr. in the ist Pers. Plur. of the Pret. Def. 
of itre and of all the other Verbs : fusmes, chantasmesy 
dormismeSy vendismes. • After the 17 th century this s was 
no longer written, and its elision was marked by the cir- 
cumflex : fUmeSy chantdmeSy dormtmeSy vendimes, 

b. In some Verbs the 3rd Pers. Plur. of this tense, e,g, 
vinrenty tinrent, can only be explained by the fact that 
the Latin Perfects venhrunt, tejiuirunt^ came to be 
wrongly accented: the tonic accent was thrown back 
from the second to the first syllable; thus tknutrunt^ 
v€nSrunty have been the types of vinrent and tinrent, 

310. — Future, The French Future aimer-ai is not 
derived from the classical Latin form amaboy but firom 
amare habeOy a form which, especially in Low Latin, was 
used to express Futurity. 

The Terminations «/, as, a, &c. {habeo, habes, hctbet\ 
were at first separable from the Infinitive, but before long 
the two elements coalesced, so that they could no longer 
be distinguished. 

311. — Similarly, the Conditional is formed from the 
Infinitive (amare) to which was added the Imperfect of 
habeo ; thus amare habebam became ainler-aisy cf. § 308. 

312. — Future of the Weak Verbs. Only the Verbs of 
the 3rd Conjug. call for a remark, viz. that the final e is 
regularly elided before the syllable ai : d^f end-re, dtfend- 
re-aiy dkfend-r-ai (see % Z^^ Note i). 

313. — ^Future of some of the Strong Verbs. Most 
Futures of Strong Verbs which in their derivation deviate 
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from the rule given in § 52, are to be explained partly 
by the different forms which their Infinitives had in 
O. Fr. partly by other reasons stated below. 
Futures are formed by the addition of ai — 

I. Directly from a Latin Infinitive : — 

(i) All-er. (2) Et-re. 

(es)se-re ' 
(es)se-re-ai * 



i-re 

i-re-ai * 
i-r-ai 



se-r-ai 



2. Directly from an O. Fr. Infinitive ; — 



(i) Fai-re. 

fe-re 
fe-re-ai * 
fe-r-ai 



(2) Dev-oir. (3) Recev-oir. (4) Mouv-oir. 

dev-er recev-er mov-er 

dev-er-ai 3 recev-er-ai 3 mov-er-ai 3 

dev-r-ai recev-r-ai mov-r-ai ^ 

mouv-r-ai 



3. After several phonetic changes from an O. Fr. 
Infinitive : — 



a, (i) Pouv-oir. 

pod-er * 
pod-er-ai 3 
pod-r-ai s 
por-r-ai* 
pour-r-ai 



(2) Choir. 

ched-er 7 
ched-er-ai 3 
ched-r-ai s 
cher-r-ai ^ 



(3) Scoir. 

sed-er 
sed-er-a 3 
sed-r-a ^ 
sied-r-a '° 
sie-r-a 



(4) Voir. 

ved-er 
ved-er-ai 3 
ved-r-ai s 
ver-r-ai " 



' See the Note to nntire, § 318. 

* For the elision of * before ai, see § 36, Note i. 



3 The elision of the unaccented * is of frequent occurrence. 
* Also^odir: see § 323, note Xapouvoir. 

5 The assimilation of d and i to r takes place frequently in the transition of 
Latin words into French : nu/nre = nourrir, pe/ra = pierre. Pu/rere, Low 
Lat. pu/rire, pu^rire ; O. Fr. podrir, porrir ; M. Fr. pourrir. 

6 The change of o (hat. unaccented d) into ou is frequent enough : corcna, 
^artt tnoiinus = conronne^ loner^ moxxlin. 

7 ¥ or coder f Lat. cadere, instead oicadire. 

8 Similarly dichoir^ ichoir = dicherrai^ ickerrai. 

9 A diphthon|^atioh of the accented e into ie has taken place here as in tenir, 
tetCrai^ tendrat, tiendrai. 

10 Whilst the d of podrai, chedraiy vedrai, is assimilated to the following r, 
the d of siedra is elided, and its elision is marked by the acute accent on the 
preceding e. The Put. of s'asseoir is formed in the same way : je m'assiirai* 

*' Pourvoir and prSvoir — two compounds of voir—ioxva, their Future from 
their M. Fr. Infinitive : pourvoirai, prSvoirau 
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I. 



<. 



(5) Cour-ir. 


(6) Acquer-ir. 




(7) Envoy-er 


cor-re 


acquer-re 




enve-er * 


cor-re-ai ^ 


acquer-re^ai ^ 




enve-er-ai s 


cor-r-ai ' 


acquer-r-ai ^ 




enve-r-ai 


cour-r-ai 






enve-rr-ai ^ 


(8) SaV-oir. 




(9) 


Av-oir. 


sav-er 




av-er 


sav-er-ais 


1 


av-er-ai s 


sav-r-ai ^ 




av-r-ai ^ 


sau-r-ai 




au-r-ai 


, (lo) Voul-oir. 


(ii) Val-oir. 




(12) Fall-oir. 


vol-eir 


val-er 




fal-ir 


vol-eir-ai 


val-er-ai 




fal-ir-a" 


vol-r-ai ^ 


val-r-ai ^ 




fal-r-a ^ 


vol-dr-ai 


val-dr-ai ' 




fal-dr-a' 


vou-dr-ai 


vau-dr-ai 




fau-dr-a 


\. From a Mod. 


Fr. Infinitive :- 


— 




(I) Ten-ir. 


(2) Ven-ir. 




^3) Mour-ir. 


ten-ir-ai 


ven-ir-ai 




mour-ir-ai 3 


ten-r-ai '^ 


ven-r-ai " 




mour-r-ai 


ten-dr-ai *' 


ven-dr-ai " 






tien-dr-ai 


vien-dr-ai 







5. Altogether irregular is cueillAx^ which has cueill- 
er-ai. 



« See Note 2 of the preceding page. 
^ See Note 6 of ditto. 

3 Conquerraif enquerrai, have been similarly formed from conquerre, en- 

4 A formof the Norman dialect. 

5 See Note 3 on the preceding page. 

6 Renvoyer forms its Future from analogy to envoyer: renverrai. 

7 V becomes often u before a consonant. 

8 Whenever /-r or n-r come to stand together, z.d\% intercalated in order to 
avoid this disagreeable collision of consonants : -molerey niol're, fHoldre^ ntottdre ; 
<:inerefHy cin'rerHf cendre ; /enir, tentfaiy ten'rai, iendrai, &c. 

9 Before a consonant, the I of ai is changed into u (alda = au6c, /alma = 
/aume). 

w There is an elision of i here as in the case of ven-\r-ai, tenAr-ai, mour-\r-at 
(see above. No. 4). 

" See Note 10 on preceding page. 

" For the diphthongation of the accented e, see Note 9 of p. 11. In this 
manner, the Future of tenir could be distinguished from that of tendre^ which 
is tendrai. 
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C, Additional Remarks, 

314. — The root of the following Verbs (see §§ 40 and 
41), darm-irf ment-ir^ part-ir^ se repenXrir^ sent-ir, serv-ir, 
sort'ir, ends in two consonants, the last of which is 
rejected before j or / in order to prevent three consonants 
from following each other : je dor-Sy tu dor-Sy il dar-ty 
instead oije dorms, tu dorrcirS^ il dorm-t ; je ser-Sy tu ser-Sy 
il ser-ty instead oi je sers-Sy tu serw-Sy il serw-t, &c. 

315.— -In battre and mettre one / disappears before the 
flexional s : je bat-Sy tu bats ; as the root of these Verbs 
ends in a /, the flexional t of the 3rd Per& Sing, is 
omitted (see § 303, No. 3). 

316.— All Verbs with an interpolated d {ceindre, 
ioindirey craindre = cingerey juftgere, tremere) throw out 
this d before s and t : je ceinsy tu ceins, il cein-t (instead 
of je ceindSy tu ceinds, il ceind-t), 

Obs, With these Verbs must not be confounded those in which 
d is radical in Latin {vend-erf, tond-ere) ; in such Verbs the d re- 
mains before the flexional s : tu vends. 

317. — In the conjugation of a great number of Verbs, 
original Latin letters reappear : moudre (Lat. mo\eri) has 
moiAonSy moulezy motAanty moulais, &c. ; coudre for 
cous-rey from Lat consuere* consrey has cou^onSy cousanty 
cousaisy cousisy &c. ; croUre (Lat crescere) has croissons, 
croissant^ &c. ; risoudre (Lat. resolvere) has rholvonsy 
resoNenty and kcrire (Lat. scrthere) has kcrivonSy kcrivais, 

318. — In the first part of the Accidence, we have 
not very much departed from the ordinary way of 
classifying the Strong and the Weak Verbs, in order not 
to confuse the learner. In this part, it is necessary to 
add that, according to the principle of division laid 
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« 
down in § 281, the following Verbs, of which a certain 

number are Anomalous^ or in some of their tenses 
Defective^ are all to be considered as weak, because 
they form the Preterite Def. by accenting the termina- 
tion.' 

A, To the first conjugation belong — 

Aller^^ ester ^^ pUer (used only in the Infin., Fut.,and Imperf.). 

B, To the second conjugation belong-^ 

Failliry is sir ^ ouirA 

C, To the third conjugation belong — 

Coudre^ icrire,^ naltre^ suivre, vaincre; braire, bruire^ 
frire; and all Verbs in aindre, eindre^ oindre^ and uire 
{craindre, conduire). 

' An asterisk has therefore been placed after each of them, in order to show 
that, strictly speaking^, they ought to be placed among the iVeak Verbs. 

* A Her borrowed its various tenses from three different Verbs, (i) From 
vadere it forms the 3 Persons bing. and the 3rd Pers. Plur. : vado^ vadisy vadU, 
vadunt ■=. vaiSy vaiSj va^ voni. This form vont is derived from vaduui, in the 
same manner as oni is derived from habent : — 

vad-«n/ hab-^// 

\2Ld-ent 9i\-ent 

\Zrent Skrent 

yo-ni o-ut 

Compare the Germ, han^ from haben. ifl) From ire^ the Fut. and Condit., by 
adding a/ (see $ ^v^'. firaitfirais, (3) From aller^ all the other tenses. The 
etymology of cUler seems to be : ambularef amblar^ ambler, am'lerf aller. 

3 Ester (Lat. stare) is now used in the Infinitive only, and as a term of law : 
ester en ju^ementf to appear in court. It still remains in the compounds rester 
(re-stare), arriter (ad-re-stare), contraster {contra-stare) ; and in omstantf 
distant, instant, nonobstant. 

4 Ouir is now used only in the Infinitive ; formerly it was conjugated in all 
moods and tenses, e.g. Hi os, ot, 00ns, oez, cent, &c. La Fontaine still employed 
it : £contez un bon mot, oyez utte merveVle. 

As another form for the Infinitive oir, we still find oyer, which occurs in the 
English expression "a commission of oyer and terminer*' = to hear and to 
determine. 

5 icrire, from Lat. scribere, O.Fr. escrire, M.Fr. icrire. Forms like icrivons, 
icrivais, icrisant, seem irregular, but are etymologically quite correct, since the 
V represents the Latin b : scrihemus, scrihebam, scribentem. (See § 317.) 

6 Nattre is not derived from nasci, but from nascere (see § 291), zspattre from 
pascere, suivre from sequere, itre from essere (see § 331). 

For the PKterite naquis, see the remark on vivre, § 323, B, 
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VI. Strong Verbs. 

319. — As the Preterite is the criterion for distinguish- 
ing whether a Verb is weak or strong, the Preterite also 
serves as a mode of dividing the Strong Verbs, whose 
Infinitives all end in -/>, -re^ or -oir^ into three classes. 

320. — First Class, The first class form their Preterite 
by changing the radical vowel of the Verb into / .• — 

voir/ vi(s), (vidi) ; tenir, tin(s), {tmui) ; 
venir, vin(s), (vent). 

Obs. The final s has been put in brackets in order to 
show that it is inorganic (see above, § 301, No. 5). 

321. — Second Class, Verbs of this class form their 
Preterite in is; the final s represents in this case an 
original j or r in the Lat. Perfect : — 

mettre, mis, (mis-i) ; faire, fis, (fec-i). 
The following Verbs belong to this class : — 



seoir * 


{sedere) 


con-querir 3 


{qtkBrere) 


circoncire 


{circumcidere) 


prendre 


(prehendere) 


clore ♦ 


{clatuiere) 


rire 


{ridere) 


dire 


[dicere) 


sourdre s 


\surgere) 


faire 


Ifacere) 


traire* 


\irahere) 


mettre 


{mittere) 







' On the Fut. of voir^ see % 31^ ; on the Past Part, vu^ see § 324. The Modem 
French forms of the Pret je vts, tu vis, &c., no longer show the difference of 
accentuation in z/idtf vidisti. &c., which is still preserved in Old Frendx vidi = 
vif vidisH = vets (see § 294). 

On vidiruni mstead of vidirunt, see § 309, b, 

' The simple Verb seoir, which is no longer in use except in the Participle sis 
and siant {pien-sianty tnal-siant\ has served to form seveial compounds: as- 
seoir ( ad-sedere), rasseoir (re-ad-sedere), surseoir (super-sedere). For the Future 
of asseoir, see § 313. 

3 For the Future of conquirir^ acquirir, enquirir, see § 313. 

♦ Clore has formed the compounds iclore (O. Fr. esclore, Lat. ex-cludere\ 
exclore, exclure, conclure, reclure (Lat. in-, ex-, con-, re-cludere), 

5 Sourdre only survives in the Substantive la source, which, in O. Fr. , was the 
Past Part, of this Verb. 

6 Traire had, in O. Fr., the same meaning as in Latin ; it is now used only in 
the sense of milking. 
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3^2. — Third Class, The Verbs which belong to this 
class form their Preterite in «j, and comprise all those 
Latin Verbs in ere which had ui in the Perfect : dehere^ 
debut. This form debut became in O. Fr. dui, in M. Fr. 
dus (/ disappeared before the inorganic s; see § 301). 
In the same manner were formed tacere, tacui^ O. Fr. tui, 
M. Fr. tus ; vokre, voiui, O. Fr. volui, M. Fr. voulus^ &c. 

323. — The termination us was subsequently given to 
a great number of Verbs which did not form their Latin 
Perfect in ui : bus (bibi), crus {crevi\ crus {credidi\ 
counts (cucurri). The following Verbs belong to the 
third class : — 



A, In ir: 








courir * 
mourir' 


{currere) 
[nionre*) 


gesir 


(jacere) 


B, In re: 






• 


absoudre 3 

boire 

connaitre 


(absolvere) 

(btbere) 

{cognoscere) 


croire 

croltre* 

lireS 


{credere) 
{crescere) 
{legere) 



' A certain number of Latin Strong Verbs in ire have produced Strong Infi- 
nitives in O. Fr, which, however, have become Weak in M. Fr. CHrrere, /ri' 
fnere^ imprimerey are, in O. Fr., courrg, freindrey em^eindrt; these Verbs are 
now accented on the termination instead of the root : courvct fritttvc, imprinter. 
Yet amrrevras often used as late as the eighteenth century (oiler courre for- 
tune) ; it still survives as a term of hunting : courre le liivre : laisser courre let 
ckiens. — For the Future of courir, see § 313. 

^ This Verb, a deponent in Latin, had already taken the active form in Low 
I^tin : fHorire; thus mcitrus, from morui (vastcaA of mortuus sum). 

3 lAt. solvere became solvre, solre ; O. Fr. soldre^ then soudre. 

♦ Lat. crescere became gradually crescre^ cresre, crestre, croisire, crottre ; the 
circumflex accent in the two first persons j'e crols, tu crots, serves only to dis- 
tinguish these forms from je crois^ tu crois {credo^ credis) ; etymologically this 
accent is superfluous, as will be seen from the following table : — 



Latin. 

I. I II. 

ere j SCO 

ere I sci 

ere sci 



Old French. 



Modem French. 



III. 



! III. 


I. 


II. 


III. 


I. 


II. 


— 


croi 


s 


— 


croi 


s 


s 


croi 


s 


— 


croi 


s 


t 


croi 


s 


t 


crot 


— 



S The s in lisons, &c., has probably been intercalated through the influenoe of 
the O. Germ. Usatu 
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moudre ' 

p^tre 

parattre 



{molere) 
Ipasc^e) ' 
{parescire) ' 



plaire 

taire 

vivre3 



{pUch-ey 
{tdc^e) » 
\vivere) 



C In air, 

avoir 

chaloir ♦ 

concevoir 

d^choirs 

devoir 

falloir 



(habere) 

{calere) 

(coftcipere) 

{de-cadere) 

[debere) 

[fallere) 



mouvoir 
pleuvoir 
pouvoir ^ 
savoir 7 
valoir 
vouloir 



{movere) 

(*pluvere) 

Cpoiere) 

{sapere) 

(va/ere) 

X^olere) 



324. — The Past Participle of all these Strong Verbs 
ends in — 

(i) Uy representing Participles in ttus, ufus; cognitus 
= connu (Verbs of the first and third class), vu = 
vidutus (for visus). 

{2) Sy representing Latin Participles in s; missus = 
mis (Verbs of the second class). 

(3) /, representing Latin Participles in cfus; dicius = 
dity foetus = fait (Verbs of the second class). 



' On the / in moulons^ &c., see § 317. 

' In Classical Latin pasciy parere^ ■ tacere^ piacire. This last fonn has pro- 
duced the French Substantive plaisir. 

3 Lat. X =■ ks has, in several French words, been changed into sk. Thus vixi 
(i.e. vikst) has become vesqui in O. Fr. and vicus in M. Fr., and similarly bene^ 
dixi has been changed into benesqui. 

Upon this principle has also been formed the singularly anomalous Preterite 
of nattre : tiaguis (O. Fr. nasqui^ as it were from nascui or nasquivit instead of 
naius sum). 

^ The only form of this Verb still in use is // chautt e.g. tl ne rrien chaut, it 
does not trouble me, it is no affair of mine ; peu tn'en chaui^ little care 1 1 

5 Dichoir and ickoir are the compounds ol choirs which is derived from cadert 
(for Class. Lat cddere). Of the Simple Verb there were some forms in use even 
in the seventeenth century : the Pret Def il chut (il chut du del en terre, 
Bossutt\ ^e Past Part, chuy and the Fut cherrai, cherrast &c. See also 

§ 313- 

6 Potere (Low Lat.) became in O. Fr. poder, podtr{,see the oath of the year 

842, § 276), then^Jwr, pooir, povoiry lastly in M. Fr. pouvoir. — Yox pourrait see 

§ 313 
' Sapere (for the Qass. sapire) produced n O. Fr. saver; thence the Fut. 

saurai ; see § 3x3. 
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VII, Auxiliary Verbs. 

325. — It has already been said that the whole Passive 
and most of the Past Tenses of the Active are formed 
by the Auxiliary Verbs avoir and etre (see §§ 290 and 
294, ^) — a method of conjugation which was principally 
developed through the analytic tendency of all the 
Romance languages, but which had its precedent not 
only in Popular, but even in Classical Latin : De Ccesare 
satis dictum habeo = dixi (Cicero). 

326. — As to habere^ it will be seen that the h has 
been dropped ; this occurs in several other Latin words : 
homo, on; hanc horam, encore. 

327. — The Past Participle habitum has gradually been 
changed into avut^ aiit, au^ eii, eu. 

328. — The Future is a compound of aver (O. Fr.) and 
ai {=. habere habeo), which has gradually become avrai, 
aurai{seQ^ 313). 

329. — The Conditional is a compound of the Infi- 
nitive aver and ais (=z habere habebam). 

330. — a. On the final s in favais, fetais; je suis, je 
sots ; feus J je fus, see §§ 300 and 301. 

b. On the final / in ait and soit, see § 303 (No. i). 

c For the suppression of the t in i/ a, see § 303 
(No. 2). 

d. For the circumflex in eiXmes^ fUmes^ see § 309 (a). 

e. For the form ont, see § 318 (Note to aller). 

331. — Etre, from Lat. essere (instead of the classical 
form esse\ essere, estre; as pattre is derived from pascere, 
ncAtre from nascere, Etre forms its tenses with the help 
of three Verbs : (i) fui gives fiis; (2) stare produces He 
{status) ; (3) esse serves to form all the other tenses. 

p 2 
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II. — Articles. 

332. — In French, as in all modem European lan- 
guages, the want was felt of a mode of particularizing 
any common Noun, />. of individualizing and dis- 
tinguishing it from other Nouns of the same class. To 
fill this office, no part of speech was better fitted than 
the demonstrative Pronoun iUe^ which already in Latin, 
and especially in Popular Latin, had frequently been 
used in the same way as we now employ the Article. 
///<f, gradually losing its demonstrative force, became in 
French the Def Art. /<?, which only serves to particularize 
any common Noun. Yet a few traces of its original 
demonstrative meaning are still found in such phrases 

as — 

pour le coup •=• pour coXXQ/ois-ci 

dt la sorte = de cette sorie 

k /'instant meme = d cet instant mtnie 

depuis la huitaine = depuis cette huitaine 

333. — In O. Fr. there were still two cases of the 
Definite Article : — 

Masculine. Feminine. 



Subj. Case. Obj. Case. 

Sg. il-le li il-lum le 
PI. U-U li il-los les 



Subj. Case. Obj. Case. 

il-la la il-lam la 

il-lse li il-las les 



334. — As the Subjective Case disappeared, there re- 
mained for the Masc. /<f, pi. les ; for the Fem. /a, 
pi. les. 



f 
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335- — Combined with the Prepositions de and d, the 
Masculine Article in O. Fr, was — 

ddf which has become in Mod. Fr. du * 
al ,, „ Fr. ««* 

dels „ „ Fr. des^ 

als ,, „ Fr. aux^ 

336. — The Latin Numeral unus 'btc^xae in O. Fr. — 

Subj. Case. Obj. Case. 

Masc. unus uns i unum un 

Fern, una une \ unam une 

After the rejection of the Subjective Case, there re- 
mained in M. Fr. un, Fem. une. 



III.— Nouns. 



I. Preliminary Remark. 

337. — It has been mentioned in the Introduction 
(§ 278) that, in the transition from Latin to French, 
the following changes took place : — 

(i) 77ie Declensions disappeared. 

(2) The Six Cases were reduced to one. 

" On the change of / into m, see Introd.^ § 278. 

' Des has been formed differently from du, auy auXy since the original / oF 
dels (<£r /f A contrary to the general rule, has not been changed into u ; it has 
been elided. The same process of elision has also taken place in the old pronoun 
es (from in illos, enlsy elsy es), which still survives in some expressions ; according 
to its etymology, it can be used only before words employed in the Plural : 
bachelier-iS'lettreSy bachelier'is-sciences ; mattre-is-arts, Hotnbourg-is-tnonts 
(= on the mountains). 



- I 
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(3) TJu Accusative was taken as the type of Frefuh 

Nouns ; the consequence of this was that 

(4) The plural of a Noun was marked by the addition 

of an s, and that 

(5) Words in al regularly formed their plural in aux. 



II. Cases and Infiections. 

338. — The following Nouns have, contrary to the law 
stated above (see § 337, No. 3), retained the Subjective 
Case : — 



ancetre 


antecessor 


fils 


filius 


peintre 


pictor 


fonds 


fundus 


traJtre 


traditor 


lacs 


laqueus 


legs 


legatus 


lis 


lilius (for lilium) 


soeur 


soror 


rets 


retis (for rete) 


lez 


latus 


puits 


puteus 


queuz 


coquus 







339. — A certain number of Latin words have produced 
two different words in French, the one formed from the 
Subjective, the other from the Objective Case: — 



Subjective Case. 


Objective Case. 


cantor 


chantre 


cantorem chanteur 


senior 
major 
pastor 
minor 


sire 
maire 
pdtre 
moindre 


seniorem seigneur 
majorem majeur 
pastorem pasteur 
minorem mineur 



340. — In order to supply the want of Case-inflections, 
and to express the Genitive and Dative Cases, the 
French language chose the two Prepositions de and d, 
(Lat. de and ad\ which in Classical Latin had already 
been used for that purpose ; Themistocles fioctu de sen^is 
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juis {= servorum) queni habuit fidelissimunt ad regem 
misit (Com. Nepos). 

341. — In O. Fr., an imitation or a reminiscence of the 
Latin case-ending is to be found in the frequent omission 
of de and i. Thus mors regis = la mort li roi (for del) ; 
fUius imperatoris = li jUs Vempereor (for del) ; ne le dirai 
fame ne home (= ^ fame^ &c.).* 

Even in M. Fr. there is still a trace of this omission 
of de^ e.g. de par le roi (= de par de le [du] roi, de parte 
regis) \ HSlel'DieUy hospital ; bain-marie, wsiterA)a,th. ; Fete- 
Dieu, Corpus-christi day; Faubourg St Antoine, &c. j>and 
in many names of places : Nogent le Roy, Bar le Due, 
Chdteau Thierry.^ 

III. Gender of Nouns. 

342. — General Rule. French Masculines and Femi- 
nines coincide with Latin Masculines and Feminines ; 
the Latin Neuter Gender having disappeared, the greater 
part of Neuters become Masculines. 

343. — For a certain number of changes from the 
Masculine to the Feminine, and vice versd, and from the 
Neuter to the Feminine, it is most difficult to give a 
reason in every particular case. A definite principle has 
not yet been discovered. The Latin termination has 
certainly exercised a .very great influence on the change 
of Latin Genders, as will be seen from the following 
remarks. 

''■ The same thing has occurred in the English language, as may be seen from 
the translation of this very passage. 

' In Neuvy-lez-Bois, Plessis-lez-Tours, Passy-lez-Faris, &c., lez is not the 
Plural of the Def. Art. le, but it is the Latin latits (compare with it nasns = nez, 
casa = cfiez, ts = z; see § 278, c, Note), which, in Low Latin, was used for 
juxta = aupres de, pris de. It is wrong, therefore, to write in these names let 
instead of lez or lez. 
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344.— (i) A few Latin Femintnes of the Second and 
Fourth Declensions were wrongly taken as Masculines 
because they ended in us, and consequently took the 
Masculine Gender in French :— 



a. abyssus 

porticos j 

vannus 
dialectus 
atomus 
exodus 

b. Names of Trees : 



alnus 
buxus 
cupressus 
fiaxinus 



- 345- — (2) Neuter Substantives were changed into Femt- 
nines, because their plural in a was mistaken for the 
singular of a Feminine Noun of the First Declension :— 



altme 


domus 


ddme 


porche 
portique 
van 
diaUcte 


sapphinxs 
smaragdos 
ficus 
diametrus 


saphir 
imeraude 
figue 
diamitre 


atome 
exode 


synodus 
pharus 


synode 
phare 


rees : — 

aune 
buis 
cyprh 
frtne 


pinus 

platanus 

myrtus 


pin 

platane 

myrte 



animalia 


aumaille 


spolia 


dJpouHle 


arma 


arme 


toruienta 


tourmente 


comua 


corne 


sponsalia 


ipousailles 


gaudia 


joie 


pecora 


picore 


idola 


idole 


festa 


flte 


opera 


cewvre 


fila 


file 


folia 


feuUle 


grana 


graine 


labra 


Ihvre 


insignia 


enseigne 


tempora 


tempe 


vela 


voile 


muralia 


muraUle 


mirabilia 


mervdlU 


volatilia 


volatile 


paria 


paire 



346-— (3) Some Nouns seem to have changed their 
gender merely from analogy to synonymous words : — 

£jtS Masc. (cetas Fem.) from analogy to printemfs^ au- 
tomne, hiver ; sort Masc. (sors Fem.) from analog}' to 
destin; salut Masa {salus Fem.) to bonheur. 
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347. — (4) As apparent exceptions, we may notice the 
following Nouns, which are derived not from Classical, 
but from Low Latin Substantives : — 

d^ice (Masc), from delicium^ not from delicia 



nundin (Masc.) 


>> 


molinum 


»» 


molina 


fumie (Fern.) 


>> 


fumata 


>» 


Junius 


ramie (Fem.) 


)> 


ramata 


>> 


ramus 


colline (Fern.) 


>» 


collina 


>» 


collis 



IV.— Adjectives. 



I. Formation of the Feminine. 



348. — The neuter form of Latin Adjectives having 
disappeared, French Adjectives, as a general rule, have 
for their Feminine a separate form in e, when in Latin 
there are two terminations, one for the Masculine and 
one for the Feminine (bon-usy bon-a = bon, bonne; plen-us, 
plena = plein, pleine) ; but they have only one termi- 
nation in French, when in Latin there is only one 
termination for both genders {tristis Masc. and Fem. = 
trisfe; fidelis Masc. and Fem. = fidlle),^ 

349. — This fact gives us the explanation of words like 
gramPmhe, grand^messe, grand* route (see § 152, B), since 
grand (Lat. grandis, Masc. and Fem.) was still of both 
genders in O. Fr. ; it was only in later times that an 

' A great many of these Adjectives, it is true, are now of two terminations : 
fortis :=^/ortt forte; brevis = bref brtve ; dulcis = doux^ dottce. 
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apostrophe was wrongly axlded, because an e was sup- 
posed to have been thrown out. 

350. — Another remnant of the old regular form of 
Adjectives of one termination is to be found in M. Fr. : 
des iettres royaux ; the Lat. regalis (Masa and Fem.) 
became in French royal (Masc. and Fem.), of which the 
Plur. was royals, royaux, (See § 278, c). 

All Adjectives in alts have now taken two termina- 
tions : talis = tel, telle; iiatalis •=. natal^ fiatale, 

351. — ^The final stem-consonant of Latin Adjectives is 
generally altered or altogether dropped in the Masculine 
of French Adjectives, yet it reappears in the Feminine;^ 
thus we are able to explain why the Feminine of — 



See § 187, 
No I. 



acti/" 

neu/ 

glorieuT ,, glorieuj-e* 

amoureiLT „ amoureuj-e* 



is actiz/-e» 
,, neuz'-e' 



Lat. actiy-us 
„ nav-us 
,, glorios-us 
,f amoras-us 



B. 



See § 187, 
No. 3. 



i 



c. 

Sec § 187, 
No 6. 



doux 

preflr 

rou;«: 

brie/" 

bre/ 

bar 
epaij 
groj 
nu/ 
ra^ 

expr^j 
L proftj 

beau 
nouveau 
fou 
mou 



»» 

>» 



dour-e 

prefijT-e 

roujj-e 

briez'-e 

brez/-e 



»» 
»» 



,, baj-j-e 
,, epaifj-e 

grojj-e 

nu//-e 

raj-e 
„ exprejj-e 
,, profew-e 

„ be//-e 
„ nouve//-e 
fo//-e 



»> 



»» 



mo/Z-e 



>» 

>> 

»» 

»» 
»» 

♦ » 



duloris 

prcBjbi'US 

russ-us 

brew-is 

brev-is 

bass-US 

spiss-us 

orosS'Us 

nuU'i^s 

raS'iis 

express-US 

profess-us 

bH-tis 
nove^-us 
faVi-is 
moU'is 



' Similar changes take place in the Provengal language : Masc. bos, Fem. 
Bona; Masc. jauzwns, Fem. ^auzionda. 

" And all the other Adjectives in/ and x change these letters into ve and st 
respectively. 
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D. 



Sec S 187, 
No. 5. 



i 



COl 

favori 

benin 

malin 

absous 

dissous 

tiers 



»» 
»» 



coi/-e 

favori/-e 

bcnig'^-e 

mali^-e 

absou/-e 

dissonz-e 

tier<r-e 



Lat. quiei'US 
favoriXrus 
dentgn-us 
mal gn-us 
absolut'Us 
dissolut'US 
tert\-us 



»» 
it 
>> 
>» 



>» 



O. Fr. tiers-e 



Note. The only irregular Adjective of this class is 
faux; for there is no etymological reason for faux 
forming its Fem. fausse, since there is only one s in 
fals-us, 

352. — As Lat. c or cc are regularly changed into ch in 
French {campus = champs plafica* = planche; bucca = 
douche; vacca = T/OcAe) : — 



See § X87, 
Na 8. 



blanr becomes b\ancA-e 
fraxu: „ fran^A-e 
sec „ se^^-e 



Lat. blanc-us 
f, franZ'US* 
t, sicC'US 
O. H. Germ, frisc 
Mod. Germ, ^irch 



iVJ?/^ I. Many Adjectives change the c (and the g) 
into ^u (or ^), in order to retain the guttural sound 
of these letters : public^ publique ; long, longue (see § 187, 
No. 2). 

Note 2. 6^r«: forms its Feminine quite irregularly 
greox^ie, 

353. — The influence of the termination on the root is 
seen — 

A. In Adjectives ending in /. Two cases are to be 
distinguished. 

a. Adjectives being formed by means of the French 
suffixes et, ot, double the final / ; — 



See § 187, 
Na 3. 



mu-e/ 
bell-o/ 



mu-e//e 
bell-o//e 



bnin-e/ 
vieill-o/ 



brun-e//e 
vieiU-o^e 
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b. Adjectives being directly derived from Latin — 

aa. Double the /, if this letter has its origin in 
Lat. a or td {dt) :— 



see § 187, 
Na 3. 



suje/ 
ne/ 



suje/^e 
ne//e 



Lat subJecXiu 
,, nixiidus 



bb. Simply add e, if there is only one / in the 
Latin original (Adjectives in et also take 
the grave accent on the e) : — 

f 



I 



See § 187, 
No. 3 



^ 



comple/ 


compl^-e 


Lat 


complArus 


concre/ 


concr^-e 




concrei'us 


discre/ 


discr?t-e 




discret-us 


inqnie/ 


inqui^-e 




inqui^'Us 


reple/ 


repl^-e 




rgpUt-us 


secre/ 


secr^-e 




secrtt-us 


d^vo/ 


d6vo/.e 




devot'Us 


idio/ 


idio/.e 




tdioi'Us 



Note. PrU^prtte, has the circumflex accent on account 
of the elision of the s iaprastus, 

B. In Adjectives ending in r (see § 187, No. 4): 
^xexmer, premihre ; axner, amhre; fi^, ^r^. 



II. Formation of the PluraL 

354. — There is some uncertainty in the use of the 
Plural of Adjectives in a/, both among authors and 
grammarians, who show a great dislike to use the Plural 
of Adjectives, in which the /, against the general rule," 
has not been vocalized : fatals, finals^ navals. 

355. — Many grammarians recommend avoiding these 
Adjectives altogether in the Plural, and using for them 



' See Jntroductwii^ % 278. 
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synonymous words ; for instance : funestes for fatals^ 
sobres for frugcUs; or, to employ a periphrasis : des 
conseils d*ami for des conseils amicals, des combats de mer 
for des combats navals, 

356. — ^The fact is that some of the best authors use 
these Adjectives both in als and aux.^ 

* U is amusing to hear Boursaultt in his Comidie sans titrg (Act iv. Sc. t\ 
on this class of Adjectives : — 

La Rissole. 

Lui mort (i.e. Ruyter), les HoIIandais soufl&irent bien des maJs I 
On fit corner k fond les deux vice-amirals. 

Merlin. 
II faut dire des maux, vice-amimux. C'est I'ordre. 

La Rissole. 

Les vice-amiraux done ne pouvanf phis nous mordre 
Nos coups aux ennemis furent des co\vp^ /ataux 
Nous gagn&mes sur eux quatre combats ttavaux. 

Merlin, 
II faut dire fatals et navals. C'est la r^gle. 

La Rissole. 

Les HoIIandais r^duits k du biscuit de seigle 
Ayant connu qu'en nombre ils ^taient ini^als 
Firent prendre la fuite aux vaisseaux principals. 

Merlin. 
II faut dire inigaux, principaux. C'est le terme. 

La Rissole. 

Enfin, apris cela nous (times k Palerme 
Les bourgeois k Tenvi nous firent des rigaux 
Les huit jours qu'on y fut, furent huit cama7.»aux. 

Merlin. 
II faut dire rigals et carnavals. 

La Rissole. 

Oh ! dame, 
Mlnterrompre k tous coups c'est me chifToner I'dme 
Franchement. 

Merlin. 

Parlez bien. On ne dit point narmux 
Ni fataux, ni rigaux^ non plus que camavaux. 
Vouloir parler ainsi, c'est faire une sottise. 
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III. Comparison. 

357. — In Latin, the Comparative and Superlative of 
Adjectives were formed either by adding to the Positive 
the inflections -ior^ -ius ; -issimus^ a, unty or by prefixing 
magis and maxime. This latter method of comparison 
was chosen by the French language ; however, plus was 
adopted instead of the S5monymous word magis ^ and le 
plus instead of maxime. 

358. — The following Adjectives alone have retained 
the Latin synthetic form : — 

La Rissole. 

Eh 1 mordie I Comment done voulez-vous que je disc ? 
Si vous me reprenez lorsque je dis des mals 
Jnigals, principals et des vice-avtiralsy 
LorS(qu'un moment apr^s, pour mieux me faire entendre 
Je dis fataux^ navatix, devez-vous me reprendre ? 
J enrage de bon coeur quand je trouve un trigaud 
Qui souffle tout ensemble et le froid et le chaud. 

JUiierlin. 

J'ai la raison pour moi que me fait vous reprendre, 
Et je vais clairement vous le faire comprendre 
A I est un singulier dont le pluriel fait a-ux. 
On dit " C'est mon 6gal" et " Ce sont mes igaux." 
C'est I'usage. 

La Rissole. 
L'usage. He bien I soiL Je I'accepte. 

Merlin. 

Fatal, naval, rfgal sont des mots qu'on excepte 
Pour peu qu'on ait de sens et d'6rudition 
On salt que chaque r^gle a son exception 
Par consequent on voit par cette raison seule. 

La Rissole. 

J'ai des d6mangeaisons de te casser la gueule, 
Ces bras te deviendront owfatals oxxfatattx. 

Merlin. 
Adieu, guerrier famei» par tea combats navaus. 
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French. Latin. 

bon meilleur meliorem 

mauvais pire pejor 

grand maire major 

petit moindre minor 

(moult) plusieurs pluriores 

359. — ^A few Superlatives in issime are still found which 
point back to the Lat. isstmtis, but all of which have 
broken th6 law of accent ; rarisstmjis, clarissimus, ought 
to have produced rarisme, clansme (and such they are 
found in O. Fr.), instead of rarissime, clarissime. 



V. — Pronouns. 

360. — French has, on the one hand, rejected several 
Latin Pronouns ; is, hie, alius, uter, ullus, quidam, nemo, 
omnis; on the other hand, it has created some new ones : 
(i) by the composition of Pronouns with Pronouns (or 
with Particles) ; (2) by giving the force of Pronouns to 
a certain number of words which in Latin were either 
Substantives {homo, rem, personam = on, rien, personne), 
or Adverbs (ibi, inde = y, en), 

I« Personal Pronouns. 

361. — The subjoined table shows us the direct relation 
of Latin to French Pronouns. The forms in brackets are 
found in O. Fr. only : — 
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1st Person. 


2nd Person. 




3rd Person. 


Singular. 








1 N. t%Q je^ 


tu tu 


ille 


il iUa la 


j D. mi nu (mot) ' 


tibi t^itoi)' 


illi 


/ui illae lui {la)* 


A. me »// [mojp 


te /^(Aw)3 


ilium 


le illam Zn 


i Plural. 








N. DOS nous 


vos v^wtr 


illi 


(//)5 iUae tfWirjS 


A. DOS nous 

1 


vos vous 


illos 


[iis) illas («7^) 



362. — II. Possessive Pronouns. 





Subjective 


Case. 




Objective 


Case. 






Masc. Fem. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Masc. Fem. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Sing. 


meus mea 


mes 


ma 


meum meam 


mon 


ma 




tuus tua 


tes 


ta 


tuum tuam 


ton 


ta 




suus sua 


ses 


sa 


suum suam 


son 


sa 


Plur. 


mei meae 


mei 


mes 


meos meas 


mes 


mes 




tui tuae 


tei 


tes 


tuos tuas 


tes 


tes 


1 


sui suae 


sn 


ses 


suos suas 


ses 


ses 



* Ego has become eo after tbe rejection of the g (as magister, regina have 
become ntaitre, reifte), then to, jo^Je. 

' / is often changed into oi: vtatrtf vote ; Jjdenif foi; video, vois. Thus mt 
(for miki) became first rnoi in O. Fr. , then me in Mod. Fr. 

3 The Accusative Singular of the ist and 2nd Person was in O. Fr. ikk; te, and 
fnoit ioi- In M. Fr. the former, together withyV and /», are used as conj'itnctrtfe, 
the latter exclusively as disjunctive Pronouns : mai qui prie, which, in the first 
period of the language, was je qui pri. A reminiscence of this usage still sur- 
vives in the phrase ** %, soussignSy diclare que . . . " _ 

4 It is only since toe thirteenth century that the Dative /»t, to hinty has also 
taken the meaning of to her {Je lui donne =■ J give hint and / give her), which 

atter sense lei used to express originally. 

5 The Nominative Plural of the 3rd Person was originally tV, to which an s 
was added in the fourteenth century. The Nominative Plural of the Feminine 
:)ppropriated to itself the form of the Accusative illas = elles. 

The Accusative illos has given rise (i) to les (= il-^), which has become the 
Accusative of the Conj. Pers. Pron. Je les vois; (2) to eux (= ils^ els), which 
now is only used as the Disj . Pers. Pron. : j'e viendrai avec eux. 

Rent. The Genitive Sing, of hint^ 0/ fCer, is now de lui, d^elle, or sometimes 
en, i.e. Lat inde. There are many examples to show that the use of this imde, 
meaning ex illot ab illo, in which sense it had already been employed by good 
Latin writers, became very common in Low Latin : si Potis inde moHdatcar* = 
si tu peux en manger. During the first period of O. Fr., inde was int {sot the 
oath of A.D. 842, % 276). This form was afterwards changed into ent, of which 
the t was finally dropped, and is still found in the word sotevent (Lat. stUhindi). 
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As the Objective case was throughout taken as the 
typical form of Modem French Nouns and Pronouns, 
we get in this case mofiy ma, ton, ta, &c. 

363. — In M. Fr. the rule is that, when ma, ta, sa come 
to stand before a feminine Noun which begins with a 
Vowel or an h mute, they must be changed, for the sake 
of euphony, into mon, ton, son (mon image, fem.). This 
usage dates only from the fourteenth century. For in 
O. Fr. the ^? of m^L, ta, sa, was regularly elided in such 
cases (just as ia dme was changed into Pdme) and it was 
correct to say mHmage, nCtspk. In a few modem words 
we find a reminiscence of this old form of expression : 
m'amour, m^amie. As to this latter word, its et)niiology 
having been forgotten, it is now wrongly divided, and 
spelt ma mie, 

364. — ^The Disjunct. Possess. Pron. is derived from 
the first syllable of me-us, tu-us, su-us, by the addition of 
the suffix en, 

A, Subjective Case. Objective Case. 

Sing, miens, ttiens, suens mien, tuen, suen 

Plur. mien, tuen, suen miens, tuens, suens 



B. 

Sing, nostres, vostres 



nostre, vostre 



Plur. nostre, vostre \ nostres, vostres 

M. Fr. retained, with unimportant changes, the forms 
of the Object Case to which the Defin. Article was 
prefixed : le mien, le tien, &c. 

365. — If now, especially in familiar and facetious lan- 
guage, these Pronouns are used as conjunctive, e,g, un 
mien ami {=z un de mes amis)une mienne cousine(--=. une 
de mes €ousihes\ we find the explanation of this fact in 

Q 
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O. Fr. where they were used as such : uns miens amis; 
le mien sane. 

366. — jMir, Plur. leursy is derived from iUorum ; for- 
merly the Plural was written without x, according to its 
etymology : illorum nges = leur rots ; iUorum r^na = 
ieur reines. 

III. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

367. — ^These Pronoims have their origin in the Latin 
ecccy followed by hoc^ iste, or ille, 

1. Ecce hoc became in O. Fr. ifo^ co M. Fr. ce 

2. eceeiste „ icist, cist ,, cet 



3. ecce ista 

4. ecce ille 

5. ecce ilia 

6. ecce illos 

7. ecceUlas 



iceste „ cetU 

icil. Ace. icelui* „ cdui 

icde ,f icele „ cdle 

icil ff icels „ ceux 

iceles ,, cdles 



368. — From this table we see that ecce joined to hoc 
and tste has produced the Conjunctive^ and joined to 
ille the Disjunctive Demonst. Fron.y which, as already 
often stated, took as their typical form the Object. Case, 
and rejected the Subject, Cctse. 

IV. & V. Relative and Interrogative 

Pronouns. 

369. — ^These two classes of Pronouns identical in 
form are, like the other Pronouns, directly derived from 
the Latin : — 



' Icelui^ icelhy cettui (cestui), are still sometimes used in legal documents and 
in poetry written in imitation of Marot. 
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(i) From Lat. qui French qui, 

(2) „ „ quam „ que and quoi, 

(3) » » ^z^«//> „ quel. 

(4) „ „ ^ unde „ ^<?«/, 

370. — Dont^ originally an Adverb = ^W, whence^ has 
gradually taken the meaning of a Relative Pronoun : 
whose. In the former sense it was still used by the 
writers of the i8th century. 

VI. Indefinite Pronouns. 

371. — (i) Aucun, being derived from aliquis unus, had 
originally an affirmative meaning : some, some one. Of 
this meaning we still find many examples in La Fontaine 
or in colloquial language : Aucuns^ le poursuivirent (La 
Font) ; aucuns croiront que je suis amoureux (Academ.). 
When preceded or followed by ne, it becomes the Nega- 
tive Pron. no one (see § 384). 

(2) Autre, L. alter, 

(3) Autrui is, properly speaking, the Object. Case of 
autre, as icelui\s that of icil (see § 367). 

(4) Certain, Lat. cert-us ; to the crude form was added 
the suffix -anus: cert-anus, certain.- 

(5) Chacun, Lat. quisque unus, O. Fr. chasqu'un. 

(6) Chaque, Lat. quisque, O. Fr. chesque, chasque. 

(7) Maint, Goth, manags, O. High Germ, manac. 
Mod. Germ, manch, 

(8) Mhne, The contracted form of sem,et tpsissitnus 
was met ipsimus; this latter served as the type for the 
O. Fr. word medisme and mdsme, which became in 
Mod. Fr. mesme, and finally mhne since the seventeenth 
century. 

Q 2 
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(9) Nuly Lat. nullus. 

(10) Ofiy from Lat. homo (not from hominem\ O. Fr. 
pw, ^w. In O. Fr. om or ^« was used both in the sense 
of an Indef. Pron. (they^ one\ and in that of a Sub- 
stantive {a man; compare with it the (jerm. Subst. Der 
Mann, and the Ind. Pron. man; Engl, man \fne\ and 
one). This fact explains why the Defin. Article may 
be used before it in Mod. Fr. : Fon vient (see § 236, 
No. 4). 

(11) Personne{stt § 384). 

(12) Plusieurs is, as it were, a comparative of a com- 
parative plusiores, pluriores, from plus (comp. the Germ. 
Comparat. mehrere, from mehr), Plusiores, having only 
one termination for the two genders, its French deri- 
vative, plusieurs, has only one termination for the Masc. 
and Fem. (plusieurs hommes ; plusieurs femmes). Yet 
aU other Adject, in eur, Lat. or, have taken two termi- 
nations : majeur, majeure; mineur, mineure, 

(13) Quantes, which is derived from Lat. quantus, is 
in Mod. Fr. only met with in the familiar phrase toutes et 
quantes fois, or toutes fois et quanies, e.g, je le ferai toufes 
fois et quantes il vous plaira, I will do it as often as you 
like (or at any time you like). 

(14) Quelconque, Lat qualiscunque, 

(15) Quelque, Lat. qualisquam. 

(16) Quelqt^un, Lat. qualisque unus, 

(17) Quiconque, Lat. quicumque. 

(18) Rien, Lat rem (see § 236, Nos. 5 and 8). 

(19) Tel, Lat talis. 

(20) Tout, Lat. totus. 
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VI. — Numerals. 

372. — I. Cardinals, The cases for the Nom, and 
the Ace, of the first three cardinal numbers were in 
O. Fr. :— 



Subjective Case. 

un-us un-s 

duo dui 

tres trei 



Objective 


Case. 


un-um 


un 


duos 


deux 


tres 


treis {trots) 



373. — As with the Nouns and the Adjectives, the 
Subjective Case was rejected here, and the Objective Case 
uuy deux, trois, adopted in Mod. Fr. 

374. — ^The numbers firom 4 to 16 follow the Lat. 
numbers; 17, 18, and 19, are expressed by addition : dix- 
sept (transposition of the Latin septemdecim), dix-huit, 
dix-neuf (in Latin formed by subtraction : duo-de-viginti, 
un-de-vigintt), 

375. — The forms of the decades in Mod. Fr. will be 
better understood if we consider how they were con- 
tracted in O. Fr. 



Latin. 


Old French. 


Mod. French 


viginti 


veint 


vingt 


triginta 


treante 


trente 


quadraginta 


quareante 


quarante 


quinquaginta 


cinquante 


cittquante 


sexaginta 


sexante 


soixante 


septuaginta 


setante 


{septante) 


octoginta 


octante 


{octante) 


nonaginta 


nonante 


{nonante) 
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376. — The last three are replaced in Mod. Fr. by 
soixatite-dix^ quatre-vingi, and quatre-vingt-dix. Yet 
septante and nonante are still occasionally used in some 
parts of France, and especially in Belgium. 

377. — The manner of counting by scores was much m 
use in O. Fr. e,g, treis vinz (3 X 20), treis vinz et dis 
(3 X 20 H- 10), quatre vinz (4 X 20), six-vinz (6 X 20), 
&c. Of this there are still two remnants to be found in 
Mod. Yx. quatre-vingt {^ X 20)^ zxi6.quinze-vtngt{i^ X 20 
= 300). The latter is used only in speaking of the 
Hopital des Quinze-Vingts, founded by St. Louis in 
1260 for the reception of 300 blind men ; one of these 
is called " un quinze-vingi" 

378. — Zh-Oy naught, is derived from the Arabic (ifrouy 
a cypher. 

2. Ordifials. 

379. — The first and the second are formed directly 
from primariuSy secundus =z premier, second. 

380. — All the other ordinal numbers (and also the 
second) are formed by the addition of -ilme (Lat. -esimus) 
to the corresponding cardinal : deux-ilme, trois-ttme, &c. 

381. — As remnants in Mod. Fr. of the first ten Latin 
Ordinals, we have to notice : — 

(i) Pri?7ius, prime-abord, at first sight, from the 
first momefit ; de prime-saut, all at once; prime- 
sautier, unpretneditated, impulsive. 

(2) Secundus, second, co-exists with deuxihme (see § 

252). 

(3) Tertius, le tiers 6tat, the third estate (French 
History) ; le tiers parti, the third order; la fievre 
tierce, tertian ague; parler en tierce personne. 
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to speak in the third person; le tiers ordre de St. 
Francois, and a few similar expressions. 

(4) Quartus — Fiivre quarte, quartan ague. Quart 
is- often found in the writers of the seventeenth century : 
Un quart voleur survint (La Fontaine). 

(5) Quiftius — Charles Quint (to distinguish Charles 
the Fifth, Emperor of Germany^ from any other Charles 
the Fifth); Sixte-Quint, /^(?^<f Sixtus the Fifth; quinte- 
feuille, cinq foil; quinte, quifit (cards) ; quint e, the 
fifth (music) ; quinte de toux, fit of coughing, 

(6) Sextus — sixte, sixth (music). 

(7), (8) Septimus and octavus (in O. Fr. setme and 
octave)^ have disappeared. The word octave (music) is 
derived from the Italian, 

(9) Nonus — la none, the gth hour of the day. 

(10) Decimus — ^la dime, the tithe. 



VII. Adverbs. 

382. — French Adverbs may be divided into — 

A. Simple^ i,e, formed without any special suffix. 

B. Derived^ i.e, formed from Adjectives by means of a 
sufSx. 

C. Compound, ue, formed from two or more words. 

383. — A, There is only a small number of simple 
Adverbs derived from Latin : — 
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Ailleurs from aliorsum 


peu 


from paucutn 


bien 




bene 


pis 


» pfjus 


certes * 




eerie 


plus 


„ plus 


done 




tunc 


puis * 


„ post 


en 




inde 


quand 


„ quando 


fois» 




vices 


si 


„ sic 


gueres3 




little, hardly 


soudainS 


„ subitaneus 


hier 




heri 


souvent 


,f subinde 


1^ 




Ulac 


tant 


„ tantum 


loin 




longe 


tard 


„ tarde 


mal 




male 




( tosius (or, accord- 


mieux 




melius 


t6t 


„ < ingtoZ^MSyfrom 


moins 




minus 




( totciio) 


ne 




non 


tres 


„ trans 


non 




non 


trop 


„ troppus 


or 




hora 


volontiers 


„ voluntarie 


oil 




ubi 


y 


„ ibi 



384. — To these we must add the six Adverbial phrases 
which express negation in French : pas {possum), point 
(puncfum), mie (wicam), goutte {guttam), personne {per- 
sonam)y rien {rem). 

At first all these words were no negatives, because, 
by themselves, they did not deny anything. Originally 
they expressed a small quantity and thus made the force 
of the negative ne so much the more felt,^ e,g, il ne bouge 
pas, he does not move a step ; // ne voit personne, rien, 
point, he does not see a person, a thing, a point (a bit) ; 
// ne mange mie, he does not eat a bit ; je ne bois goutte^ 
I do not drink a drop. They all changed their first 



I Certes is an exemplification of the curious fact that to a great many Adverbs 
which are without a final s in Latin, this letter has been added, became, as 
M. Littr6 says : " they were originally regarded as Adjectives in the Objective 
Case Plural ; " compare the Italian Plural form of Adverbs : volontieri, lungi, 
tardi, &c. 

' Vices became in O. Fr. vetZy /es, feis. Fois serves ajs9 to form compound 
words by being added to>»r*, toute-^ queique>^ autre^, &C. 

3 On £uires, §ee naguire, % 386. 

* On puisy see 5 296, Note Xo^isse. 

5 Subitaneus became in Provencal sobian, in O. Fr. soubdain. 

6 Compare the Latin negatives, nihil = ne kilunt ; nemo = ne homo. The 
ElngUsh naught = ne aught ; the German nicht = ne wicht. 
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affirmative meaning to a negative one after having long 
been used with ne to form negative expressions. 

Mie, as negation, has become obsolete; goutte can 
now be used only with the two Verbs entendre and voir : 
je ne vois goutte^ il ii entend goutte, 

385. — B, Instead of the suffixes -^, -/<?/-, by which Latin 
Adverbs were derived from Adjectives {doct-e, vehement- 
er), the French language chose for this purpose the suffix 
-ment, which is drawn directly from the Substantive me?is. 
This Noun had come to mean /asAton, Manner, and had 
in Latin already served to form Adverbs ; as it was of 
the feminine gender, the feminine form of the Adjective 
was added to it: dona mente, devota ment e fecit J^ These 
Ablatives, then, are the types of the French Adverbs in 
vient: bonnementy dhotement. 



386.— C. 



Ainsi 

alentour 
alors 
amont ' 
a present 
assez 



iaque sic (Diez) 
in sic (Littre) 
h V en-tour 
^rore{0,Yx,) 
ad montem 
ad prcBsentem 
ad stttis 



aujourd*hui 3 aujourd'hui{OJ^T,) 



auparavant 
aussi* 


au par avant 
aliud sic 


autant s 


aliud tantum 


aval*^ 


ad valient 


beaucoup ' 
9a 


colpus 
ecce hcLC 



' Compare the English : likewise ^ otherwise^ &c ; the German : thdrickier 
Weise ; notkwendiger Weise, 

' Amont = ^P the river y had for its opposite aval = down the river, and 
the Verb avaler originally meant to descend {un bateau qui avale lefleure'), and 
then gave rise to the derived meaning to swallow. Thus one says : pays d* amont 
= high country, or, country situated near the source of a river ; amont de la ville 
= above the town. 

3 The O. Fr._ form is more true to the origin of this word, of which the last 
part is the Latin hodiey to-day ; aujourdhui, therefore, properly means on the 
dav of to-day. 

* Aliud sic first became alsi in O. Fr. (On the change of / into u, see 
* 278, c.) 

5 A liud tantum was in O. Fr. altant. Compound Adverbs of tant are partant 
{per tantum\ Pourtant {Pro tantum). 

6 See the remark on amont. 

7 Cola^huSf colphus, colpus^ a blow, finally produced in French coup, which 
word, bemg added to grand or beau, was first used in the sense oiafitie, a happy 
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9eans 

combien 

comment 

davantage 

dedans 

dehors 

dej4 

demain 

depuis 

desormais * 

dessous 

dessus 

dont 

dorenavant ' 

encore 

enfin 



ecce hoc intus 
comme and bien 
comme and ment 
d'avantage 
dl^and dans 
deoxid. faros 
de jam 
de and mane 
de and post 
des ore mais* 
de and subtus 
de and susum 
de and unde 
de hora in ab ante 
hanc horam 
en andyf»* 



ensemble 

environs 

ici 

jadis* 

jamais ^ 

longtemps 

lore* 

maintenant 

nagu^re^ 

oui^ 

partout 

presque 

tandis^ 

toujoure 



I insimtU 
\ensemIe{0,¥T.) 
en viron 
ecce hie 
jam diu 
jam magis 
longum tempus 
Vore* 

manu tenente 
weiger (Germ.) 
hoc illud 
per totum 
prh and que* 
tam diu 
tous jours* 



blow or stroke; afterwards it took the meaning of muchf a great deal, and 
gradually replaced the old form mOUlt = tftuUum, 

< The O. Fr. form shows more clearly than the modem spelling, the meaning 
of this word : dis = de ipsa ; ore = hora ; fnats = magis : thence tUtormais 
mitixt&from this hour forwards, i.e. frotn this very, from this present hour ; 
tlie same meaning is attached to doriftavant = de hiara in ab ante. 

^ On the meaning of dorenavant, see Note 8. 

3 Viron was in O. Fr. a Substantive, meaning a circle, derived from the Verb 
virer (to ve.er, to turn round) ; environ, therefore, means that which is in a circle, 
that which is near. With the same Verb must be connected the Noun aviron 
= oar, i.e. that which makes a circle, that which turns round. 

* On the final s in jadis, see certes. 

5 Jam became ya ^/ront this tnomeni, and magis, was changed into mais 
= vtore ; thence ne ...jamais = not from^ this moment more or again, i.e. 
never. 

6 To ore (Lat. hora\ an inorganic s was added as in other Adverbs (see certes), 
and the Def. Art. prefixed. 

7 As Germ, w is regularly changed into gu in French (warten =i gard^r, 
wamian =■ gamir) ; weigero (O.H.Germ.) became in Provengal ;p»rj?r<?, in O Fr. 
guere, and originally meant ntuch : il ne m'aime guire = il ne m'aime pas 
beaucoup ; je I'ai vu n'a gufere = / have seen him not fnuch {not a long time) 
ago ; thence in Mod.Fr. waguire, written in one word, means lately. 

8 Hoc illud became in O.Fr. oil, as non illtui became nenil, the Mod.Fr. 
nenni. 

9 Taiidis, according to its etymology, was used in the sense of during this 
time till the eighteenth century ; for example : — 

** Et tandis, ilnienvoie 
Faire office vers vous de douleur et dejoie.** 

CoRNBiLLB {Hot. iv. a). 



(( 



Tandis J* acheveray le voyage entrepris.** 

Hardy [Alceste). 
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VIII. — Prepositions. 



387. — French Prepositions are forraed in different ways. 
They are — 

( I ) Original Latin Prepositions : — 



A 

contre 

en 

entre 

outre 



ad 

contra 

in 

inter 

ultra 



par 

pour 

sans 

sur 

vers 



per 

pro 

sine 

super 

versus 



(2) Compounds of Latin Prepositions : — 



Avant 
devant 



ab ante 
de ab ante 



devers 
envcrs 



de versus 
in versus 



(3) Compounds of Prepositions^ with Adverbs ^ Adjec- 
tives^ and Pronouns : — 



Apres 


ad pressum 


des 


de ipso 


avec 


apud hoc 


dessous 


de sublux 


dans^ 


de intus 


dessus 


de susum 


de9a 


de ecce hac 


parmi 


per medium 


dela 


de iliac 


selon 


sublcnpim 


derri^re 


de retro 


^ travers 


ad transversum 



(4) Real Participles : — 

Durant^"^ pendant, joignant^ moyennant, non-obstant, &c. 

* Inius became enSj before which the Preposition de was placed : dens^ then 
dans. 
' Compare the English during^ pending, noiwitJistanding. . 
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(5) Derivatives from Nouns : — 

. Chez from casa. The Latin phrase in casa, in the heuse of^ be- 
came in O. Fr. en chez (It in casa^ Sp. en ca5\ of which the chez 
alone has remained in Mod. Fr. This explains the expressions : U 
demeure prh de chez nous ; il vient de chez son taiUeur, 

Fauteixoxa. the Substantive y&«/^. It, falta, 

Malgri from malum gratum^ bad will. 

(6) Derivatives from Adjectives^ Verbs ^ and Adverbs : — 

Hors {foraSy O. Fr. fors) ; hormis {foras missum) ; Ih (lotus*) ; 
rez^ (rasus) ; voici, voild.^ 

(7) Substantives formed of the Article followed by a 
Preposition : — 

Au-dedanSj au dehors ^ au ddh^ au dessouSy au dessus, au devant, 
auprisy au tr avers. 

(8) Substantives formed of a Substantive or an Adjec- 
tive preceded by the Article: — 

Au lieuj au milieu^ au bas, le long, du haut, au moyen, &c. 

^ On latus^ see § 341, Note. 

' Rez in O. Fr. meant smooth shorH^ and cL rez de terre was on the smooth' 
shorn level of the gpround ; thence the modem expression rez-de-chaussee, i.e. 
that part of the house which is on a level 'unth the road^ the ground floor. 

3 The Adverbs ici and /<i were joined to the Imperative of voir^ from which 
they could formerly be separated : voi me IcL. 
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IX. — Conjunctions. 

388. — They may be considered under the following 
heads : — 

A. As Simple Conjunctions having the same meaning as 
in Latifi : — 



Et 


et 


comme 


quomodo 


ni 


nee 


si 


si 


ou 


aut 


que 


quod, quam 


quand 


quando 







B. As Simple Conjunctions with a mea?iing (jUfferent 
from their Lat, original : — 

car quarey with the meaning of nam 

done tunc ,, ,, igiiur 

mais' tnagis . „ ,, autem a.nd sed 

or Aora ,, ,, nunc 

C As Compound Conjunctions : — 

I 

quoique quidquam, instead of quamquam 

tandisque tarn diu ,, dum 

puisque postquam ,, fuoniam 

aussi aliud sic ,, quoque 

plut6t plustdt* „ potius 

tant que tantum quod „ donee ^ dum 

pour que pro quod , , ut 

neanmoins niant and moins * 

Jo^r^que ( ad Ulam horam quod 

* The original meaning of mais = f>lus is preserved in disortnais (see § 386), 
and in the expression Je ti en puis mais = Je ii en puis pas davantage. 
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sans que sine quod 

paxceque per ecce quod 

apres que tid pressum quod 

cependant ce and pendant, Le. while this is pending, lasting. 

389. — ^There are some more Conjunctions as : sitdty 
iouiefotSy &c. the composition of which is so clear that 
they require no further explanation. 



X. — Interjections. 

390. — Only a few Interjections call for a special 
remark. 

H'elas, In O. Fr. the first part of this word, hk^ was 
an Interjection, the second an Adjective, las^ fem. lasse 
(from Lat lassus, laxus) unhappy : Hi las (or lasse) que 
je suis =: Unhappy one that lam I It is only in Mod. Fr. 
that the two words were joined to form the Interjection 
helasy alas. 

Dame, The Latin Domine Deus was contracted into 
Domne Deus, and then became in O. Fr. Dame-Dteu, 
Being, originally, a compound Substantive it came to be 
used as an Interjection, after the second word had dis- 
appeared. The feminine domina has given rise to the 
same form dame, which we find in the expression : Notre- 
Dame, la Sainte Vierge, 

MorbleUy parbleu. It is through a desire to avoid the 
name of God that the forms morbleu (O. Fr. morbieu) 
2xA parbleu (O. Fr. parbteu), are employed for mort (de) 
Dieu and par Dieu, 



INDEX. 
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The Numbers do not refer to Pages, but to Sections. 



A. 

A, pronunciation of, za sq* 

abr6ger, 59 

absoudre, zz? (note z), Z37, 

Z4z,32|(^) 
absous, Z87 (s) 
abstzaire, zxz 
Accent, 6, 295 
accrottre, Z2a 
acheter, ^4, 57 
acquerrai, 96, 3x3 
acqu6rir, zx3 
acteur, X87 (7) 
Adjectives^ z86, 348 

formation of plural, 
z88, 348 

formation of feminine, 
z86, Z87. 35A 

used as adverbs, 265 

derived from names of 
nations and sects, 

«>(3) ^ 
comparison of, zqo 

Adverbs, 38a 

5)Iace of, 357 
(Drmation o^ 258 
of quantity, 260 
of^lace, 261 
of time, 262 
of manner and quality, 

363 
of a£Srmation and 

negation, 264 
comparison of, 19a, 359 



aleul, Z7o.(5) 
aide, X83 
aigle, X82 (z) 
aigre-doux, Z89 (3) 

aif, 170 (5) 
ailleurs, 383 
ainsi, 386 
ait, 303 (z) 
all, 238 (9) 
alentour 386 
aller» 97» 3i8 (a) 
s en aller, 98 
amont, 386 
Alphabe^ z 
ambassadeur, Z87 (8) 
amical, Z89 (3) 
amour, Z82 (3) 
I'an, 247 
^e, Z85 

any, 336 (3), 237 (3) 
anybody, 336(2) 
anyone, 236 (5) 
anything, 236 (5) 
any whatever, 237 (3) 
apercevoir, Z36 (note) 
apparoir, Z44 
appeler, <3, 296, (2, note) 
Apostrophe, 7 
aprfes, 387 
apres que, 388 
apr&s-midi, Z72(Z7, note 3) 
aquilin, X87 (zo) 
arriere-ban, Z7a {D, note 

3) 
Articles, 158, 333 



Articles, definitive, 159, 



moehnite, Z64, 336 

partitive, Z65 
as...as, 193 (dO 
assaillir, 44, 287, 30Z (6), 

303 (i) 
s'asseoir, zz4, 3Z3, (3,«) 
asservir, 4Z (note) 
assez, 386 
assid(mient, 258 (i ) 
assied, 303 (note 3) 
assi6rai, 3x3 (3, note) 
attraire, zzi 
au (= k le), zoz, 335 
aiuc (= ^ les), 162, 335 
aucun, 336 (5, 6), 238(1), 

37X 
aujourdliui, 386 
aune, Z83 
aupsuavant, 386 
aurai, 3Z3 (3) 
aussi, 388 
austral, z89(3) 
auteur, 187 (8) 
automne, 182 (3) 
autre, 238 (6), 37Z 
autrui, 236 (6), 371 
Auxiliary verbs, 325 ; see 

Verbs 
aval, 170 (2) 
avant, 387 
avec, ^87 

aveugl^ment, 358 (i) 
avoir, 30, 333 {c), 326 



\ 
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INDEX, 



B. 

B, pronunciation of, i6 

bail, 170 (3) , ^ 
bailleur, 187 (7) 

bailU, z8$ 

bain-mane, 172 {A) 

bal, 170(2) 

faancal, 189 (2) 

baron, 185 

bas, 351 {B) 

bat, 303 (3) 

battre, 69, 315 

beau, 187 16), 351 (O 

beaueoup, 192, 384 

bellement, 258 (i) 

beneficial, 189 (2, note) 

b^nin, 187(5), 351 (Z?) 

b^nir, 66, 286 

bien, 167, 192, 383 

bienlaiteur, 187 (7) 

billion, 246 

bijou, Z70 (i) 

blanc, 187 (2), 352 

blanc-seing, 172 (^, z) 

bleu, 189 (z) 

bocal, z7o(2) 

boire, iz8, 2556 (7), 323 {B) 

bon, comparison of, Z91 

bon sens, 168 

boreal, Z89 (2) 

both, 238 (8) 

bouillir, 46, 287 

bourreler, 54 

braire, Z45, 318 (O 

bref, brief, 187 (i) 

bruire, Z46, 318(C) 



C. 

C, pronunciation of, 16, 19 
9aj384 

caillou, 170 (z) 
cagot, Z87 (3) 
cal, Z70 (2) 
canard, Z85 
canonial, Z89 (2) 
Capital letters, use of, 20 
car, 388 
caiacal, rja (2) 
Cardinal numbers, 239 
„ ^, instead 

of the ordinals, 253 
camaval, 170 (2) 
Cases of nouns, 278 (a), 338 
ce = this, 2Z0, 367 
ce = it, 2Z5 
c^ans, 384 
Cedilla, 9 



c'est moi. 902 (3) 
ceindre, Z03, 318 (f) 
celer, 54 
celles, 3i67 
celui, 367 
cent, 24Z, 24a 
cent-suisse, Z72 (^1 note 

x) 

cependant, 388 
certain, 237(5), 37 » 
certes, 383 
ceux, 367 

ch, pronunciation of, z6 
chacal, Z70 (2) 
chacun, 236 (z), 371 
chaloir, 323 (C) 
chanoine, Z85 
chanteur, z87 ^) 
chaque, 237(z), 37Z 
chasseur, Z87 (9) 
chat, Z85 
chatain, Z87 (10) 
chaut, 323 (C, note) 
cherrai, 3Z3 (3), 323 (C, 

note) 
cheveau-16ger, Z72 (C) 
chez, 387 
choir, Z47 

chose, gender of^ z82 (4) 
chou, Z70 (z) 
Chretien, Z85 
ciel, plural of, Z70 (5) 
circondre, 32 z 
clair-sem6, Z89 (3) 
clore, Z48, 32 z 
coi, Z87 (5), 35Z (Z>) 
colin-maillard, Z72 (^) 
Collective numbers, 254 
coUegial, Z89 (2, note) 
coUeter, 54 
colossal, Z89 (2) 
combien, 384 

„ different from 

que dey 260 (3) 
comment, 384 
commod6ment 258 (z) 
commim^ment, 258 (2) 
compagnon, Z85 
comparison, zoo— Z04, 357 
complet, Z87 (3), 353 
comte, Z85 
concevoir, Z36 (note), 323 

(O 

conclure, ZZ9 
concret, z87 (3), 353 
Conditional, 3zz 
conduire, zoo 
confire, zoz 
conform6ment, 258 (z) 
confus^ment, 358 (z) 



Gbnjugaticms, the three 
weak — 

xst conj., ^ 

and conp., 39 

^rd conj., 48 
ConjunctionsF— 

coordmative, 27 z 

subordinative, 378 
connattre, zao, 333 {jS) 
conqu6rir, 32Z 
Consonants, drviaon of, 5 
„ pronun. of, 16 

construire, zoo 
continfimentf 258 (z) 
contravenir, 86 
contre, 387 
contredure, X04 
contre-Jour, Z73 {D, moMt 3) 
convenu-, 87, 94, zz6 
coq-k-l'Sne, plural of, Z72 

corail, Z70 (3) 
comette, Z83 
coud, 303 (3) 
coudre, Z02, 3Z7, 3Z8 (C) 
courir, Z30, 323^^4) 
courrai, 96, 3Z3 (3, a) 
court-vetu, z89(3) 
couvrir, 43, 387, 30Z (6), 

303(1) 
crasse, Z87 (zo) 
cr^teur, Z87 (j) 
crSpe, Z83 
crocheter, 54 
craindre, Z03 
croire, X2X, 323 iJS) 
croissons, 3Z7 
croltre, Z22, 3Z7, 323 (JB) 
crfl, Z87 ifi) 
crucial, Z89 (2, note) 
crOment, 258 (x) 
ct, pronunciation of, z6 
cueiUir, 45, 387, 30X (3), 

cuir, Z9 (note) 
cuir, zoo 
cursive, Z87 (xo) 
czar, 185 



D. 

D, pronunc. of, x6, 19 
dame, 390 
dans, 386, 387 
davantage, 386 
Da^s of the week, 30 
d^bitetir, z87(7) 
de^ 387 
d6cevoir, 149 
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d^herrai, 96, 3x3 (5) 
d^choir, 131, 323 (Q 
d^crottre, 122 
d6fendeur, 187 (7) 
d^geler, 54 
dehors, 386 
m\ 386 
ddSi, 387 
d^Uce, 182 (s) 
demain, 38^ 
demandeur, 187 (7) 
demeurer, 90 
demi, 2^5 (fibs. 2) 
demi-Dieu, 172 fnote z) 
derai-mort, 189 (3) 
Dentals, 5 
d6pa(iueter, 54 
depiiis, 386 

Derivation, see Tenses 
derri^, 387 
des (= de les), 161, 335 
d&s, 387 
desormais, 386 
dessous, 386, 387 
dessus, 386^ 387 
detruire, xoo 
deuxiime, 253 
devant, 387 
devers, 387 
devin, 185 
devineur, 185 
devoir, 132, 206 (3), 323 (C) 
d6votj 187 (3), 353 
devrai, 96, 313(2) 
Diaeresis, 8 
diagonal, X89 (2, noteX 
diametral, 189 (2, note) 
Dieu, 185 
different, 237 (3) 
difius^ment, 258 (2)- 
dime, 381 (9) 
dindon, 185 
dire, T04, 321 
discret, 187 (3), 353 
dispos, 187 (10) 
dissoudre, 127 (i), 141 
dissotts, 187 (s), 351 \D) 
distraire, ziz 
dites, 305 (2\ 307 (note) 
divers, 237 (6) 
Division of words into 

syllables, 17 
docteur, 187(8) 
doctoral, 189 (2) 
doge. 185 
done, 383 
dont, 230, 235, 386 
dorenavant, 386 
dormir, 41, 287, 314 
doucement, 258 (2) 



doux, 187 (i), 351 

druide, 185 

dfl, 187 (6) 

du (= de le), 161, 335 

due, 185 

ducal, 189 (2) 

ddment, 258 (i) 



E. 

£, elision of, 7 
e, pronunciation of, Z2 
each, 2^6 (i) 
each other, 237 (7) • 
^chapper, 92 
^cherrai, 313 (3, note) 
6choir, X5X 
6clore, 152 

6crire, zos, 317, 318 (<:) 
ei, pronunciation of, 13 
Elements of the French 
Language, 276 sq. 

Keltic, 276 (A) 

Greek, 276 {B) 

German, 276 {€) 

Latin, 276 (Z>) 
em, pronunciation of, Z4 
6mau, Z70 (3) 
empaqueter, 54 
empereur, 187 ^8) 
en, pronunciation of, Z2, 

Z3, 14, 19 
en, X96 (3), 233, 383, 387 
en f = in the year). 247 
encnanteur, X87 (7) 
encore, 386 
enfant, 182 (6) 
enfin, 386 
s'enfuir, 47 (note) 
enorm6ment, 258 (i) 
enseigne> 183 
ensemble, 386 
entirely, 238 (9, note) 
entre, 7 

s'entr'aider, 7, 83 
entresol, 172 (Z>, note 3) 
enverrai, 313 (3) 
envers, 387 
environ, 386 
envoyer, 6» 
6pais, 351 {B) 
6pousseter, 54 
^S 335 (note to des) 
ester, 318 {A) 
et, 19 (6), 388 
6tiqueter, 54 
etre, 32, 331 
Europeen, 185 
even, 238.(10, <r) 



every, each, 337 (x, 9) 
every one, 236 (z), 238 (9 
everything, 238 (9) 
ex^cuteur, 187 (7) 
exemple, 183 
experimental, z89(2) 
expirer, 9Z 

exprfcs, X87 (3), 351 {B) 
expressonent, 258 (2) 
extraire, zzz 



F. 

FaUlir, ZS3, 318 (JS) 

faire, zxs, 32Z 

faites, 305 (2), 307 (note) 

falloir, xAo, 296(4), 323 (C) 

fat, Z87 (10) 

fatal, x89(2) 

faudrsL^i3(3) 

faut, il faut, 94, Z40 

faute, 387 

faux, Z87 (i), 300, 302, 351 
(note) 

favori, 187 (5), 351 {D) 

ferai, 96, 313 (2) 

feu, 189(1} 

feuilleter, 54, 58 

Anal, 189 (2) 

first, 251 

fleurir, 67 

fois, 383 

foUement, 258 (i) 

font, 306 

forfaire, 14Z 

fou,.z87(6), 3«(C) 

foudre, 182 (7) 

fourbe, 183 

Fractional numbers, 255 

frais, Z87 (3), 352 

frais-cueilli, 189 (3) 

franc, 187 (2), 352 

franchement, 258 (2) 

French, elements of, 276 
Old French, 277 
Modem French, 278 

frire, 154, 318 (O 

frugal, 189 (2) 

fuire, 47, 287 

Future, 310, 313 



G. 

G, pronunciation of, 16, 19. 
gaiment, 258 (i) 
ganle, 183 



gelcr. 54 



i<der, see Nouns. 



jnwu, 170(1} ■ 

glacul, 189 (.) 
gtiuid'iiiire, 17a (S), J49 

Gutninlt, 5 



htlat, w 



hormis, liors, jgj 



Imperrect, 3^^ 
imponun^iDenl, 95S (a) 
impun^cntr 958 

-— ^-o<ltintn..)5e(') 



INDEX. 


IL 


nJ^nakM,>;^«4,39, 


^£r^g^|§ 




nK.iopu™,™pl^ 




ut 7J, 79. «4 


m.i,>. 387 








SStterie' 


Si,\',8(l> 


'^{^^ f\ 


■^;^J^..s=f,} 


'^BIiv«„i^ 



:•;?«■' 



irg«J 189W 

jiqiuda, 5, \< 
-- - i& 



loDBKmps, 386 

menl, ijS (») 

orsqiic, jSa 
oup, i8s 

■un«L'autre.H8(« 
■un I'iuirt, =38 f7> 






mj^^Ls. .d7 &), 191 
medicinal, iSg(mBM 



(1,5!, =gfi(«) 
— -w, zoS, 31S, 

363,384 



Multiplicative Dumben, 



Naud Bounds, 14 

nearly (= fiilli^.lSJ (note) 
nigre, 18s 

ni4,.87(3) 

. ; non), ijE 



0. »). . „ 
nobody, 136 S) 
i.oone,=36(sT-38(i,.,3) 

DDIidnA 13S, 136 is, S> 

i.oi.'i™^(4y.t« 
N umbeiSiCacduiil, 139. 3;' 
■Dovellejuciit, b^B (t) 
nUmoic, 9s8 (0 



«,p™uno«™o(.3 
oaliTofa),, 
aiivre, iK (9) 

offrit,'«,s87..3o.WI,3oj 
<^, Unne d'olL, 177, ^ 
on. Ton, .36 (A 3,1 
UK {= they, FH^lek "36 



INDEX. 

onl, 306. ^.S(^, note) 

Orifiiuil number, iio 
orge,. 87(10) 



0^.8 



S^ue>..8=(.5 

de pH {= puleX 341 , 

p^lii^.a3 
paibleu, 390 

paimi, 387 



pas (pMnl), 384 
pucal, i8g (1) 
puxotaaS, i8g (a* note) 
psy«, 6u (noK) 
pfdieiir, 187(7) 
pScheiir, rBjfnote) 
p«nue, .87 (d 



Person-endingi, 300 






plusieun, .87 (O, 838(4), 

pluifll, 388 
po*le, 183 
poele, 187 (^ 



pout ; pour que, jBj, 348 
pounai, 96, 3.3 (i) 
poutvoir, 117 («He), 3JJ 

priasiasBt, ajS (9) 
prtfi., .08,187 (.), 35. 



,.i,(n«e),ji 



ptofuB^ent 
prophfcle, iB 



.■87 ;) 

.58(.) 
S8(9) 
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Q. 

Q, pronunciation of, x6 
quand, 383 
quantes, yjx 
quart, 381 (4) 
quatre yeux, 19 (note) 
que (= how, many, whyX 
225 (note), 387 

„ and comoten, 360 

(note 3) 
quel, quelle, 218 
quelconque, 237 (3), 371 
quelque, 7, 237 (2), p\ 
quelque diose, 236 (7) 
quelque.^que, 237 (2, F) 
quelqu'un, 236 (3X 37i 
quenr, 143 

qui and lequel, 231, 232 
quicouque, 236 (3), 371 
quint, 381 (5) 
quinze-vingt, 377 
qui que, 236 (9) 
quite, 238 (9, note) 
quoique, quoi que, 236 fo), 

388 



R, pronunciation of, 16 
ras, 187 (3), 351 {B) 
recevou-, recevrai, 96, 136, 

296 (3), 313 (2) 
redu-e, 104 
reduire, zoo 
regal, 170 (2) 
regler, 296 (2) 
Reinforcement of vowels, 

remise, 183 
relache, 183 
renaitre, 107 
rentraire, iix 
renvoyer, 62, 313 (note) 
repjaitre, 125 

repartir, r6partir, 41 (note) 
repentir, se, 40, 287, 303 

(3). 314 ,, 
replet, 187 (3), 353 

resolu, resous, 127 (2) 
r6soudre, 127, 317 
resous, 187 (10) 
ressortir, 41 (note) 
rester and demeiu^r, go 
rien, 236 (5, 8), 371, 384 
nre, 109, 321 
Romance languages, 275 
romane, 187 (10) 
rompre, 70 
roux, 187 (i), 351 



S, pronunciation of, x6, 19 
s, aidded to several tenses, 

a*** 301, 308, 

s, X, and z, as signs of tbe 

jdural, 9^ (r) 
saillir, 43 fnote), 287, 303 
same, 238 (xo) 
sans, sans que, 387, 388 
saurai, 96, 3x3 13) 
savoir, 137, 296^), 323 (O 
sec, X87 (2), 752) 
secret, X87 (3), 353 
s6duire, xoo 
self, 238 (xo) 
selon, 387 

sentir, 40, 287, 303 (3X 3'4 
seoir, X56, 32X 
serai, 3x3 (xx) 
serval, 170 (2) 
serviteur, 187 (8) 
several, 238 (4) 
si, 383 
Sibilants, 5 
sied, si6ra, 94, 1x4, 303(3), 

313 (3) 
Signs of punctuation, zz 

so»263(3) 
solde, 183 

some, 236 (2), 257 (2) 

something, 238 (8) 

somme, X83 

sortir, 4X, 287, 303 (3), 3x4 

soudain, 383 

souffrir, 43. 287, 301 (6), 

303 (note) 
soupirail, X70 (s) 
sourdre, X57, 32X 
sourire, X83 

sous-pied, 172 (Z?, note 3) 
soustraire, xxz 
souvent, 383 
Subjunctive, 307 (3) 
Substantive, see Noun 
subrenir, 86, xx6 
such, 238 (s) 
suffire, xox 
suivre, 110, 318 (p) 
sujet, 353 
Superlative in tssimr, 196 

(i, note), 359 
sur, 387 
surseoir, 156 



T. 

T, the original / omitted, 
303 



taire, X28, w {B) 

tandis, tan<us que, 386, 388 

tant, tant que, 383, 3^ 

tard, 383 

tel, 238 (5) 

t^mom, 187 (xo) 

tenir, 116, 996 (xX 3x3 (A 

Tenses, 99, 35, 36, 96, 9Q4, 

307 
Terminations, 37, 398 tf. 
t€te^-t6te, X72 (O 
than = que, xg^ Uf) 
than = de, 259 (a) 
th^atral, 189 (2) 
then, 26a 
ti«s, 187 (sX 3S« iD), 38X 

.(a) 
tigre, 18s 

timbre-poste, 173 {A) 
tiret, xo 
dssu, Z4Z 

t6t,383 

toujours, 386 

tour, X83 

tout, X63, x88, 238 (9), 37X 

tout-puissant, 1^(3, note) 

tzaducteur, 187 6) 

traduire, zoo 

traire, 91^ zzx, Z4Z, 32z 

trait d'umon, zo 

traltre, Z85 

traltreusement, 258 

transversal, Z89 (2, note) 

travail, 170 (sV 

traws, k tr., 387 

Tr6ma, 8 

trfcs,383 

tresssullir, 43, 387, 3oz (€), 

.303 (x) ^ 
tnomphe^ Z83 

trop, 383 

Troyen, Z85 



U. 

U, pronunciation oL 7 
umform^ment, 258 (c) 



V. 

Va, 303 (2) 
va|^e, Z83 
vaincre, 1x9, 3x8 (C) 
valoir, 96, X38, 296 (4), 300^ 

30a, 3x3 (3). 323 (O 

vantail, 170(3) 
vase, 183 
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v4h*mcntement, 258 (3) 
v61in, 187 (10) 
vendcur, 187 (7) 
vendre, 48 
vcngeur, 187 (7) 
▼enir, 114, 296 (i), 313 (4), 

320 
Verbs, division of, 21, 279 
voices of, 24 
weak, 34, 281, 283 
TSt conj., 38, 283 
2nd conj., 39—47. 

284—287 
3rd conj., 48, 288 
peculiarities of the 
three weak conj., 

50—70 

strong, 96, 281, 319 

auxihary, 30, 325 

anomalous, 42 

reflective, 8x 

reflective in French 
and not reflective 
in English, 82 

reciprocal, 83 

intransitive, 84, 85, 88 
89 



93»94 



impersonal, ) 
umpersonal, J 

'^g^r^ 50 

in ftrr, 50 

like ffKncTt 51 

Y^^pos^der^ 51 

in eUr and eter^ 53— 

58, 296 (2) 
in iger, 59 
in aytr, oyer^ uyer, 60 



Verbs in uer^ ouer, 63 
in guer, 63 (note) 
used interrogatively, 

used negatively,7S5y. 

used interrogatively 
and negatively, 78 
vers, 387 
ver5', 262, 263 (2) 
vetir, 47, 287, 303 (3) 
vieux, 187 (1, 6) 
vingt, 241 
virginal, 189 (2) 
vitrail, 170(3) 
vivement, 258 (2) 
vivre, 129, 323 {B) 
vocal, 189 (2, note) 
Voices, 80, 289 
void, 387 
voile, 183 
voilk, 387 

voir, 117, 313 (3), 320 
volonte, de la bonne v., 

168^ 
volontiers, 383 
vont, 306 

vouloir, 96, 139, 296 (5), 
300, 30a, 313 0, 323 (O 
Vowels, 5, X2, 13 

reinforcement of, 296 



W. 



whatever, 237 (2, If) 
whatsoever, 236 (9), 237 

(2, *) , . , 
who and which. 228 
whoever, 236(2) 
whole, 238 (9) 

„ the whole world, 

238 (9, d) 
whomsoever, 236 (9) 
whose, 223, 229, 230 
whosoever, 236 (2, 9) 
which, 228 
why, 225 (note) 



X. 

X, pronunciation, 16, iq 
X, s, and z, as signs of the 
plural, 278*(c) 



Y. 

Y, 234, 383 ,^, , 
y and Ik, 234 (<73*.) 
year, in the year, 247 
yes (= owi and xi), 262 (2) 



What, 225 
what a, 220 



Z, seez 



THE END. 
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CLASSICAL. 

/EschyluS.— ^SCHYLI EUMENIDES. The Greek Text, with 

English Notes and English Verse, Translation, and an Introduction. 

By Bernard Drake, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, 

Cambridge. 8vo. 3J. dd. 

The Greek text adopted in this Edition is based upon that of Wellauer, 

But advantage has been taken of the suggestions of Hermann^ Paley, 

Linwoodf and other commentcUors, In the Translation^ the simple 

character of the jEschylean dialogues has generally enabled the author 

to render them without any material deviation from the construction and 

idioms of the original Greek, 

. " The Notes are judicious, and, a rare merit in English Notes, not too 
numerous or too long, A most useful feature in the work is the Analysis 
of Mullet's celebrated dissertations " — British Quarterly Review. 

Aristotle. — AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE'S 
RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. 
M. Cope, Senior Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 13J. 
T7ie author has aimed to illustrate the gtntrol bearings and re\at\,on% 
of the Art 0/ /Rhetoric in itself, as well as tht sptciaX mode of treatxtv^*^ 
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adopted by Aristotle in his peculiar system. The evidence upon obscure 
or doubtful questions connected with the subject is examined ; and 
the relations which Rhetoric bearsy in Aristotle's view, to the kindrai art 
of Logic are considered. A connected Analysis of the treatise is gifven^ 
sometimes in the form of paraphrase ; and a few important matten are 
separately discussed in Appendices. TJiere is added^ as a general Appendix^ 
by way of specimen of the antagonistic system of Isocrates and others^ a 
complete analysis of the treatise called ^Vryropix^ """P^^ *A\4^<afBpoif, with a 
discussion of its authorship and of the probable results of its teaching, 

ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 

ELENCHI. With a Translation and Notes by Edward Poste, 

M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8j. 6d. 

Besides the doctrine of Fallacies ^ Aristotle offers, either in this treatise 

or in other passages of his works quoted in the commentary, various 

glances over the world of science and opinion, various suggestions or 

problems which are still agitated, and a vivid picture of the ancient system 

of dialectics. ** It is not only scholarlike and careful, it is also 

perspicuous.^^ — Guard JAN. ^* It is indeed a work of great skUV*—^ 

Saturday Review, 

Blackie.— GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR USE 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John Stuart Blackie, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Fcap. 8vo. 
2J. (>d. 

** Why should the old practice of conversing in Latin and Greek be 
altogether discarded! "—Professor Jowett. 

Professor Blackie has been in the habit, as part of the regular 
training of his clcus in Edinburgh University, of accustoming the students 
to converse in Greek. This method he has found to be eminently 
successful as a means of furnishing the students with a copious vocabulary, 
training them to use it promptly, confidently, and with correct articulation, 
and instilling into them an accurate and intelligent knowledge of Greek 
Grammar, which he hopes may aid other teachers in realizing the same 
ends. The present little volume furnishes a series of twenty-five gradu- 
ated dialogues in parallel columns of Greek and English on a great variety 
of interesting subjects. The author has had the advantage of submitting 
his work to thejudgfnent of several scholars of repute, both English and 
Scotch. The Globe says: ''^ Professor Blackie' s system is sensible; his 

3cfo^ is likely to be useful to teachers of Greek ; and his suggestions 

^a/uad/eto the learners of any language'' 
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Cicero.— THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. With an 
Introduction and Notes, translated from the German of Karl 
Halm. Edited, with Corrections and Additions, by John E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

TTiis volume opens with a List of Books useful to the Student of Cicero , 
and some account of various editions, mostly German, of the works of 
Cicero, The Introduction is based on Halm. The English editor has 
further illustrated the work by additions drawn, for the most part, 
(i) from the ancient authorities ; (2) from his own private marginal 
references, and from collections; {i) from the notes of previous com^ 
mtntators, A copious * argument^ is also given. ** On the whole we 
have rarely met with an edition of a classical author which so thoroughly 
fulfils the requirements of a good school-book*^ — EDUCATIONAL Times. 
** A valuable edition^* says the ATHENiEUM. 

THE ORATIONS OF CICERO AGAINST CATILINA. With 
Notes and an Introduction. Translated from the German of Karl 
Halm, with many additions by A. S. Wilkins, M. A. Professor 
of Latin in Owens College, Manchester. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
3J. (>d. 

The historical introduction of Mr, Wilkins brings together all the 
details which are known respecting Catiline and his relations with 
the great orator, A list of passages where conjectures have been 
admitted into the text, and also of all variations from the text of 
Kayser (1862), is added at the end. Finally, the English editor has 
subjoined a large number of notes, both original and selected, from 
Curtius, Schleischer, Corssen, and other well-known critics^ an analysis 
of the orations, and an index. 

Demosthenes. — DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. The 

Greek Text with English Notes. By B. Drake, M.A., late Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge. Fifth Edition, to which is 
prefixed ^ESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON, with English 
Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

An Introduction discusses the immediate causes of the two orations, and 
their general character. The Notes contain frequent references to the best 
authorities. Among the appendices at the end is a chronological table of 
the life and public career of AEschines and DemostHents. ^^ A ineoA. and 
us^u/ edition. "— AxHENiEUM. 
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Greenwood.— THE ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAMMAR, 
including Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of Derivation 
and Composition ; adapted to the System of Crude Forms. By 
J.G.Greenwood, Principal of Owens College, Manchester. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d. 

This Grammar is intended to do for Greek what the Grammars of Key 
and others have done for Latin, Until this work was published^ no Greek 
Grammar had appeared based on the system of crude forms, though the 
system is perhaps still better adapted to Greek than to Latin, 

Hodgson.— MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 

A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 

rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. Hodgson, B.D., 

late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F. C. Hodgson, 

M.A. i8mo. 3 J. 

The late Provost of Eton has here supplied a help to the composition of 

Latin Verse, combined with a brief introduction to Classical Mythology, 

In this new edition a few mistakes have been rectified; rules have been 

added to the Prosody ; and a more uniform system has been adopted with 

regard to the help afforded. 

Homer's Odyssey. — the NARRATIVE OF ODYSSEUS. 

With a Commentary by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Kennedy Pro- 
fessor of Latin at Cambridge. Part I. Book IX. — XII. Fcap. 8vo. 

Horace. — the works of Horace, rendered into English 
Prose, with Introductions, Running Analysis, and Notes, by 
James Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. Globe 8vo. 
3^. dd. ; gilt edges, 4-r. dd. 
** The main merits of this version are its persistent fidelity to the sense 
and spirit of the Latin, the beauty of its form of presentation, its freedom, 
and its force. To the schoolboy it will be available as a help, because it is, 
beyond all comparison, the most accurate and trustworthy of all transla- 
tions.''^ — English Churchman. 

Juvenal.— THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL. With a 
Commentary. By John E. B. Mayor, M. A., Kennedy Profpssor 
of Latin at Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. Vol. I. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. Or Parts I. and 11. Cto^tn^^no. ^s. ^d. t-^^.ecv. 
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Besides the author's own, there are various other notes, for which 
the author is indebted to Professors Munro and Conington, All the 
citations have been taken anew from the original authors, * * A painstaking 
and critical edition" — SPECTATOR. '* For really ripe scholarship, 
extensive acquaintance with Latin literature, and familiar knowledge 
of continental criticism, ancient and modern, it is unsurpctssed among 
English editions." — Edinburgh Review. 

Marshall.— A TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, 
classified according to the arrangement of Curtius* Greek Grammar. 
By J. M. Marshall, M. A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Brasenose 
College, Oxford ; one of the Masters in Clifton College. 8yo. 
cloth. New Edition, is. 

The system of this table has been borrowed from the excellent Greek 
Grammar of Dr, Curtius, 

Mayor (John E. B.)— FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by John 
E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. Joha's 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. dd, 

A selection of short passages, serving to illustrate especially the Greek 
Accidence, A good deal of syntax is incidentally taught, and Madvigand 
other books are cited, for the use of masters : but no learner is expected to 
know more of syntax than is contained in the Notes and Voccdmlary, 
A preface ** To the Reader, ^"^ not only explains the aim and method of 
the volume, but also deals with classical instruction generally. The 
extracts are uniformly in the Attic dialect. This book may be used in 
connection with Mayor's ^^ Greek for Beginners,^* *"* After a careful 
examination we are inclined to consider this volume unrivalled in the 
hold which its pithy sentences are likely to take on the memory, and 
for the amount of true scholarship embodied in the . annotations," — 
Educational Times. 

Mayor (Joseph B.)— GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By the 
Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature in 
King's College, London. Part I., with Vocabulary, is. 6d, Parts 
II. and III., with Vocabulary and Index, 35. 6d., complete in one 
vol. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4J. 6d, 

The distinctive method of this book consists in buildin.% u-j^ a bo>j^ ^ 
kncrwledge of Greek upon the foundation of His knowledge of E.ngl«K atvd. 
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Latiii^ instead of trusting everything to the unassisted memory, Greek 
"u/ords have been used in the earlier part of the book except such as have 
coiinfctions either in English or Latin, Ecuh step leads naturally on 
to its successor ; grammatical forms and rules are at once applied • 
in a series of graduated exercises^ accompanied by ample vocabularies. 
Thus the book serves as Grammar, Exercise book, and Vocabulary, The 
ordinary ten declensions are reduced to three, which correspond to the 
first three in Latin ; and the system of stems is adopted, A general 
Vocabulary, and Index of Greek words, completes the work, " We know 
if no book of the same scope so complete in itself, or so well calculated to 
make the study of Greek interesting at the very commencement?"*— r 
Standard. 

Peile (John, M.A.) — AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 

AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By John Peile, M. A., FeUow 

and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, formerly 

Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. New and 

Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

These Philological Lectures are the result of Notes made during the 

author^ s reading for several years. These Notes were put into the shape of 

Lectures^ delivered at Christ^ s College, as one set in the ** Intercollegiate^^ 

list. They are now printed with some additions and modifications, 

* * The book may be accepted as a very valuable contribution to the science 

of language.^'' — Saturday Review. 

Plato. — THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, 

with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davies, M.A.,and D.J. 

Vaughan, M.A. Third Edition, with Vignette Portraits of Plato 

and Socrates, en^aved by Jeens from an Antique Gem. i8mo. 

4$'. 6^. 

An introductory notice supplies some account of the life of Plato, and 

the iranslatioji is preceded by an elaborate analysis. ** The translators 

have,^^ in the judgment of the Saturday Review, '^produced a book 

zvhich any reader, whether acquainted with the original or not, can peruse 

with pleasure as well cts profit. " 

Plautus (Ramsay). — the mostellaria of plau- 

TUS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, Prolegomena, and 
Excursus. By William Ramsay, M.A., formerly Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow. Edited by Professor 
George G. Ramsay, M.A., of the University of Glasgow. 
8vo. 14s, 
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** The fruits of thai exhaustive research and that ripe and well-digested 
scholarship which its author broti^ht to bear upon everything that he 
undertook are visible throughout. It is furnished with a complete 
apparatus of prolegomena, notes, and excursus; and for the use of veteran 
scholars it probably leaves nothing to be desired" — Pall Mall Gazette, 

Potts (Alex. W., M.A.) — HINTS TOWARDS LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. By Alex. W. Potts, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master in 
Rugby School ; and Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 3^. 

An attempt is here made to give students, after they have mastered 
ordinary syntactical rules, some idea of the characteristics of Latin Frose 
and the means to be employed to reproduce them. Some notion of the 
treatment of the subject may be gathered from the * Contents.^ Chap. I. — 
Characteristics of Classical Latin, Hints on turning English into Latin ; 
Chap. II. — Arrangement of Words in a Senteftce ; Chap. III. — Unity 
in Latin Prose, Subject and Object ; Chap. IV. — On the Period in 
Latin Prose ; , Chap. V. — On the position of the Relative and Relative 
Clauses, The Globe characterises it as ** an admirable little book which 
teachers of Latin will find of very great service. " 

Roby.— A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
Plautus to Suetonius. By H. J. RoBY, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Part I. containing : — Book I. Sounds. 
Book II. Inflexions. Book III. Word-formation. Appendices. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Sj". (>d. 

This work is the result of an independent and careful study of the 
writers of the strictly classical period, the period embraced bet^veen the 
ti??ie of Plautus and that of Suetonius, The author's aim has been to give 
the fads of th; language in as few words ay possible. This is a Grammar 
strictly of the Latin language ; not a Universal Grammar illustrated from 
Latin^ nor the Latin section of a Comparative Grammar of the Indo' 
European languages, nor a Grammar of the groi4p of Italian dialects, of 
which Latin is one. It will be found that the arrangement of the book and 
the treatment of the various divisions differ in many respects from those of 
previous graminars. Mr, Roby hasgiveft special prominence to the treatment 
of Sounds and Word formation ; and in the First Book he has done muck 
towards settling a discussion which is at present largely engaging ike 
attetitioii of scholars, viz., the prommctation of tlu classical la^v^ua^es. 
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** The book is marked by the clear and practised insight of a nuuter tn his 
art. It is a book that wotUd do honour to any country, ^^ — Athen^UM. 

Rust.— FIRST STEPS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 

By the Rev. George Rust, M.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, 

Master of the Lower School, King's College, London. New 

Edition. i8mo. u. dd. 

This little work consists of carefully graduated vocabularies and 

exercisesy so arranged as gradually to familiarise the pupil with the 

elements of Latin Prose Composition^ and fit him to commence a more 

advanced work, 

Sallust.— CAII SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGUR- 

THA. For Use in Schools. With copious Notes. By C, 

Merivale, B.D. (In the present Edition the Notes have been 

carefully revised, and a few remarks and explanations added.) 

New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4^. dd. 

This edition of Sallust^ prepared by the distinguished historian of Rome^ 

contains an Introduction^ concerning the life and works of Sallust^ Usts 

of the Consuls y and elaborate Notes, ** A very good edition^ to which the 

Editor has not only brought scholarship but independent judgment and 

historical criticism.^* — Spectator. 

The JUGURTHA and the CATILINA may be had separately, price 
2s, 6d. each. 

Tacitus. — ^THE HISTORY OF TACITUS TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH. By A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. 
Brodribb, M.A. With Notes and a Map. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6^. 
The translators have endeavoured to adhere as closely to the original as 
was thought consistent with a proper observance of English idiom. At 
the same time, it has been their aim to reproduce the precise expressions of 
the author. The campaign of Civilis is elucidated in a note of some lengthy 
which is illustrated by a map, containing the names of places and of tribes 
occurring in the work. There is also a complete account of the Roman army 
as it was constituted in the time of Tacitus, This work is characterised 
by the Spectator aj ** a scholarly and faithful translation,^* 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA OF TACITUS. A Revised 

Text, English Notes, and Maps. By A. J. Church, M.A., 

and W. J. Brodribb, M..A. ^e\N Y.^\\:\otv. ^ca.^.^No. y, 6d, 
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Tacitus — continued, 

" We have endeavoured , with the aid of recent editions^ thoroughly lo 
elucidate the text, explaining the various difficulties, critical and gramma^ 
-ticaly which occur to the student. We have consulted throughout, besides 
the older commentators, the editions of Ritter and Orelli, but we art 
under special obligations to the labours of the recent German editors, Wex 
and KritzJ* Two Indexes are appended, (i) of Proper Names, (2) of 
Words and Phrases explained. ** A model of careful editing," says the 
AXHENiEUM, " being at once compact, complete, and correct, as well as 
neatly printed and elegant in style," 

THE AGRICOLA and GERMANIA may be had separately, price 
2s. each. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English 
by A. J. Church, M.A., and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With 
Maps and Notes. Extra fcap. 8voi 2s,6d^ 

The translators have sought to produce such a version as may satisfy 
scholars who demand a faithful rendering of the original, and English 
readers who are of ended by the baldness and frigidity which commonly 
disfigure translcUions, The treatises are accompanied by Introductions, 
Notes, Maps, and a chronological Summary. The Athen^um says of 
this work that it is" a version at once readable and exact, jfjhich may be 
perused with pleasure by all, and consulted with advantage by the classical 
student," 

TheophrastUS. — THE CHARACTERS OF THEO- 
PHRASTUS. An English Translation from a Revised Text. 
With Introduction and Notes. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., Public 
Orator in the University of Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. dd. 

The first object of this book is to make these lively pictures of old Greek 
manners better known to English readers. But as the Editor and Trans- 
lator has been at considerable pains to procure a trustworthy text, and 
has recorded the results of his critical labours in an Introduction, Notes, 
and Appendices, it is hoped that the work ivill prove of value even to 
the scholar. ** We must not omit to give due honour to Mr. Jebb^s trans- 
lation, which is as good as translation can be ... , Not less commendable 
are the execution of the Notes and the critical handling of the Text." — 
Spectator. The Saturday Re.\ii.>n speaks oj it as '■'' a -uer^ >vand.-s 
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and scholarly edition of a work which till new has been beset wUh 
hindrances and difficulties, but which Mr, Jebb^s critical skill and 
judgment have at length placed within the grasp and comprehension of 
ordinary readers. " 

Thring. — Works by the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head Master 
of Uppingham School. 

A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for 
Beginners. New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence Maps. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
The Head Master of Uppingham has here sought to supply by ecuy steps 
a knowledge of grammar , combined with a good Vocabulary, Passages 
have been selected from the best Latin authors in prose and verse. These 
passages are gradually built up in their grammatical structure, and 
finally printed in full. A short practical manual of common mood con' 
structions, with their English equivalents, forms a second part. To the 
New Edition a circle of grammatical Constructions with a Glossary has 
been culdcd ; as also some coloured Sentence Maps, by means of which the 
different parts of a sefitence can ectsily be distinguished, and the practice of 
dissectiftg phrases carried out with the greatest benefit to the student, 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap.Svo. \s. 6d. 

Treats of the ordinary mood constructions, as found in the Latin, Greek, 
and English languages. The Educational Times thinks it **very 
well suited to young students." 

A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Thucydides. — THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. Being Books 

VI. and VII. of Thucydides, with Notes. A New Edition, revised 

and enlarged, with a Map. By the Rev. Percival Frost, M. A., 

late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

This edition is mainly a grammatical one. Attention is called to the 

force of compound verbs, and the exact meaning of the various tenses 

employed. ** The notes are excellent of their kind. Mr. Frost seldom 

passes over a difficulty, and what he says is always to the point," — 

Educational Times. 

Virgil.— THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RENDERED INTO 

ENGLISH PROSE, with Notes, Introductions, Running Analysis, 

and an Index, by James Lonsdale, M.A. and Samuel Lee, 

M,A, Second Edition. Globe ^vo. t^s. 6<t. ; -^It edges, 4^. ^d. 
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The original has been faithfully rendered , and paraphrase altogether 
avoided. At the same time^ the translators have endeavoured to adapt 
the book to the use of the English reader. Some amount of rhythm in 
the structure of the sentence has been generally maintained ; and, when in 
the Latin the sound of the words is an echo to the sense (as so frequently 
happens in Virgil), an attempt has been made to produce the safne result 
in English. The general introduction contains whatever is known of 
the poe^s life, an estimate of his genius, an account of the principal 
editions and translations of his works, and a brief view of the influence 
he has had on modern poets ; special introductory essays are prefixed 
to the * * Eclogues, " * * Georgics, " and * *^neid. " The text is divided into 
sections, each of which is headed by a concise analysis of the subject ; 
tJie Index contains references to all the characters and events of any 
importance. " A more complete edition of Virgil in English it is scarcely 
possible to conceive than the scholarly work before us." — Globe. 

Wright. — Works by J. WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School 

HELLENICA ; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN GREEK, as 
related by Diodorus and Thucydides ; being a First Greek Reading 
Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical Third 
Edition, with a Vocabulary, i2mo. 3^. 6d. 

In the last twenty chapters of this volume, Thucydides sketches the rise 
and progress of the Athenian Empire in so clear a style and in such simple 
language, thai the editor has doubts whether any easier or more instruc- 
tive pctssages can be selected for the use of the pupil who is commencing 
Greek, This book includes a chronological table of the events recorded. 
The Guardian speaks of the work as *'a good plan well executed,^"* 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR ; or. The Form and Use of Words 
in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 8vo. 4^. 6^. 

This book is not intended as a rival to any of the excellent Grammars 
now in use ; but cts a help to enctble the beginner to understand them, 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged 
from the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages ; 
being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical N<^<i5s». 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 35. N^\\>n. No^i?^:w\a.v3^ V-^^* 
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Wright — continued. 

This work is intended to sutply the pupil with an easy construing book^ 
which may at the same time be made the vehicle for instructing him in the 
rules of grammar and principles of composition. The notes profess to 
teach what is commonly taught in grammars. It is conceived that the 
pupil will learn the rules of constrtution of the language much more 
easily from separcUe examples, which are pointed out to him in the course 
of his reading, and which he may himself set down in his note-book after 
some scheme of his own, than from a heap of quotations amcused for him 
by others, ** The Notes are abundant, explicit, andfull of such grammatical 
and other information as boys require." — AxHENiEUM. ** This is 
really,*' the MORNING Post says, **what its title imports, and we 
believe that its general introduction into Grammar Schools would not 
only facilitate the progress of the boys beginning to learn Latin, but 
also relieve the Masters from a very considerable amount of irksome labour 
. , , , a really valuable addition to our school libraries. " 

FIRST LATIN STEPS; OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 
SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

The following points in the plan of the work may be noted: — I. 
The pupil has to deal with only one construction at a tifne. 2. This 
construction is made clear to him by an accumulation of instances. 
3. As all the constructions are classified as they occur, the construction 
in each sentence can be easily referred to its class, 4. As the author 
thinks the pupil ought to be thoroughly familiarized, by a repetition 
of instances, with a construction in a foreign language, before he at' 
tempts himself to render it in that language, the present volume contains 
only LcUin sentences, 5* "^^^ author has added to the Rules on Prosody 
tn the last chapter, a few familiar lines from Ovid's Fasti by way 
of illustration. In a brief Introduction the author stales the rationale 
of the principal points of Latin Grammar, Copious Notes are appended, 
to which reference is made in the text, Irom the clear and rational 
method adopted in the arrangement of this elementary work, from the 
simple way in which the various rules are conveyed, and from the abun^ 
dance of examples given, both teachers and pupils will find it a valuable 
help to the learning of Latin, 
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CLASSIC VERSIONS OF ENGLISH BOOKS 

AND LATIN HYMNS. 

The following works are, as the heading indicates, classic 
renderings of English Books. For scholars, and parti- 
cularly for writers of Latin Verse, the series has a special 
value. The Hymni Ecclesiae are here inserted, as partly 
falling under the same class. 

Church (A. J., A.M.)— HOR^E TENNYSONIAN^, sive 
Eclogae e Tennysono. Latine redditae. Cura A. J. Church, 
A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

Latin versions of Selections from Tennyson. Among the authors are 
the Editor, the late Professor Conington, Professor Seeley, Dr. Hessey, 
Mr. Kebbely and other gentlemen, 

Latham.— SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aliquot 
aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. Latham, M. A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. 

Besides versions of Shakespeare this volume contains, among other pieces. 
Grabs'' Elegy;' Campbell's *' Hohenlinden," Wolffs'' Burial of Sir 
John Moore" and selections from Cowper and George Herbert, 

Lyttelton.— THE COMUS OF MILTON, rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lord Lyttelton. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

THE SAMSON AGONISTES OF MILTON, rexvdftx^^v^Xs^^x^'S*. 
Verse, Bj Lord Lytteltoi^. 'E.xtac^tica.-^.^No. ^s,^. 
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Merivale.— KEATS' HYPERION, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. Merivale, B.D. Second Edit. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

Newman. — IIYMNI ECCLESI^. Edited by the Rev. Dr. 
Newman. Extra fcap. 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

Hymns of the Mediaval Church. The first Part contains selections 
from the Parisian Breviary ; the second from those of Rome^ Salisbury, 
and York. 

Trench (Archbishop). — SACRED LATIN POETRY, 

chiefly Lyrical, selected and arranged for Use ; with Notes and 
Introduction. Fcap. 8vo. 7^. 

In this work the editor has selected hymns of a catholic religious 
sentiment that are common to Christendom^ while rejecting those of a 
distinctively Romish character. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Airy. — Works by Sir G. B. AIRY, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal :— 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of Students in the Univer- 
sities. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5^. 6d, 

It is hoped that the methods of solution here explained^ and the instances 
exhibitedy will be found sufficient for application to nearly all the important 
problems of Physical Science^ which require for their complete investigation 
the aid of Partial Differential Equations. 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF 
ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINA- 
TION OF OBSERVATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6^. 6^. 

In order to spare astronomers and observers in natural philosophy the 
confusion and loss of time which are produced by referring to the ordinary 
treatises embracing both branches of probabilities (the first relating to 
chances which can be altered only by the changes of entire units or in- 
tegral multiples of units in the fundamental conditions of the problem ; 
the other concerning those chances which have respect to insensible grada- 
tions in the value of the element measured )y the present tract has been drawn 
up. It relates only to errors of observation^ and to the rules^ derivable 
from the consideration of these errors^ for the. coiii6inatiou of tAxe re^wW^ 
cf olfserzfali'ons. 
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Airy (G. B.) — continued, 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for the- Use of 
Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
6s. 6d. 

The undulatory theory of optics is presented to the reader as having the 
same claims to his attention as the theory of gravitation : namely y that it is 
certainly true, and that, by mathematical operations of general elegance, it 
leads to results of great interest. This theory explains with accuracy a 
vc^st variety of phenomena of the most complicated kind. The plan of this 
tract has been to include those phenomena only which admit of calctdation, 
and the investigations are applied only to phenomena which actually have 
been observed. 

ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With the 
Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the Use of Students 
of the University. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. 9^. 

This volume consists of sections, which again are divided into numbered 
articles, on the following topics : — General recognition of the air as the 
medium which conveys sound ; Properties oj the air on which the forma- 
tion and transmission of sound depend ; Theory of undulations as applied 
to sound, &^c. ; Investigation of the motion of a wave of air through the 
atmosphere ; Transmission of waves of soniferous vibrations through dif- 
ferent gases, solids, and fluids ; Experiments on the velocity of sound, 
&^c, ; On musical sounds, and the manner of producing them ; On the 
elements of musical harmony and melody, and of simple musical composi- 
tion ; On instrumental music ; On the human organs of speech and 
hearing. 

A TREATISE OF MAGNETISM. Designed for the use of 
Students in the University. Crown 8vo. 9^. (>d. 

As the laws of Magnetic Force have been experimentally examined with 
philosophical accuracy, only in its connection with iron and sted, and in 
the influences excited by the earth as a whole^ the accurate portions of this 
work are confined to the investigations connected with these metals and the 
earth. The latter part of the work, however, treats in a more general way 
of the laws of the connection between Magnetism on the other hand and Gal- 
vanism and Thermo-electricity on the other. The work is divided into 
Tit^e/z^e Sections, and each section into numbered articles^ each of which 
concisely the subject of the follcrwing ^ara§raf>Hs. 
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Airy (Osmund) a TREATISE ON GEOMETRICAL 

OPTICS. Adapted for the use of the Higher Classes ih Schools. 
By Osmund Airy, B.A., one of the Mathematical Masters in 
Wellington College. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3J. 6d» 

** This isy I imagine, the first time that any attempt has been made to 
adapt the subject of Geometrical Optics to the reading of the higher 
classes in our good schools. Thai this should be so is the more a matter 
for remark, since the subject would appear .to be peculiarly fitted for such 

an adaptation / have endeavoured, as much as possiblcy to avoid 

the example of those popular lecturers who explain difficulties by ignoring 
them. But as the nature of my design necessitated brevity ^ I Jiave omitted 
entirely one or two portions of the subject which I considered unnecessary 
to a clear understanding of the rest, and which appear to me better learnt 
at a more advanced stage." — Author's Preface. ** This book," the 
AXHENiEUM says, ** is carefully and lucidly written, and rendered as 
simple as possible by the use in all cases of the most elementary form of 
investigation. " 
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Bayma.— THE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA- 
NICS. By Joseph Bayma, S.J., Professor of Philosophy. 
Stonyhurst College. Demy 8vo. cloth. los. 6d. 

Of the Twelve Books into which the present treatise is divided, the fir it 
and second give the demonstration of the principles which bear directly on 
the constitution and the properties of matter. The next three books contain 
a series of theorems and of problems on the laws of motion of elementary 
substances. In the sixth and seventh, the mechanical constitution of mole- 
cules is investigated and determined : and by it the general properties of 
bodies are explained. The eighth book treats of luminiferous cether. The 
ninth explains some specuil properties of bodies. The tenth and eleventh 
contain a radical and lengthy investigation of chemical principles and 
relations, which may lead to practical results of high importance. The 
twelfth and last book treats of molecular masses, distances, ami powers, 

Beasley. — an ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. By R. D. Beasley, 
M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3J. 6d, 

This treatise is specially intended for use in schools. The choice <iffn<x.i.itr 
has been chiefly guided by the requiremenU of iht three da^^ exarnVtvaixo-ix 
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at Cambridge, About four hundred examples were added to the second 
edition, niainly collected from the Examination Papers of the loLst ten 
years. In this edition several new articles have been addedy the examples 
have been largely increased y and a series of Examination Papers appended, 

Blackburn (Hugh).— elements OF plane 

TRIGONOMETRY, for the use of the Junior Class of Mathenjatics 
in the University of Glasgow. By Hugh Blackburn, M.A., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. Globe 
8vo. ij. dd. 

Hie author having felt the want of a short treatise to be used as a 
Text-Book after the Sixth Book oj Euclid had been leartied and some 
knowledge of Algebra acquired, which should contain scUisfctctory de- 
monstrations of the propositions to be used in teaching Junior Students 
the solution of Triangles, and should at the same time lay a solid 
foundation for the study of Analytical Trigonometry, thinking that 
others may have felt the same want^ has attempted to supply it by the 
publication of this little work, 

Boole. — Works by G. BOOLE, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of 

Mathematics in the Queen's University, Ireland. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. New and 
Revised Edition. Edited by I. Todhunter. Crown 8vo. doth. 
I4r. 

Professor Boole has endecntoured in this treatise to conzfey as complete an 
account of the present state of knowledge on the subject of DifferenOcU Equa- 
tions as wets cotuistent with the idea of a work intended, primarily, for 
elementary instruction. The earlier sections of each chapter contain that 
kind of matter which has usually been thought suitable for the beginner, 
while the latter ones are devote either to an account of recent discovery, or 
the discussion of such deeper questions of principle as are likely to present 
themselves to the reflective student in connection with the methods and 
processes of his previous course. ** A treatise incomparably superior to 
any other deinentary book on the same subject with which we are 
acquainted. " — PlllLOSOrUICAL MAGAZINE. 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. Supple- 
mentary Volume. Edited by I. Todhuntek. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
Hs. (mi. 
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Boole — continued, 

TTiis volunu contains all that Professor Boole wrote for the purpose of 
enlarging his treatise on Differential Equations, 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. \os. 6d. New Edition, revised by J. F. Moulton. 

In this exposition op the Calculus of Finite Differences^ particular 
attention has been paid to the connection of its methods wiih those of the 
Differential Calculus — a connection which in some instances involves far 
more than a merely formal analogy. The work is in some measure 
designed as a sequel to Professor BooUs Treatise on Diflferential Equa- 
tioi^. ^^ As an original book by one of the first mcUhematicians of the 
age, it is out of all comparison with the mere second-hand compilations 
which have hitherto been alone accessible to the student" — PHILOSOPHICAL 
Magazine. 

Brook -Smith (J.)— ARITHMETIC IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. By J. Brook-Smith, M.A., LL.B., St John's 
College, Cambridge; Barrister-at-Law ; one of the Masters of 
Cheltenham College. Complete, Crown 8vo. 45". 6d, Part I. 
3^. 6d, 

Writers on Arithmetic at the present day feel the necessity of explaining the 
principles on which the rules of the subject are based ^ but few as yet feel the 
necessity of making these explanations strict and complete. If the science 
of Arithmetic is to be made an effective instrument in developing and 
strengthening the mental powers, it ought to be worked out rationally and 
conclusively ; and in this work the author has endeavoured to reason out 
in a clear and accurate manner the leading propositions of the science, and 
to illustrate and apply those propositions in practice. In the practical 
part of the subject he has advanced somewhat beyond the majority of 
preceding writers; particularly in Division, in Greatest Common 
Measure, in Cube Root, in the Chapters on Decimal Money and the 
Metric System, and more especially in the application of Decimals to 
Percentages and cognate subjects. Copious examples, original and selected, 
are given. ** This strikes us as a valuable Manual of Arithmetic of the 
Scientific kind. Indeed, this really appears to us the best we have seen,^^ 
— Literary Churchman. " This is an essentially prdctical book, 
providing very definite help to candidates for almost euer;y (dnd oj coi\\- 
petitive examination." — BRITISH 0T3^^T1E.^\?i, 

B 2 
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Cambridge Senate-House Problems and Riders, 

WITH SOLUTIONS :— 

1848-1851.— PROBLEMS. By Ferrers and Jackson. 8vo. 
cloth. 1 5 J. 6^. 

1848-1851.— RIDERS. By Jameson. 8vo. doth. 7^.6^?: 

1854. — PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and 
Mackenzie. 8vo. cloth. loj. dd, 

1857. — PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Campion and 
Walton. 8vo. cloth. 8j. 6</. 

i860.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Watson and Route. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, is, 6d, 

1864.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Walton and Wil- 
kinson. 8vo. cloth. loj. 6d. , 

These volumes tvUI be found of great value to Teachers and SitidentSy as 
indicating the style and range of mathematical study in the Untversity of 
Cambridge. 

CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ELEMENTARY NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, for the Degree of B. A. OriginaUy compUed by 
J. C. Snowball, M.A., late Fellow of St John's College. 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, and adapted for the Middle- 
Class Examinations by Thomas Lund, B.D., Late Fellow and 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Editor of Wood's Algebra, &c. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 5^. 

This work will be found adapted to the wants, not only of Unvversity 
Students f but also of many others who require a short course of Mechanics 
and Hydrostatics^ and especially of the candidates at our Middle Class 
Examinations, At the end of ectch chapter a series of easy questions is 
added for the exercise of the student, 

CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL. 
The Complete Work, in Nine Vols. 8vo. cloth. 7/. 4j. 

Only a few copies remain on hand. Among Contributors to this 
work will be found Sir W, Thomson, Stokes, Adams, Boole, Sir fV. R, 
Hamilton, De Morgan, Cayley, Sylvester, Jellett, and other distinguisJied 
mathematicians, 

Candler.— HELP TO ARITHMETIC. Designed for the use of 
Schools. By H. Candler, M.A,, Mathematical Master of 
CTpping-ham School. Extra fca.p. &no. 2s. 6rf. 
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This work is intended as a companion to any text-book that may be 
m use, ** The main difficulties which boys experience in the different 
rules are skilfully dealt with and removed,^* — Museum. 

Cheyne.— Works by C. H. H. CHEYNE, M. A., F.R.A.S. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE PLANETARY 
THEORY. With a Collection of Problems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j. ()d. 

In this volume an attempt has been made to produce a treatise on the 
Planetary theory^ which^ being elementary in character y should be so far 
complete as to contain all that is usually required by students in the 
University of Cambridge, In the New Edition the work has been carefully 
revised. The stability of the Planetary System has been more pillv treated y 
and an elegant geometrical explanation of the formulce for the secular 
variation of the node and inclination has ban introduced, 

THE EARTH'S MOTION OF ROTATION. Crown 8vo. 

The first part oj this work consists of an application of the method of the 
variation of elements to the general problem of rotation. In the second 
part the genercU rotation formula are applied to the particular case of 
the earth, 

Childe. — THE SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE ELLIP- 
SOID AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF THE Nth 
DEGREE. By the Rev. G. F. Childe, M.A., Author of 
** Ray Surfaces," " Related Caustics," &c. 8vo. \os, 6d, 

The object of this volume is to develop peculiarities in the Ellipsoid ; 
and, further, to establish analogous properties in the unlimited congeneric 
series of which this remarkable surface is a constituent, 

Christie. — a COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS ; 
with Answers and Appendices on S)mthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numerical Equations by Homer's Method. By James 
R. Christie, F.R.S., late First Mathematical Maste* at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. cloth. 8^. 6d, 
7%is series of Mathematical Exercises is collected /rotrv tKost •vwKxcKt'Vvt 

author ^as, from lime to time^ proposed for solution by KU ^^VU d-wr w^ 
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a long career at the Royal Military Academy, A student who finds 
that he is able to solve the larger portion of these Exercises^ may consider 
that he is thorou-^hly well grounded in the elementary principUs of part 
and mixed Mathematics, 

Dalton.— ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. Progressivdj 
arnuiged, with Exercises and Examination Papers. By the Rer. 
T. Dalton, M.A., Assistant Master of Eton College. New 
Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2j. 6^. Answers to the Examples art 
appended. 

Day. — PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVED 

GEOMETRICALLY. Part L, THE ELLIPSE, with 

Problems. By the Rev. H. G. Day, M.A., Head Master of 

Sedburgh Gnunmar SchooL Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

The object of this book is the introduction of a treatment of Come 

Sections which should be simple and natural , and lead by an easy transi' 

tion to the analytical methods^ without departing from the strict geometry 

of Euclid. 

DodgSOll.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETER- 
M IN ANTS, with their Application to Simultaneous Linear 
Equations and Algebraical Geometry. By Charles L. Dodgson, 
M.A., Student and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Small 4to. doth. los. 6d, 

The object of the author is to present the subject as a continuous chain of 
argument^ separated from all accessories of explanation or illustration. 
All such explanation and illustration as seemed necessary for a beginner 
are introduced ^ either in the form of foot-notes y or, where that would have 
occupied too much room, of Appetidices, ** The work,* says the 
Educational Times, ^^ forms a valuable addition to the treatises we 
possess on Modern AlgebraJ** 

Drew.— GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. Drew, M. A., St. John's Collie, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4f. 6d, 

In this work the subject of Conic Sections has been plcued before the student 
f'ft SMcA a form that^ it is hoped^ after most ering the elements 0/ Kuclidy he 
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may find it an easy and interesting continuation of his geometrical studies. 
With a view^ also^ of rendering the work a complete manual of what is 
required at the Universities^ there have either been embodied into the text or 
inserted among the examples^ every book-work question^ problem^ and rider, 
ivhich has been proposed in the Cambridge examinations up to the present 
time, 

SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREW'S CONIC 
SECTIONS. Crown 8vo. doth. 4r. 6d, 

Earnshaw (S.) — partial differential equa- 
tions. An Essay towards an entirely New Method of Inte- 
grating them. By S. Earnshaw, M.A., St John's College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

77ie peculiarity of the system expounded in this work is, that in every 
eqttcUion, whatever be the number of original independent variables, the work 
of integration is at once reduced to the use of one independent variable 
only. The author's object is merely to render his method thoroughly intel- 
ligible. The various steps of the investigation are all obedient to one 
gefteral principle, and though in some degree novel, are not really difficult, 
but on the contrary ectsy when the eye has become accustomed to the novelties 
of the notation. Many of the results of the integrations are far more 
general than they were in the shape in which they have appeared in former 
treatises, and many Equations will be found in this Essay integrated 
with ease in finite terms which were never so integrated before, 

Edgar (J. H.) and Pritchard (G. S.) — NOTE-BOOK ON 

practical solid or descriptive GEOMETRY. 
Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By J. H. Edgar, 
M.A., Lecturer on Mechanical Dra^dng at the Royal School of 
Mines, and G. S. Pritchard, late Master for Descriptive 
Geometry, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Globe 8vo. 3 J. 

In tecLcking a large class, if the method of lecturing and demonstrating 
from the black board only is pursued, the more intelligent students have 
generally to be kept back, from the necessity of frequent repetition, for the 
sake of the less promising ; if the plan of setting problems to each, -^^X x^ 
adopted, the teacher finds a difficulty in giving to each sufficleni aUe-ntvwrv, 
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A judiatms combination of both methods is doubtless the best; and U is 
hoped that this result may be arrived at in some degree by the use of this 
book, which is simply a collection of examples, with helps for solution^ 
arranged in progressive sections, Tlie new edition has been enlarged by the 
addition of chapters on the straight line and platie, with explanatory dia^ 
grams and exercises on tangent planes, and on the cases of the spherical 
triangle, 

Ferrers. — an elementary TREATISE ON TRILINEAR 
CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and 
Theory of Projectors. By the Rev. N. M. Ferrers, M. A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d, 

The object oj the author in writing on this subject has mainly been to 
place it on a basis altogether independent of the ordinary Cartesian system^ 
instectd of regarding it as only a special form of Abridged Notation, 
A short chapter on Determinants has been introduced. 

Frost.— Works by PERCIVAL FROST, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge; Mathematical Lecturer o 
' King's College. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING. 
Percival Frost, M.A. 8vo. 12^. 

The author has written this book under the conviction that the skill 
and poiver of the young mathematical student, in order to be thoroughly 
available afterwards, ought to be developed in all possible directions. The 
subject which he has chosen presents so many faces, that it would be 
difficult to find another which^ with a very limited extent of reading, 
combines, to the same extent, so many valuable hints of methods of cal' 
culations to be employed hereajter, with so much pleasure in its present 
use. In order to understand the work it is not necessary to haue much 
knowledge of what is called Higher Algebra, nor of Algebraical Geometry 
of a higher kind than that which simply relates to the Conic Sections, 
From the study oj a work like this, it is believed that the student wi 
derive many advantages. Especially he will become skilled in making 
correct approximations to the values of quantities, which cannot be found 
^xac^/y, fo any degree of accuracy which may be required. 
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THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON'S PRINCIPIA. 
With Notes and Illustrations, Also a collection of Problems, 
principally intended as Examples of Newton's Methods. By 
Percival Frost, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth. loj. 6d, 

The author's principal intention is to explain difficulties which may be 
encountered by the student on first reading the Principia, and to illustrate 
the advantages of a careful study of the methods employed by Newton^ by 
showing the extent to which they may be applied in the solution of problems ; 
he has also endeavoured to give assistance to the studettt who is engaged in 
the study of the higher branches of mathematics^ by representing in a 
geometrical form severed of the processes employed in the Differential and 
Integral Calculus^ and in thi analytical investigations of Dynamics, 

Frost and Wolstenholme. — a TREATISE ON SOLID 

GEOMETRY. By Percival Frost, Ivi.A., and the Rev. J. 
Wolstenholme, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College. 8vo. cloth. i8j. 

The authors have endeavoured to present before students as comprehensive 
a view of the subject as possible. Intending to make the subject accessible, 
at least in the earlier portion^ to all classes of students, they hctve endea^ 
voured to explain completely all the processes which are most useful in 
dealing with ordinary theorems and problems, thus directing the student 
to the sdection of methods which are best adapted to the exigencies of each 
problem. In the more difficult portions of the subject, they have considered 
themselves to be addressing a higher class of students ; and they have there 
tried to lay a good foundation on which to build, if any reader should 
wish to pursue the science beyond the limits to which the work extends. 

Godfray.— Works by HUGH GODFRAY, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. 8vo. cloth« \25. 6d, 

This book embraces all those branches of Astronomy which have, from 
time to time, been recommended by the Cambridge Board of MatJiematical 
Studies : but by far the larger and easier portion, adapted to the first three 
days of the Examination for Honours^ mav be read hN ^He taonrt 
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advanced pupils in many of our schools. The authoi^s aim hcu been to 
convey clear and distinct ideas of the celestial phenomena, *^ It is a 
working book,* says the Guardian, ^^ taking Astronomy in its proper 
place in mathematical sciences, , , , Itis a book which is not likdy to 
begot up unintelligently" 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, 
with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time of Newton. 
Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. $s, 6d, 

These pages wUly it is hoped, form an introduction to more recondite 
works. Difficulties have been discussed at considerable length. The 
selection of the method followed with regard to analytical solutions, 
which is the same' as that of Airy, Herschel, &*c. was made on account 
of its simplicity ; it is, moreover, the method which has obtained in the 
University of Cambridge, ^^ As an elementary treatise and introduction 
to the subject, we think it may justly claim to supersede all former onesJ** — 
London, Edin. and Dublin Phil. Magazine. 

Hemming.— AN elementary treatise on the 

DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. Hemming, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. 8vo. cloth. 2s, 

" There is no book in common use from ivhich so clear and exact a 
knowledge of the principles of the Calculus can be so readily obtained" — 
Literary Gazette. 

Jackson. — GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS. An Elemen- 
tary Treatise in which the Conic Sections are defined as the Plane 
Sections of a Cone, and treated by the;Method of Projection. 
By J. Stuart Jackson, M.A., late Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 4J. 6</. 

This work has been written with a view to give the student the benefit of 

the Method of Projections as applied to the Ellipse and Hyperbola, 

When this Method is admitted into the trecttment of the Conic Sections, 

/Aere are many reasons why they should be defined, not with reference to 

^Jie/acus and direction, but according to the original de^wition from which 
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they have their name as plane sections of a cone. This method is calcu- 
lated to produce a material simplification in these curves^ and to make the 
proof of their properties more easily understood and remembered. It is also 
a powerful instrument in the solution of a large class of problems relatiifg 
to these curves. 



Jellet (John H.)— A treatise on the theory of 

FRICTION. By John H. Jellet, B.D., Senior Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin ; President of the Royal Irish Academy. 
8vo. 8j. (id. 

The theory of friction is as truly a part of Rational Mechanics as the 
theory of gravitation. This book is taken up with a special investigation 
of the laws of friction ; and some of the principles contained in it are 
believed to be here enunciated for the first time. The work consists of eight 
Chapters as follows : — /. Definitions and Principles. II. Equilibrium 
with Friction. III. Extreme Positions of Equilibrium. IV. Movement 
of a Particle or System of Particles. V. Motion of a Solid Body. VI. 
Necessary and Possible Equilibrium, VII. Determination of the Actiml 
Value of the Acting Force of Friction. VIII. Miscellaneous Problems — 
I. Problem of the Top. 2. Friction Wheels and Locomotives. 3. 
Questions for Exercise. ** The work is one of great research, and will 
add much to the already great reputation of its author.''^ — Scotsman. 



Jones and Cheyne. — ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Pro- 
gressively arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jones, M. A., and C. H. 
Cheyne, M.A., F. R. A. S., Mathematical Masters of Westminster 
SchooL New Edition. i8mo. cloth, zs, 6d, 

This little book is intended to meet a difficulty which is probably fdt more 
or less by all engaged in teaching Algebra to beginners. It is, that while 
new idecks are being enquired, old ones are forgotten. In the belief thai 
constant practice is the only remedy for this, the present series of miscel- 
laneous exercises has been prepared. Their peculiarity consists in this, 
that though miscellaneous they are yet progressive, and may be used by 
the pupil almost from the commencement of his studies. The book 
being intended chiefly for Schools and Junior Students, the higher parts 
of Algebra have not been included. 
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Kitchener.— A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK, containing 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to tlie Study 
of Geometry. For the Use of Schools. By F. E. Kitchener, 
M. A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. New Edition. 4to. 2.s, 

It is the object of this book to make some way in overcoming the difficulties 
of Geometrical conception^ before the mind is called to the attack oj 
Geometrical theorems^ A few simple methods of construction are gwen ; 
and space is left on each page, in order that the learner may draw in the 

figures, 

Morgan.— A COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND EXAM- 
PLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. By H. A. 
Morgan, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6j. 6df. 

This book contains a number of problems ^ chiefly elementary^ in the 
Mathematical subjects usually read at Cambridge, They have been 
selected from the papers set during late years at yiesus College, Very few 
of them are to be met with in other collections^ and by far the larger 
number are due to some of the most distinguished McUhematicians in the 
University, 

Newton's PRINCIPIA. Edited by Professor Sir W. Thomson 
and Professor Blackburn. 4to. cloth. 31J. dd. 

It is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of this complete edition oJ 
NewtofCs Principia that it has been printed for and under the care of Pro-- 
fessor Sir William Thomson and Professor Blackburn^ of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. The following notice is prefixed : — * * Finding that all the editions 
of the Principia are now out of prints we have been induced to reprint 
Newton* s last edition [of 1 726] without note or comment^ only introducing 
the *" Corrigenda' of the old copy and correcting typographical errors.** 
The book is of a handsome size, with large type^ fine thick paper , and cleanly 
cut figures y and is the only modern edition containing the whole of Newton* s 
great work. " Undoubtedly the finest edition of the text of the * Principia * 
which has hitherto appeared.*'— Ei>\5CAiiOiiAi. Times. 

P<artii3 son.— Works by S. Parkinson, D.D., F.R.S., Fellow and 
Tutor of St John's College, Cambndg,^. 
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Parkinson — continued. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. For the 
Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. With a Collection of Exasmples. Fourth edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 9^. 6d, 

In preparing this work the author^ s object has been to include in it 
such portions of Theoretical Mechanics as can be conveniently investigated 
7vithout the 'use of the Differential Calculus^ and so render it suitable as 
a manucU for the junior classes in the University and the higher classes 
in Schools, Wtth one or two short exceptions^ ihe student is not presumed 
to require a knowledge of any branches of Mathematics beyond the elements 
of Algebra^ Geometry^ and Trigonometry. Several additional propositions 
have been incorporated in the work for the purpose of rendering it more 
complete ; and the collection of Examples and Problems has been largely 
increased, 

A TREATISE ON OPTICS. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. \os. 6d. 

A collection oj examples and problems has been appended to this work^ 
which are sufficiently numerous and varied in character to afford useful 
exercise for the student. For the greater part of them, recourse has been 
had to the Examination Papers set in the University and the several 
Colleges during the last twe^tty years, 

Phear.^ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Numerous 
Examples. By J. B. Phear, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant 
Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 5 J", dd. 

This edition has been carefully revised throughout^ and many new 
illustrations and examples added, which it is hoped will increase its 
usefulness to students at the Untverstties and in Schools, In accordance 
with suggestions from many engaged in tuition, answers to all the 
Examples have been given at the end of the book, 

Pratt.— A TREATISE ON ATTRACTIONS, LAPLACE'S 
FUNCTIONS, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 
By John H. Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta, Author of 
"The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy. " Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. cloth. 6j. 6<jf. 
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The author^ s chief design in this treatise is to give an ansuoer to the 
question^ " Has the Earth acquired its present form from being originally 
in a fluid state ? " This Edition is a complete revision of the former ofies, 

Puckle. — AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Numerous 
Examples and Hints for their Sohition ; especially designed for the 
Use of Beginners. By G. H. Puckle, M.A. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. *J5. 6d, 

This work is recommended by the Syndicate of the Cambridge Local 
ExamincUions, The AxHENiEUM says the author ** displays an intimate 
acquaintance wUh the difficulties likely to he fdt^ together with a singular 
aptitude in removing them,** 

Rawlinson. — elementary STATICS, by the Rev. George 
Rawlinson, M. a. Edited by the Rev. Edwaad Sturges, M. A. , 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late Professor of the Applied 
Sciences, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4J. dd 

Published under the authority of Her Majesty* s Secretary of State for 
India^ for use in the Government Schools and Colleges in India, 

Reynolds.— MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By E. M. Reynolds, M.A., Mathematical 
Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 3^. 6^. 

This little hook has been constructed on one plan throughout^ that of 
always giving in the simplest possible form the direct proof from the nature 
of the case. The axioms necessary to this simplicity have been assumed 
without hesitation^ and no scruple has been felt as to the increase of 
their number^ or the acceptance of as many elementary notions as 
common experience places past all doubt. The book differs most from esiab" 
lished teaching in its constructiyt.Sy and in its early application of Arith- 
metic to Geometry, 

Routh.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DYNA- 
MICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With 
JYumerous Examples. By Ebward John Routh, M.A., late 
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Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter's College, Cambridge; 
Examiner in the University of London. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 14J. 

In this edition the author has made several additions to each chapter. 
He has tried to make each chapter, cufar as possible, complete in itself, 
so that all that relates to any one part oj the subject may be found in the 
same place. This arrangement will enable every student to select his 
own order in which to read the subject. The Examples which will be 
found at the end of each chapter have been chiefly selected from the 
Examination Papers which have been set in the University and t/ie 
Colleges in the last Jew years. 
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WORKS 
By the REV. BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 

Rector of Glaston, Rutland, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 

ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and AppU- 
cation ; with numerous systematically arranged Examples taken 
from the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial reference 
to the Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. Twelfth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. loj. 6^. 

This manual is now extensively used in Schools and Colleges^ both in 
England and in the Colonies. It has also been found of great service for 
students preparing for the Middle Class and Civil and Military Service 
Examinations, from the care that has been taken to elucidate the principles 
of all the rules. The present edition has been carefully revised. * * To 
all those whose minds are sufficiently developed to comprehend the simplest 
mathematical reasoning, and who have not yet thoroughly mastered the 
principles of Arithmetic and Algebra, it is calculated to be of great 
advantage. " — Athenaeum. Of this work, also, one of the highest possible 
authorities, the late Dean Peacock, writes : * * Mr. SmitfCs work is a most 
useful publication. The rules are stated with great clearness. The 
examples are well selected, and worked out with Just sufficient detail, 
luithout being encumbered by too minute explanations ; and there prevails 
throughout it that just proportion of theory and practice which is the 
crowning excellence of an elementary work."*^ 

ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 4J. dd. 

Adapted from the author's work on ^^ Arithmetic and Algebra,*^ by the 
omission of the algebraic portion, and by the introduction ot new exercises. 
The reason of each arithmetical process is fully exhibited. The system of 
Decimal Coinage is explained ; and answers to the exercises are appended 
at the end. The Arithmetic is characterised as ** admirably adapted for 
instruction, combining just sufficient theory ivith a large and well-selected 
^£?/i'^^/2{?u of excercises for practice'^— '\^^'^^^^\. of Education, 
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Barnard Smith — continued, 

A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Tenth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 8j. dd, 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC. With Answers. Crown 8vo. 
limp cloth. 2J. dd. 

Or sold separately, Part I. u. ; Part II. \s.\ Answers, dd. 

These Exei'cises have been published in order to give the pupil examples 
in every rule of Arithmetic, The ^eater number have been carefully 
compiled from the latest University and School Examination Papers. 

SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. i8mo. cloth. 3^. 

Or sold separately, Parts I. and II. \od, each; Part III. \s. 

This manual^ published at the request of many schoolmasters, and 
chiefly intended for National and Ele?nentary Schools, has beeft prepared 
on the same plan as that adopted in the author^ s School Arithmetic, which 
is in extensive circulation in England and abroad. The Metrical Tables 
have been introduced ^ from the conviction on the part of the author that 
the knowledge of such tables, and the mode of applying thetn, will be of 
great use to the rising generation. 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Com- 
plete in one volume, i8mo. cloth, 6s. 6d.; or Parts I., II., and 
HI., 2s, 6d, each. 

SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. i8mo. cloth. Or separately. 
Part I, 2d.; Part II. ^d,; Part III. Jd. Answers, 6d, 

THE SAME, with Answers complete. i8mo. cloth, is, 6d. 

This Shilling Book of Arithmetic has been prepared for the use of 
National and other schools at the urgent request of numerous Masters of 
schools both at home and abroad. The Explanations of the Rules and 
the Examples will, it is hoped, be found suited to the most elementary 
clcLsses. 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHME.T1C, \%taa, e^Rj^, 
4J. 6tf. 

C 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. i8mo. cloth. 
ij. 6d. The same, with Answers, i8mo. is, ^d. 

The object of these Examination Papers is to test students both in the 
theory and practice of Arithmetic. It is hoped that the method adopted 
will lead students to deduce results from general principles rather than 
to apply stated rules. The author believes that the practice of giving 
examples under particular rules makes the working of Arithmetic quite 
mechanical^ and tends to throw all but very clever boys ofl their balance 
when a general paper on the subject is put before them. 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 
i8mo. cloth. 4J-. 6^. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND APPLICATION, with numerous Examples, written 
expressly for Standard V. in National Schools. Fourth Edition. 
i8mo. cloth, sewed, ^d. 

In the New Code of Regulations issued by the Council of Education it 
is stated ** that in all schools children in Standards V. and VI. should 
know the principles of the Metric System, and be able to explain the 
advantages to be gained from uniformity in the method of forming multiples 
and sub-multiples of the unit." In this little book, Mr. Smith clearly 
and simply explains the principle of the Metric System, and in con- 
siderable detail expounds the French system, and its relation to the 
ordinary English method, taking the pupil on as far as Compound 
Division, The book contains numerous Examples, and two wood-cuts 
illustrating the Metric Tables of Surface and Solidity. Answers to the 
Examples are appended. 

A CHART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in. 
by 34 in. on Roller, mounted and varnished, price 3^. (id. Fourth 
Edition. 

By the New Edttcational Code it is ordained that a Chart of the Metric 

System be conspicuously hung up on the walls of every school under 

Governmefit inspection. The publishers believe that the present Chart will 

be found to answer all the requirements of the Code, and afford a full and 

p^ectly intelligible view of the principles of the Metric System^ The 

i^nciple of the system is clearly stated and illustrated hy txfxm^les ; the 
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Method 0/ Forming the Tables is set forth ; Tables follow ^ clearly showing 
the English equivalent of the French measures of—i. Length ; 2. Surface; 
'^.Solidity; 4. Weight; 5. Capacity. At the bottom of the Chart is drawn 
a full-length Metric Measure, subdivided distinctly and intelligibly into 
Decimetres, Centimetres, and Millimetres, " We do not remember that 
ever we have seen teaching by a chart more happily carried out. " — School 
Board Chronicle. 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price \d, 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combining Exercises in 
Reading, Writing, Spelling, and Dictation. Part I. for Standard 
I. in National Schools. Crown 8vo. ^, 

Diagrams for School-room walls in preparation. 

From the novel method and the illustrations used this little book cannot 
but tend to make the teaching of Arithmetic even to very young children 
interesting and successful. If the book be used according to the directions of 
the author, the method of instruction cannot, but prove sound and easy, and 
acceptable to teacher and child. The Standard of Examination fixed by 
the Education Department for 1872 has been cuihered to. The West- 
minster Review says : — ** We should strongly advise everyone to study 
carefully Mr, Barnard Smithes Lessons in Arithmetic, Writing, and 
Spelling. A m^yre excellent little work for a first introduction to know- 
ledge cannot well be written. Mr. Smithes larger Text-books on Arithmetic 
and Algebra are already most favourably known, and he has proved now 
that the difficulty of writing a text-book which begins ab ovo is really sur- 
mountable ; but we shall be much mistaken if this little book has not cost 
its author more thought and mental labour than any 0/ his more elaborate 
text-books. The plan to combine arithmetical lessons with those in reading 
and spelling is perfectly novel, and it is worked out in accordance with tJie 
aims of our National Schools ; and we are convinced that its general in- 
troduction in all elementary schools throughout the country will produce 
great educational advantages, ^^ 

THE METRIC ARITHMETIC. 

This book will go thoroughly into the principles of the System, intro- 
ducing the money tables of the various countries which have adopted it, 
and containing a very large number of Examples and £xaimtvatvif«v 
Papers, \NeaYl^ read^j 

C 2 
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Snowball.— THE elements of plane and spheri- 
cal TRIGONOMETRY; with the Construction and Use of 
Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. Snowball, M.A. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. *j5, 6d, 

In preparing the present edition for the press, the text has been 
subjected to a careful revision ; the proofs of some of the more impor^ 
t'lnt propositions have been rendered more strict and general ; and more 
than two hundred examples, taken principally from the questions set of 
late years in the public Examinations of the University and of individual 
Colleges, have been added to the collection of Examples and Problems for 
practice, 

Tait and Steele.— a treatise on dynamics of a 

PARTICLE. With numerous Examples. By Professor Tait and 
Mr. Steele. New Edition, enlarged.. Crown 8vo. cloth. loj. dd. 
In this treatise will be found all the ordinary propositions, connected 
lidth the Dynamics of Particles, which can be conveniently deduced without 
the use of D"* Alembert^ s Principle, Throughout the book will be found a 
number of illustrative examples introduced in the text, and for the mosl 
part completely worked out ; others with occasional solutions or hints to 
assist the student are appendec^ to each chapter. For by far the greater 
portion of these, the Cambridge Senate- House and College Examination 
Papers have been applied to. In the new edition numerous trivial errors, 
and a few of a more serious character, have been corrected, while many 
9iew examples have been added, 

Taylor. — geometrical CONICS; including Anharmonic 
Ratio and Projection, with numerous Examples. By C. Taylor, 
B. A., Scholar of St. John's Coll. Camb. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7^. 6d, 

This work contains elementary proof s of the principal properties of Conic 
Sections, together with chapters on Projection and Anharmonic Ratio, 

Tebay .—ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. 
With numerous Examples. By Septimus Tebay, B.A., Head 
Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Rivington. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 3 J. dd. 
The object of the present work is to enable boys to acquire a moderate 
knowledge of Mensuration in a reasonable time. All difficult and useless 
maf^er /las been avoided. The examples for the most part are casy^ aitd 
^Ae rules are concise, ** A very compact useful manual" — ^^^ctator. 
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WORKS 
By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., 

Of, St John's College, Cambridge. \ 

** They are all good, and each volume adds to the value of the rest^ — 
Freeman. " Perspicuous langtmge, vigorous investigations, scrutiny oj 
difficulties, and methodical treatment, characterise Mr, Todhunter's works, ' * 
— Civil Engineer. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 3^. dd. 

No method of overcoming the difficulties experienced by young students oj 
Euclid appears to be so useful as that of breaking up the demonstrations 
into their constituent parts ; a plan strongly recommended by Professor 
De Morgan, In the present Edition each distinct assertion in the argu- 
ment begins a new line ; and at the ends of the lines are placed the 
necessary references to the preceding principles on which the assertions 
depend. The longer propositions are distributed into subordinate parts, 
which are distinguished by breaks at the beginning of the lines. Notes, 
Appendix, and a collection of Exercises are added, 

MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2j. dd. 

The subjects included in the present work are those which have usually 
found a place in Elementary Treatises on Mensuration, The mode of 
treatment has been determined by the fact that the work is intended for the 
use of beginners. Accordingly it is divided into short independent chapters, 
which are followed by appropriate examples, A knowledge of the elements 
of Arithmetic is all that is assumed; and in connection with most of the 
Rules op Mensuration it has been found practicable to give such explana- 
tions and illustrations as will supply the place of formal mathematical 
demonstrations, which would have been unsuitable to the character of the 
work, *^ For simplicity and clearness of arrangement it is unsurpassed 
by any text-book on the subject which has come under out notice^'' — 
Educational Times. 
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ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. New 
Edition. i8mo. cloth. 7.s. 6d. 

Great pains have been taken to render this work intelligible to young 
students f by the use of simple language and by copious explanations. In 
determining the subjects to be included and the space to be assigned to each, 
the author has been guided by the Papers given at the various examinations 
in elementary Algebra which are now carried on in this country. The 
book may be said to consist of three parts. The first part contains the 
elementary operations in integral and fractional expressions ; the second 
the solution of equations and problems ; the third treats of various subjects 
which are introduced biit rarely into Examination Papers, and are more 
briefly discussed. Provision has at the same time been made for the 
introduction of ectsy equations aftd problems at an early sta^—for those 
who prefer such a course. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
6j. dd. 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Intended to serve as an introduction to the larger treatise on Plane 
Trigonometry, published by the author. The same plan has been adopted 
as in the Algebra for Beginners : the subject is discussed in short chapters, 
and a collection of examples is attached to each chapter. The first fourteen 
chapters present the geometrical part of Plane Trigonometry; and contain 
all that is necessary for practical purposes. The range of matter included 
is such as seems required by the various examinations in elementary Tri- 
gonoTnetry which are now carried on in this country. Answers are 
appended. 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 4J". dd. 

Intended as a companion to the two preceding books. The work forms an 
elementary treatise on demonstrative mechanics, A knowledge of the elements 
at least of the theory of the subject is extremely valuable even for those who 
are mainly concerned with practical results. The author hcts accordingly 
endeavoured to provide a suitable introduction to the study of applied as 
well as of theoretical mechanics. The work consists of two parts, namely. 
Sialics and Dytmmics. It will he fimnd to contain all that is usually 
^^mprisedin elementary treatises on Mechanics, togetKeriwUK someaddUions, 
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ALGEBRA. For the Use of CoUeges and Schools. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, ^s, 6d, 

This work contains all the propositions which are usually included in 
elementary treatises on Algebra^ and a large number of Examples for 
Exercise. The author has sought to render the work easily intelligible to 
students^ without impairing the accuracy of the demonstrations, or con- 
trading the limits of the subject. The Examples^ about Sixteen hundred 
and fifty in number , have been selected with a view to illustrate every part 
of the subject. Each chapter is complete in itself; and the work will be 
Jound peculiarly cutapted to the wants of students who are without the aid 
of a teacher. The Answers to the Examples ^ with hints for the solution of 
some in which assistance may be needed^ are given at the end of the book. 
In the present edition two New Chapters and Three hundred miscellaneous 
Examples have been added. The latter are arranged in sets, each set 
containing ten Examples. ** // has merits which unquestionably place 
it first in the class to which it belongs,^^ — Educator. 

KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. Crown 8vo. \os. 6d. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 
EQUATIONS. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
'js. 6d. 
7%is treatise contains all the propositions which are usually included 
in elementary treatises on the theory of Equations^ together with Examples 
for exercise. These have been selected from the College and University 
Examination Papers, and the results have been given when it appeared 
necessary. In order to exhibit a comprehensive view of the subject, the 
treatise includes investigations which are not found in all the preceding 
elementary treatises, and also some investigations which are not to be found 
in any of them. For the Second Edition the work has been revised and 
some additions have been made, the most important being an account of 
the researches of Professor Sylvester respecting NewtorCs Rule. ** A 
thoroughly trustworthy, complete, and yet not too elaborate treatise," 
Philosophical Magazine. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For Schools and Colleges. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5^. 

77ie design of this work has been to render the subject intelligible to 
beginners^ and at the same time to afford the student tht ojj^ortunitvj of 
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obtaining all the information which he will r^uire on this branch of 
Mathematics, Each chapter is followed by a set of Examples : those 
which are entitled Miscellaneous Examples, together with a few in some 
of the other setSy may be cuivantageously reserved by the student for exercise 
after he has made some progress in the subject. In the Second Edition 
the hints for the solution of the Examples have been considerably increctsed, 

A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. New 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4r. 6d. 

The present work is constructed on the same plan as the treatise on 
Plane Trigonometry ^ to which it is intended as a sequel. In the account 
of Napier's Rules of Circular Parts^ an explanation has bun given of a 
method of proof devised by Napier , which seems to have been overlooked 
by most modern writers on the subject. Considerable labour has been 
bestowed on the text in order to render it comprehensive and accurate^ and 
the Examples {selected chiefly from College Examination Papers) have 
all been carefully verified. *^ For educational purposes this work seems 
to be superior to any others on the subject^ — Critic. 

PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied to the Straight 
Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, yj. 6^. 

The author has here etideavoured to exhibit the subject in a simple 
manner for the benefit of beginners, and at the same time to include in one 
volume all that students usually require. In addition, therefore, to the 
propositions which have always appeared in such treatises, he has intro- 
duced the methods of abridged notation, which are of more recent origin ; 
these methods, which are of a less elementary character than the rest of the 
work, are placed in separate chapters, and may be omitted by the student 
at first. 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 
numerous Examples. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. \os. 6d, 

The author has endeavoured in the present work to exhibit a compre- 
hensive view of the Differential Calculus on the method of limits. In the 
more elementary portions he has entered into considerable detail in the 
explanations, with the hope that a reader who is without the assistance of a 
/utor may be enabled to acquire a competent acquaintance with the subject. 
TAe mMod adopted is that of Differential Coefficients. To the different 
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chapters are appended examples sufficiently numerous to render another 
book un7tecessary ; these examples being mostly selected from College Ex- 
amination Papers. ** // has already taken its place as the text-book 
on that subject." — Philosophical Magazine. 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, los. 6d. 

This is designed as a work at once elementary and complete^ adapts 
for the use of beginners^ and sufficient for the wants of advanced students. 
In the selection of the propositions, and in the mode of establishing themy 
it has been sought to exhibit the principles clearly^ and to illustratt 
cUl their most important results. The process of summation has been 
repeatedly brought forward, with the view of securing the attention of 
the student to the notions which form the true foundation of the Calculus 
itself as well as of its most valuable applications. Every attempt has been 
made to explain those difficulties which usually perplex beginners, especially 
with reference to the limits of integrations. A new method hcts been adoptal 
in regard to the transformation of multiple integrals. The last chapter 
deals with the Calculus of Variations. A large collection of exercises^ 
selected from College Examination Papers, has been appended to the severed 
chapters. 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. Third Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
4r. 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With numerous 

Examples. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 

cloth. \os. 6d. 

In this work on statics {treating of the laws of the equilibrium of bodies) 

will be found all the propositions which usually appear in treatises on 

Theoretical Statics. To the different chapters examples are appended^ 

which have been principally selected from University Examination Papers. 

In the Third Edition many additions have been made, in order to Ultts- 

trate the application of the principles of the subject to the solution qj 

problems. 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
PROBABILITY, from the time of Pascal to that of Laplace. 
8vo. %s. 
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The subject of this volume has high claims to consideration on cu:count oj 
the subtle problems which it involves, the valuable contributions to analysis 
which it has produced, its important practical applications^ and the emi- 
^unce of those who have cultivatal it. The subj^t claims all the interest 
which illustrious names can confer : nearly every great mathematician 
within the range of a century and a half comes up in the course of the 
history. The present work, though principally a history, may claim, the 
title of a comprehensive treatise on the TJieory of Probability, for it assumes 
in the reader only so much knowledge as can be gained from an elementary 
book on Algebra, and introduces him to almost every process and every 
species of problem which the literature of the subject can furnish. The 
author has been careful to reproduce the essential dements of the original 
works which he has analysed, and to corroborate his statements by exact 
i/uotations from the originals, in the languages in which they were 
published. 

RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIATIONS, 
principally on the Theory of Discontinuous Solutions : an Essay 
to which the Adams Prize was awarded in the University of Cam- 
bridge in 187 1. 8vo. ds. 

The subject of this Essay was prescribed in the following terms by the 
Examifiers : — ^^ A determination of the circumstances under which dis' 
continuity of any kind presents itself in the solution of a problem of 
maximum or minimum in the Calculus of Variations, and applications to 
particular instances. It is expected that the discussion of the instances 
should be exemplified as far as possible geometrically, and that attention be 
especially airected to cases of real or supposed failure of the Calculus. ^^ The 
Essay, tlien, is mainly devoted to the consideration of discontinuous solutions ; 
but incidentally various other questions in the Calculus of Variations are 
examined and elucidated. The author hopes that he has definitely contri- 
buted to the extension and improvement of our knowledge of this refined 
department of analysis. 



Wilson (J. M.) — ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Books 
I. II. III. containing the subjects of Euclid's First Four Books 
following the Syllabus of Geometry prepared by the Geometrical 
Association. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6</. By J. M. 
V<lihSO^, M.A., late Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge, 
and Mathematical Master oi 'R.\i^\i^ ^c\voo\.\ 
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SOLID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SECTIONS. With Appen- 
dices on Transversals and Harmonic Division. For the use of 
Schools. By J. M. Wilson, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 3J. dd. 

This work is an endeavour to introduce into schools some portions of 
Solid Geometry which are now very little read in England. The first 
twenty-one Propositions of EucluTs Eleventh Book are usually all the 
Solid Geometry that a boy reads till he meets with the subject again in the 
course of his analytical studies. And this is a matter of regret^ because 
this part of Geometry is specially valuable and attractive. In it the atten* 
tion of the sttident is strongly called to the subject matter of the reasoning ; 
the geometrical imagination is exercised ; tJie methods employed in it 
are more ingenious than those in Plane Geofnetry, and have greater diffi' 
cutties to meet ; and the applications of it in practice are more varied. 

'Wilson (W. p.)— A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. P. Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
and Professor of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo. 
9j. (id» 

^^This treatise supplies a great educational need," — Educational 
Times. 

'Wolstenholme. — A BOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. 
By Joseph Wolstenholme, Fellow of Christ's College, some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, and lately Lecturer in Mathe- 

^ matics at Christ's College. Crown 8vo. cloth. Ss. 6d. 

Contents: — Geometry {Euclid) — Algebra — Plane Trigonometry — 
Geometrical Conic Sections — Analytical Conic Sections — Theory of Equa^ 
tions — Differential Calculus — Integral Calculus — Solid Geometry — Statics 
— Elementary Dynamics — Newton— Dynamics of a Point — Dynamics of 
a Rigid Body — Hydrostatics — Geometrical Optics — Spherical Trigonometry 
and Plane Astronomy, * * yudicious^ symmetrical ^ and wdl arranged^ — 
Guardian. 
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SCIENCE. 

ELEMENTARY CLASS-BOOKS. 

The importance of Science as an element of sound educa- 
tion is now generally acknowledged ; and accordingly it 
is obtaining a prominent place in the ordinary course of 
school instruction. It is the intention of the Publishers to 
produce a complete series of Scientific Manuals, affording 
full and accurate elementary information, conveyed in clear 
and lucid English. The authors are well known as among 
the foremost men of their several departments ; and their 
names form a ready guarantee for the high character of the 
books. Subjoined is a list of those Manuals that have 
already appeared, with a short account of each. Others 
are in active preparation ; and the whole will constitute a 
standard series specially adapted to the requirements of be- 
ginners, whether for private study or for school instruction. 

ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 

POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With lUustrations. By Sir G. B. 
Airy, K.C.B., Astronomer Royal. New Edition. i8mo. 
cloth. 4J. (id. 

This work consists of six lectures^ which are intended " to explain to 
intelligent persons the principles on which the instruments of an Observa- 
tory are constructed (omitting all details^ so far as they are merely sub- 
sidiary), and the principles on which the observations made with these 
instruments are treated for deduction of the distances and weights of the 
^0^/ifs of the Solar System^ and of a few stars ^ omitting all mintitiot of 
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formula, and all troublesome details of calculation,^^ The speciality of this 
volume is the direct reference of every step to the Observatory, and the full 
description of the methods and instruments of observation, 

ASTRONOMY. 

MR. LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRO- 
NOMY. With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, 
Stars, and Nebulae, and numerous Illustrations, By J. NoRMAN 
LocKYER, F.R.S. New Edition. i8mo. 5^. dd. 

The author has here aimed to give a connected view of the whole subject, 
and to supply facts, and ideas founded on the facts, to serve cts a basis for 
subseqtu7it study and discussion. The chapters treat of the Stats and 
Nebula; the Sun; the Solar System ; Apparent Movements of the Heavenly 
Bodies; the Measurement of Time ; Light ; the Telescope and Spectroscope; 
Apparent PlcLces of the Heavenly Bodies ; the Real Distances and Dimen- 
sions; Universal Gravitation, The most recent astronomical discoveries 
are incorporated, Mr. Lockyer^s work supplements that of the Astronomer 
Royal mentioned in the previous article. ** The book is full^ clear, sound, 
and worthy of attention^ not only as a popular exposition, but as a scientific 
* Index.* ^* — Athenaeum. ** The most fascinating of elementary books 
on the Sciences.** — Nonconformist. 

QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS 
IN ASTRONOMY. For the Use of Schools. By John Forbes- 
Robertson. i8mo. cloth limp. ij*. 6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

PROFESSOR HUXLEY'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. By T. H. 
Huxi.EY, F.R.S., Professor of Natural History in the Royal Scliool 
of Mines. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 4-r. 6d. 

This book describes and explains, in a series of graduated lessons, the 
principles of Human Physiology ; or the Structure and Functions of the 
Human Body, The first lesson supplies a general view of the subject. 
This is followed by sections on the Vascular or Venous System, and the 
Circulation ; the Blood and the Lymph ; Respiration ; Sources of L oss 
and of Gain to the Blood; the Function of Alimentation i Motion and 
Locomotion ; Sensations and Sensory Organs ; the Organ of Si^t \ tV 
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Coalescence of Sensations with one another andpnth other States of Con- 
sciousness ; the Nervous System and Innervation; Histology , or the 
Minute Structure of the Tissues, A Table of Anatomicctl and Physio' 
logical Constants is appended. The lessons are fully illustrated by 
numerous engravings. The new edition has been thoroughly revised, and 
a considerable number of new illustrations added, several of these having 
been taken from the rabbit, the sheep, the dog, and the frog, in order to aid 
those who attempt to make their knowledge real by acquiring some practical 
acquaintance with the facts of Anatomy and Physiology. ** Pure gold 
throughout y — GUARDIAN. ** Unquestionably the clearest and most 
complete elementary treatise on this subject that we possess in any Ian- 
guage." — Westminster Review. 

QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. Alcock, M.D. i8mo. is, 6d, 

These Questions were drawn up as aids to the instruction of a class of 
young people in Physiology, 

BOTANY. 

PROFESSOR OLIVER'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations. New 
Edition. i8mo. cloth. 4J. 6d. 

This book is designed to teach the Elements of Botany on Professor 
Henslow's plan of selected Types and by the use of Schedules, The earlier 
chapters, embracing the elements of Structural and Physiological Botany, 
introduce us to the methodical study of the Ordinal Types, The con- 
cluding chapters are entitled, ^^ How to dry Plants ^^ and ** How to 
describe Plants," A valuable Glossary is appended to the volume. In 
the preparation of this work free use has been made of the manuscript 
materials of the late Professor Henslow, 

CHEMISTRY. 

PROFESSOR ROSCOE'S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By Henry 
E. RoscoE, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, 
Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho of 
the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths, 
New Edition, i8mo. cloth. ^.M. 
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It has been the endeavour of the author to arrange the most important 
facts and principles of Modern Chemistry in a plain but concise and 
scientific form, suited to the present requirements of elementary instruction. 
For the purpose of facilitating the attainment of exactitude in the knowledge 
of the subject y a series of exercises and questions upon the lessons have been 
added. The metric system of weights and measures, and the centigrade 
thermometric scale, are used throughout the work. The New Edition, 
besides new wood-cuts, contains m,any additions and improvements, and 
includes the most important of the latest discoveries. ** As a standard 
general text-book it deserves to take a leading place. " — Spectator. * * PVe * 
unhesitatingly pronounce it the best of all our elementary treatises on 
Chemistry." — Medical Times. 

In ordering, please specify Macmillan^s Edition. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINNERS. By Millicent 
G. Fawcett. New Edition. i8mo. zs. 6d. 

This work hcts been written mainly with the hope that a short and 
elementary book might help to make Political Economy a more popular 
study in boyi and girli schools. In order to adapt the book especially for 
school use, questions have been added at the end of each chapter. In the 
New Edition each page has been carefully revised, and at the end of each 
chapter after the questions a few little puzzles have been added, which wil^ 
add interest to the book and teach the learner to think for himself, * * Clear, 
compact, and comprehensive. ' ' — Daily News. * * The relations of capital 
and labour have never been more simply or more clearly expounded." — 
Contemporary Review. 

LOGIC. 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN LOGIC ; Deductive and Induc- 
tive, with copious Questions and Examples, and a Vocabulary of 
Logical Terms. By W. Sta nley Jevons, M. A. , Professor of Logic 
in Owens CoUege, Manchester. New Edition. i8mo. 3J. ()d. 

In preparing these Lessons the author has attempted to show that Logic, 
even in its traditional form, can be made a highly useful subject of study, 
and a powerful means »f mental exercise. With this view he has avoided 
the use of superfluous technical terms, and has abstained from entering 
into questions of a purely speculative or metaphysical character. For the 
puerile illustrations too often found, xn ouorfes on Logic ^ exam^\c& dYa-vww 
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from the distinct objects and ideas treated in the natural and experimental 
sciences have been generally substitute. At the end of almost every 
Lesson will be found references to the works in which the student will most 
profitably continue his reading of the subject treated, so that this little 
volume may serve as a guide to a more extended course of study. The 
Guardian thinks ^^ nothing can be better for a school-book,*^ and the 
Athen^um calls it ** a manual alike simple, interesting, and scientific,** 

PHYSICS. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Balfour 
Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens 
College, Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo- 
liths of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulje. New Edition. 
i8mo. 4J. 6d. 

A description, in an elementary manner, of the most important of those 
laws which regulate the phenomena of nature. The active agents, heat, 
light, electricity, etc. , are regarded as varieties of energy, and the work is 
so arranged that their relation to one another, looked at in this light, and 
the paramount importance of the laws of energy, are clearly brought out. 
The volume contains all the necessary illustrations, and a plate represent- 
ing the Spectra of Sun, Stars, and Nebula, forms a frontispiece. The 
Educational Times calls this " the beau ideal of a scientific text-book, 
clear, accurate, and thorough** 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY. By Francis Jones, Chemical Master 
in the Grammar School, Manchester. With Preface by Professor 
RoscoE. With Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 2s. 6d. 

This little book contains a short description of a course of Practical 
Chemistry, which an experience of many years has proved suitable for 
those comm^encing the study of the science. It is intended to supplenient, 
not to supplant, instruction given by the teacher. The subject-matter has 
been very carefully compiled, and many useful cuts are introduced, 

ANATOMY. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY. By St. George 
MiVAKT, F.R.S., Lecturer in Comparative Anatomy at St. Mary*s 
JTospitaJ. With upwards of ^oo IWusliaX^oivs. -j^tw^. ^s. ^d » 
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These Lessons are intended for teachers and students of both sexes not 
already acquainted with Anatomy. The author has endeavoured^ by 
certain additions and by the mode of treatment ^ also to fit them for students 
in medicine, and generally for those acquainted with human anatomy, but 
desirous of learning its more significant relations to the structure of other 
anifnals. The Lancet says, ** It may be questioned whether any other 
work on Anatomy contaifisin like compass so proportionately great a mass 
of information." The Medic Ai, Times remarks, ^^ The work is excellent, 
and should be in the hands of every student of human anatomy" 

MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 

Flower (W. H.)— an INTRODUCTION TO THE OSTE- 
OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA. Being the substance of 
the Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England in 1870. By W. H. Flower, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. 
With numerous Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 7^. dd. 

Although the present work contains the substance of a Course of Lectures^ 
the form has been changed, so as the better to adapt it cls a handbook for 
students. Theoretical views have been almost entirely excluded: and while 
tt ts impossible in a scientific treatise to avoid the employment of technical 
terms, it has been the author^ s endeavour to use no nwre than cdfsolutely 
necessary, and to exercise due care in selecting only those that seem most 
appropriate, or which have received the sanction 0/ general adoption. With 
a very few exertions the illustrations have been drawn expressly for this 
work from specimens in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 

Hooker (Dr.)— THE STUDENT'S FLORA OF THE 

BRITISH ISLANDS. By J. D. Hooker, C.B., F.R.S., 

M.D., D.C.L., Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Globe 

8vo. I Of. dd. 

The object of this work is to supply students and field-botanists with a 

fuller account of the Plants of the British Islands than the manuals 

hitherto in use aim at giving. The Ordinal, Generic, and Specific 

characters have been re-written, and are to a great extent original, and 

drawn from living or dried specimens, or both. * * Cannot fail to perfectly 

fulfil the purpose for which it is intended." — Land and Watek. 

** Containing the fullest and most accurate manual of the kind that has yU 

appeared." — Pall Mall Gazette.. 
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Oliver (Professor).— FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN botany. 

By Daniel Oliver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium 
and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor of Botany 
in University College, London. With numerous Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, (>d. 

This manual is, in substance, the author's ^^ Lessons in Elementary 
Botany,^* adapted for use in India, In preparing it he has had in view 
the want, often felt, of some handy liswxnQ of Indian Botany, which might 
be serviceable not only to residents of India, but also to any one about to 
proceed thither, desirous of getting some preliminary idea of the Botany of 
that country. * * It contains a well-digested summary of all essential knoW' 
ledge pertaining to Indian botany, wrought out in accordance with the best 
principles of scientific arrangement,*^ — Allen's Indian Mail. 

Other volumes of these Manuals will follow. 



Ball (R. S., A.M.)— EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS, 
A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science 
for Ireland. By Robert Stawell Ball, A.M., Professor of 
Applied Mathematics and Mechanics in the Royal College of 
Science for Ireland (Science and Art Department). Royal Z^o, 
1 6s, 

The author's aim has been to create in the mind of the student physical 

ideas corresponding to theoretical laws, and thus to produce a work which 

may be regarded either as a supplement or an introduction to manuals of 

theoretic mechanics. To realize this design, the copious use of experimental 

illustrations was necessary. The apparatus used in the Lectures, and 

figured in the volume, has been principally built upfront Professor Willises 

most admirable system. In the selection of the subjects, the question of 

practical utility has in many cases been regarded as the one of paramount 

importance. The elementary truths of Mechanics are too well known to 

adfnit of novelty, but it is believed that the mode of treatment which is 

adopted is more or less original. This is especially the case in the Lectures 

relating to friction, to the mechanical powers, to the strength of timber and 

structures, to the laws of motion, and to the petidulum. The illustrations, 

cfrawn from the apparatus^ are nearly all original, and are beautifully 

executed. 
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Clodd.— THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD: a Simple 
Account Qf Man in Early Times. By Edward Clodd, F.R.A.S. 
Second Edition. Globe 8vo. 3^. 

Professor Max Muller, in a letter to the Author, says: ^^ I read 
your book with great pleasure. I have no doubt it will do goody and I 
hope you will continue your work. Nothing spoils our temper so much as 
having to unlearn in youth, manhood, and even old age, so many things 
which we were taught as children. A book like yours will prepare a far 
better soil in the child^s mind, and I was delighted to have it to read to 
my children^ 



Cooke (Josiah P., Jun.)— FIRST PRINCIPLES OF 
CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Josiah P. Cooke, Jun., 
Ervine Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in Harvard College. 
Crown 8vo. I2s, 

The object of the author in this book is to present the philosophy of 
Chemistry in such a form that it can be made with profit the subject of 
College recitations, and fotrnish the teacher with the means of testing the 
students faithfulness and ability. With this view the subject has been 
developed in a logical order, and the principles of the science are taught 
independently of the experimental evidence on which they rest. 

Guillemin. — THE FORCES OF NATURE: a Popular Intro- 
duction to the study of Physical Phenomena. By Amedee Guille- 
min. Translated from the French by Mrs. NoRMAN Lockyer, 
and Edited, with Additions and Notes, by J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S. With II Coloured Plates and 455 Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt. 31J. dd. 

*" Translator and Editor have done justice to their trust. The text hds 
all the force and flow of original writing, combining faithfulness to the 
author's meaning ivith purity and independence in regard to idiom ; while 
the historical precision and accuracy pervading the work throughout, speak 
of the watchful editorial supervision which has been given to every scientific 
detail. . . . Altogether, the work may be said to have no parallel, either in 
point of fulness or attraction, as a popular manual of physical science.^^ — 
Saturday Review. 

B 2 
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Lockyer. — THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS APPLICA- 
TIONS. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. With Coloured 
Plate and numerous illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

This forms volume one of "Nature Series" a Series of Popular 
Scientific Works now in course of publication^ consisting of popular and 
instructive works, on particular scientific subjects — Scientific Discovery^ 
Applications^ History, Biography — by some of the most eminent scientific 
men of the day. They will be so written as to be interesting and intelli- 
gible even to non-scientific readers. Mr. Lockyer' s work in Spectrum 
Analysis is widely known. In the present short treatise will be found an 
exposition of the principles on which Spectrum Analysis rests, a description 
of the various kinds of Spectroscopes, and an account of what has already 
been done with the instrument, as well as of what may yet be done both in 
science and in the industrial arts. 

Roscoe (H. E.)— SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lectures, 
with Appendices, Engravings, Maps, and Chromolithographs. 
By H. E. Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens 
College, Manchester. Third Edition, revised throughout. Royal 
8vo. 2is, 

*' In six lectures he has given the history of the discovery and set forth 
the facts relating to the analysis of light in such a way that any reader of 
ordinary intelligence and information will be able to understand what 
* Spectrum Analysis^ is, and what are its claims to rank among the most 
signal triumphs of science of which even this century can boast." — NON- 
CONFORMIST. " The illustrations — no unimportant part of a book on 
such a subject — are marvds of wood-printing, and reflect the clearness 
which is the distinguishing merit of Mr, Roscois explanations," — 
Saturday Review. ** The lectures themselves furnish a most ad- 
mirable elementary treatise on the subject, whilst by the insertion in 
appendices to each lecture of extracts from the most important published 
memoirs, the author has rendered it equally valuable as a text-book 
for advanced students," — Westminster Review. 

Thorpe (T. E.)— a SERIES OF CHEMICAL PROBLEMS, 
for use in Colleges and Schools. Adapted for the preparation of 
Students for the Government, Science, and Society of Arts Ex- 
aminations. With a Preface by Professor Roscoe. iSmo. 
cloth, IS, 
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In the Preface Dr, Roscoe says — " My experience has led me to feel more 
and more strongly that by no method can accuracy in a knowledge of 
chemistry be more surely secured than by attention to the working of well- 
selected problems, and Dr, Thorpe^ s thorough acquaintance with the wants 
of the student is a sufficient guarantee that this selection has been carefully 
made, /intend largely to use these questions in my own classes, and I can 
confidently recommend them to all teachers and students of the science.** 

WurtZ.— A HISTORY OF CHEMICAL THEORY, from the 
Age of Lavoisier down to the present time. By Ad. Wurtz. 
Translated by Henry W±vrs, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** The treatment of the subj^t is culmirable, and the translator has 
evidently done his duty most efficiently** — Westminster Review. 
" The discourse, as a r^smn^ of chemical theory and research, unites 
singular luminousness and grasp. A few judicious notes are added by the 
translator** — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abbott.— A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An Attempt to 
illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modem 
English. By the Rev. E. A. Abbott, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London SchooL For the Use of Schools. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

T7u object of this work is to furnish students of Shakespeare and Bacon 
7uith a short systematic account of some points of difference between Elisui' 
bethan syntax and our own, A section on Prosody is added, and Notes 
and Questions. The success which has attended the First and Second 
Editions of the "Shakespearian Grammar," and the demand far a 
Third Edition within a year of the publication of the First, have encouraged 
the author to endeavour to make the work somewhat more useful, and to 
render it, as far as possible, a complete book of reference for all difficulties of 
Shakespearian syntax or prosody. For this purpose the whole of Shake- 
speare has been re-read, and an attempt has been made to include within 
this Edition the explanation of every idiomatic difficulty that comes within 
the province of a grammar as distinct from a glossafy. The great object 
being to make a useful book of reference for students, and especially for 
classes in schools, several Plays hai'c been indexed sofidly that with the aid 
of a glossary and historical notes the references will serve for a complete com- 
mentary. ** A critical inquiry, conductai with great skill and knowledge, 
and with ail the appliances of modern philology .... We venture to believe 
that those who consider themsdves most proficient as Shakespearians will 
find something to learn from its pages. ^^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 
" Valuable not only as an aid to the critical study of Shakespeare, but 
as tending to familiarize the reader with Elizabethan English in 
general.^'' — ATHENiEUM. 

Berners.— FIRST LESSONS ON HEALTH. By J. Ber- 
NERS. i8mo. I J. Third Edition. 

T^is little book consists of the notes of a number of simple lessons on 
^amtary stdjects given to a class in a National ScKool, anrf listened to 
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with great interest and intelligence. They have been made as easy and 
familiar as possible^ and as far as they go may be deemed perfectly trust- 
worthy. One of the authot^s main attempts has been, to translate the 
concise and accurate language of science into the colloquial nursery 
dialect comprehensible to children. The book will be found of the highest 
value to all who have the training of children, who, for want ofknoTving 
what this little book teaches, too often grow up to be unhealthy, defective 
men and women. The Contents are — /. Introductory, II, Fresh Air, 
III, Food and Drink, IV, Warmth, V, Cleanliness, VI, Light, 
VII, Exercise, VIII. Rest, 

Besant.— STUDIES IN early French poetry. By 

Walter Besant, M.A. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

A sort of impression rests on most minds thcU French literature begins 
with the ** Steele de Louis Quatorze ;** any previous literature bang for 
the most part unknown or ignored. Few know anything of the enormous 
literary activity that began in the thirteenth century, was carried on by 
Rulebeuf, Marie de France, Gaston de Foix, Thibault de Champagne, 
and Lorris ; was fostered by Charles of Orleans, by Margaret of Valois, 
by Francis the First ; thai gave a crowd of versifiers to France, enriched, 
strengthened, developed, and fixed the French language, and prepared the 
way for Corneille and for Racine, The present work aims to afford 
information and direction touching these early efforts of France in poetical 
literature, * * In one moderately sized volume he has contrived to introduce 
us to the very best, if not to all of the early French poets,** — Athenaeum. 
^^ Industry, the insight of a scholar, and a genuine enthusiasm for his 
subject, combine to make it of very considerable value,** — Spectator. 

Calderwood.-— HANDBOOK OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By the Rev. Henry Calderwood, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

While in this work the interests of University Students have been con- 
stantly considered, the author has endeavoured to produce a book suitable 
to those who wish to prosecute privately the study of Ethical questions. 
The author has aimed to present the chief problems of Ethical Science, to 
give an outline of discussion under each, and to afford a guide for private 
study by references to the Literature of the Science. The uniform object 
has been to give a careful representation of the conflicting theories, supplying 
the reader with materials for independent judgmtriX, 
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Cameos from English History. — See Yonge(C. M.) 
Delamotte.— A beginner's drawing book. By p. H. 

Delamotte, F.S.A. Progressively arranged, with upwards of 
Fifty Plates. Crown 8vo. Stiff covers, zs. 6d. 

This work is intended to give such instruction to B^gifmers in Drawings 
and to place before them copies so easy^ that they may not find any obstacle 
in making the first step. Thenceforward the lessons are gradually 
progressive. Mechanical improvements, too, have lent their aid. The whole 
of the Plates have been engraved by a new process, by means of which a 
varying depth of tone — up to the present time the distit^uisking character' 
istic of pencil drawing — has been imparted to woodcuts, ** We have seen 
and examined a great many drawing-books, but the one now before us strikes 
us as being the best of them all,'* — Illustrated Times. " A concise, 
simple, and thoroughly practical work, TTie letter-press is throughout 
intelligible and to the point,** — Guardian. 

D'Oursy and Feillet.— a FRENCH GRAMMAR AT 

SIGHT, on an entirely new method. By A. D'Oursy and 
A. Feillet. Especially adapted for Pupils preparing foi Eit- 
amination. Fcap. 8vo. cloth extra. 2^. (ui. 

The method followed in this volume consists in presenting the grammar 
CLs much as possible by synoptical tables, which, striking the eye at once, and 
following throughout the same order — " used — ^not used ; " ** changes — 
does not change " — are easily remembered. The parsing tables will enable 
the pupil to parse easily from the beginning. The exercises consist of 
translations from French into English, and from English into French ; 
and of a number of grammatical questions. 

Green. — A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By the 
Rev. J. R. Green, M.A. For the use of Colleges and Schools. 
Crown 8voi 8j, dd. 

Hales. — LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Notes, Philological 
and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching ol English. 
Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. W. HALES, M.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
Lecturer in English Literature and Classical Composition at King's 
College School, London, &c. &c "EtrIcwc Ica^. %nq. v- 6«/. 
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This work has been in preparation for some years, and part of it has 
been used as a class-book by the Editor, It is intended' as an aid to the 
Critical study of English Literature, and contains one or more of the 
larger poems, each complete, of prominent English authors, from Spenser 
to Shelley, including Burns^ ^^ Cotter's Saturday Night''* and *' Twa 
Dogs,'^ In all cases the original spelling and the text of the best editions 
have been given : only in one or two poems has it been deemed necessary 
to make slight omissions and changes, "that the reverence due to boys 
might be well observed.** The Introduction co7isists of Suggestions on 
Teaching of English. The latter half of the volume is occupied wUh 
copious notes, critical, etymological, and explanatory, calculated to give 
the learner much insight into the structure and connection of the English 
tongue. An Index to the Notes is appended, 

Helfenstein (James).— a comparative grammar 

. OF THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. Bdng at the same 
time a Historical Grammar of the English Language, and comprising 
Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early English, Modem English, Icelandic 
(Old Norse), Danish, Swedish, Old High German, Middle High 
German, Modem German, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, and Dutch. 
By James Helfenstein, Ph.D. 8vo. i8j. 

This work traces the different stages of development through which 
the various Teutonic languages have parsed, and the laws which have 
regulated their growth. The reader is thus enabled to study the relation 
-which these languages bear to one another, and to the English language in 
particular, to which special attention is demoted throughout. In the 
chapters on Ancient and Middle TeiHonic Languages no grammatical form 
is omitted the knowledge of which is required for the study of ancient 
literature, whether Gothic, or Anglo-Saxon, or Early English. To each 
chapter is prefixed a sketch showing the relation of the Teutonic to the 
cognate languages, Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit. Those who have mastered 
the book will be in a position to proceed with intelligence to tlte more 
elaborate works of Grimm^ Bopp, Fott, Schleicher, and others. 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole. On 
Sheet, is. 

The differmt families are printed in distinguishing colours, thus 
tacilitating reference. 
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Jephson.— SHAKESPEARE'S "TEMPEST." With Glossarial 
and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M. Jephson. Second 
Edition. i8mo. is. 

It is important to find some substitute for classical study, and it is 
believed that such a substitute may be found in the Plays of Shakespeare. 
For this purpose the present edition of the " Tempest^* has been prepared. 
The introduction treats briefly of the value of the study of language, the 
fable of the play, and other points. The notes are intended to teach the 
student to analyse every obscure sentence and trace out tke logical sequence 
ofthepoe^s thoughts ; to point out the rules of Shakespearis versification ; 
to explain obsolete words and meanings ; and to guide the students taste by 
directing his attention to such pctssages as seem especially worthy of note for 
their poetical beauty or truth to nature. The text is in the main founded 
upon that of the first collected edition of Shakespearis Plays. 

Kington-Oliphant. — THE SOURCES OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH. By J. KiNGTON-OLn»HANT. Globe 8vo. 6j. 

Martin.— THE POETS HOUR: Poetry Selected and Arranged 
for Children. By Frances Martin. Second Edition. i8mo. 
2.S. 6d. 

This volume consists of nearly 200 Poems selected from the best Poets, 
ancient and modern, and is intended mainly for children between the ages 
of eight and twelve. 

SPRING-TIME WITH THE POETS. Poetry selected by Frances 
Martin. Second Edition. i8mo. 3^. dd. 

This is a selection of poetry intended mainly for girls and boys between 
the ages of twelve and seventeen. 

Masson (Gustave). — a french-english and eng- 

LISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. By Gustave Masson, B. A., 
Assistant Master in Harrow School. Small 4to. df. 

M*Cosh (Rev. Principal). — For other Works by the same 
Author, see Philosophical Catalogue. 

THE LAWS OF DISCURSIVE THOUGHT. Bemg a Text-Book 
0/ Formal Logic. By J^^^s WCo^^^T>.T>.^\A^.D, 8vo. 5j. 
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In this treatise the Notion {with the Term and the Relation of Thought 
to Language,) will be found to occupy a larger relative place than in any 
logical work written since the time of the famous " Art of Thinking,^* 
** We heartily welcome his book as one which is likdy to be of great value 
in Colleges and Schools,^ — AxHENiEUM, 

Morris.— HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCI- 
DENCE, comprising Chapters on the History and Development 
of the Language, and on Word-formation. By the Rev. Richard 
Morris, LL.D., Member of the Council of the Philol. Soc, 
Lecturer on English Language and Literature in King's College 
School, Editor of ** Specimens of Early English," &c. &c. Third 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6j. 

Dr. Morris hcts endeavoured to write a work which can be profitably 
used by students and by the upper form^ in our public schools. English 
Grammar, he believes, without a reference to the older forms, must appear 
altogether anomalous, inconsistent, and unintelligible. His almost un- 
equalled knowledge of early English Literature renders him peculiarly 
qualified to write a work of this kind. In the writing of this volume, 
moreover, he has taken advantage of the researches into our language 
made by all the most eminent scholars in England, America, and on the 
Continent, The author shows the place of English among the languages 
of the world, expounds clearly and with great minuteness ^* Grimm's 
Law,^^ gives a brief history of the English language and an account of 
the various dialects, investigates the history and principles of Phonology, 
Orthography, Accent, and Etymology, and devotes several chapters to the 
consideration of the various Parts of Speech, and the final one to Deri- 
vation and Word-formation, "It makes an era in the study of the 
English tongue." — Saturday Review. ** He has done his work with 
a fulness and completeness that leave nothing to be desired." — NON- 
CONFORMIST. * * A genuine and sound book. " — Athenaeum. 

Oppen. — FRENCH READER. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. Containing a graduated Selection from modem Authors 
in Prose and Verse ; and copious Notes, chiefly Etymological. By 
Edward A. Oppen. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 4^. dd. 

This is a Selection from the best modern authofs of France. Its dis- 
tinctive feature consists in its etymological notes, connecting French with 
the classical and modern languages, including the Celtic, This subject 
has hitherto been little discussed even by the best-educaitd teackers* 
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Trench (Archbishop). — continued, 

in his trunks and the traveller in his knapscLck^ and thai on some narrow 
shelves where there are few books this might be one" " TTie Archbishop 
has conferred in this delightful volume an important gift on the whole 
English-speaking population of the world,*^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Lectures addressed (originally) 
to the Pupils at the Diocesan Training School, Winchester. 
Fourteenth Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

This, it is believed, wets probably the first work which drew general 
attention in this country to the importance and interest of the critical and 
historical study of English, It still retains its place as one of the most 
successful, if not the only, exponent of those aspects of words of which it 
treats. The subjects of the several Lectures are, (i) Introduction; (2) 
On the Poetry of Words ; (3) On the Morality of Words; (4) On the 
History of Words; (5) On the Rise of New Words; (6) On the Dis- 
tinction of Words ; (7) The Schoolmaster's Use of Words. 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. Eighth Edition, revised 
and improved. Fcap. 8vo. 4?. 6d, 

This is a series of Eight Lectures, in the first of which Archbishop 
Trench considers the English langiuzge as it now is, decomposes some 
specimens of it, and thus discovers of what element it is compact. In 
the second Lecture he considers what the language might have been if the 
Norman Conquest had never taken place. In the following six Lectures 
he institutes from^ various points of view a comparison between the present 
language and the past, points out gains which it has made, losses which it 
has endured, and generally calls attention to some of the more important 
changes through tvhich it has passed, or is at present passing, 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used formerly 
in Senses Different from their Present. Fourth Edition, enlarged. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4$". 6^. 

This alphabdically arranged Glossary contains many of the most im- 
portant of those English words which in the course of time have gradually 
changed their meanings. The author's object is to point out some of these 
changes, to suggest how mnny more there may be, to show how slight and 
si^dll^f while yet most real, these changes have often been, to trcLce here and 
/A^e ^Ae progressive steps by which the old meaning hjojs, hten put off and the 
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new put ofty — tAe exact road which a word has travelled. The author thus 
hopes to render some assistance to those who regard this as a serviceable 
discipline in the training of their own minds or the minds of others^ 
Although the book is in the form of a Glossary ^ it will be found cls interest-' 
ing as a series of brief well-told biographies. 

Vaughan (C. M.)— a SHILLING BOOK OF WORDS 
FROM THE POETS By C. M. Vaughan. i8mo. cloth. 

// has been felt of late years that the children of our parochial schools ^ 
and those classes of our countrymen which they commonly represent^ are 
capable of being interested, and therefore benefited also^ by something higher 
in the scale oj poetical composition than those brief and somewhat puerile 
fragments to which their knowledge was formerly restricted. An attempt 
has been made to supply the want by forming a selection at once various 
and unambitious ; healthy in tone, just in sentiment, elevating in thought, 
and beautiful in expression. • 

Whitney. — Works by W. D. WHITNEY, Professor of Sanskrit, 
and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 

A GERMAN READER IN PROSE AND VERSE, with Notes- 
and Vocabulary. Crown 8vo. 7j. dd, 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN GRAMMAR. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)— THE ABRIDGED BOOK OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Book for Schools and General 
Readers. By the Author of "The Heir of Redely ffe." i^mo. 
cloth. IS. 

A record of some of the good and great deeds of all time, abridged frotn 
the larger work of the same author in the Golden Trecuury Series. 
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HISTORY. 



Freeman (Edward A.) — old- ENGLISH fflSTORY. 

By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With Five Coloured Maps. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. half-bound, dr. 

Tlie rapid saleof the first edition and the universal approval with which 
ii has been received, show that the atitkor's comnciions have been Vfdl 
founded^ that his views have b^n widdy accepted both by teachers and 
learners^ and that the work is eminently calculated to serve the purpose for 
•which it was intended. Although full of instruction and calculated highly 
to interest and even fascinate children, it is a work which may be and has 
been used with profit and pleasure by all. '^Ihaz'e, /hope" the author 
says, ** shown that it is perfectly easy to tmch chUdr'n, from the very 
firs:, to distinguish true history alike from legend and from wilful inven- 
tion, and also to understand the nature of historical authorities and to wet^h 
one statement against another. I have throughout striven to connect the 
history of England unth the general history of civilixed Europe, and 
I have especially tri^ to make the book serve as an incentive to a 
more accurate study of historical geography.^'' In the present edition the 
whoU has been carefully revised, and such improvements as suggested 
themselves have been introduced. * * 77ie book indeed is full of instruction 
and interest to students of all ages, and he must be a wdl-informed man 
indeed who will not rise from its perusal with clearer and more accurate 
ideas of a too much neglected portion of English History."— Styxttatoil, 

Historical Course for Schools.— Edited by Edward 

A. Freeman, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

The object of the present series is to put forth clear and correct views 
of history in simple language, and in the smallest space and cheapest 
form in which it could be done. It is meant in the first place foi 
Schools ; but it is often fouiEi^ VkaX. ?l ViWik fot schools proves useful 
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for other readers as well, and it is hoped that this may be the case 
with the little books the first instalment of which is now given to 
the world. The General Sketch will be followed by a series of 
special histories of particular countries, which will take for granted 
the main principles laid down in the General Sketch. In every case 
the results of the latest historical research will be given in as simple 
a form as may be, and the several numbers of the series will all be 
so far under the supervision of the Editor as to secure general ac- 
curacy of statement and a general harmony of plan and sentiment ; 
but each book will be the original work of its author, who will 
be responsible for his own treatment of smaller details. The 
Editor himself undertakes the histories of Rome and Switzerland, 
'while the others have been put into the hands of various competent 
and skilful writers. 

TJie first volume is meant to be introductory' to the whole course. It 
is intended to give^ as its nafne implies^ a general sketch of the history of 
the civilized worldy that is, of Europe, and of the lands which have drawn 
their civilization from Europe. Its object is to trace out the general rela- 
tions of different periods and diffei'ent countries to one another, without 
going minutely into the affairs of any particular country. This is an 
object fif the first importance, for without clear notions of general history, 
the history of particular countries can never be rightly understood. The 
narrative extends from the earliest movements of the Aryan peoples, down 
to the latest events both on the Eastern and Western Continents. The 
book consists of seventeen moderately sized chapters, each chapter beim* 
divided into a number of short numbered paragraphs, each luith a title 
Prefixed clearly indicative of the subject of the paragraph. ^^ It supplies 
the great 7vant of a good foundation for historical teaching. The scheme 
. is an excellent one, and this instalment has beett executed in a way that 
promises much for the volumes that are yet to appear^ — Educational 
Times. 

7. GENERAL SKETCH OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 
Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. Third Edition. i8mo. cloth. 
3j. 6d. 

.11. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Edith Thompson. i8mo. 
2s. 6d. 

it freedom from prejudice, simplicity of style, and accuracy of statemem 
are the characteristics of this little volume. It is a tYiistuoortU'^ ttxiA^j 

E. 2 
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and likely to be generally serviceable in schools." — Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Upon the whole, this manual is the best sketch of English history for the 
use of young people we have yet met with^ — ATHENiEUM. 

///. SCOTLAND. By Margaret Macarthur. 2j. 

IV, ITALY. By the Rev. William Hunt, M.A. y. 

The following will shortly be issued : — 

FRANCE. By the Rev. J. R. Green, M.A. 
GERMANY. By J. SiME, M.A. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)-^a parallel history of 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND : consisting of Outlines and Dates. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe," 
** Cameos of English History," &c. &c. Oblong 4to. 3^. 6rf. 

This tabular history has been drawn up to supply a want felt by many 
teachers of some means qf making thei'^ pupils realize what events in the 
two countries were contemporary. A skeleton narrative has been con^ 
strticted of the chief transactions in either country , placing a column 
between for what affected both alike, by which means it is hoped that young 
people may be assisted in grasping the mutual relation nf events. ** We 
can imagine few more really advantageous courses of historical study for 
a young mind than going carefully and steadily through Miss Yonge'' s 
excellent little book.'*^ — Educational Times. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
n. By the Author of "The Heir of RedclyfTe." Extra fcap. 
8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. 3J. 6</. 

T7ie endeavour has not been to chronicle facts ^ but to put together a series 
of pictures oj persons and events, so as to arrest the attcfition, and give 
sovie individjialiiy and distinctness to the recollection, hy gather ing together 
details at the most memorable moments. The ** Cameos''^ are intended as 
a hook for young people just beyond the elementary histories of England, 
and able to enter in some degree into the real spirit of events^ and to be 
struck with characters and scenes presented in some relief. " Instead oj 
dry details,''^ says the NONCONFORMIST, "we have living pictures, faith- 
ful, vivid, and striking.^* 

A Second Series of CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
The Wars in France. Extrai ^ca.\>. 8vo. ^ij. xl 415. 5^. 
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This new volume^ closing with the Treaty of Arras ^ is the history of the 
struggles of Plantagetiet and Valois. It refers ^ accordingly^ to one of the 
most stirring epochs in the mediaval era, including the battle of Poictiers, 
the great Schism of the West, the Lollards, Agincourt and yban of Arc, 
The authoress reminds her readers that she aims merely at ** collecting from 
the best authorities such details as may present scefies and personages to the 
eye in some fulness ;*^ her Cameos are a ^^ collection of historical scenes 
and portraits such as the young might find it difficult to form for themselves 
without access to a very complete library P ** Though mainly intended,*^ 
says the John Bull, ^^ for young readers, they will, if we mistake not, be 
found very acceptable to those of more mature years, and the life and 
reality imparted to the dry bones of history cannot fail to be attractive to 
readers of every age,'* 

EUROPEAN HISTORY. Narrated in a Series of Historical Selec 
tions from the Best Authorities. Edited and arranged by E. M, 
Sewell and C. M. Yonge. First Series, 1003 — 1 154. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. Second Series, 1088 — 1228. Crovrn 
8vo. 6s, 

When young children have acquired the outlines of History from abridg" 
mefits and catechisms, and it becomes desirable to give a more enlarged 
view of the subject, in order to render it really useful and interesting, a 
difficulty often arises as to the choice of books, Tkoo courses are open, either 
to take a general and consequetitly dry history of facts, such as RusseVs 
Modern Europe, or to choose some work treating of a particular period or 
subject, such as the works of Macaulay and Froude, The former course 
usually renders history uninteresting; the latter is unsatisfactory because 
it is not sufficiently comprehensive. To remedy this difficulty. Selections, 
continuous and chronological, have, in the present volume, been taken jrom 
the larger works of Freetnan, MUman, Palgrave, and others, which may 
serve as distinct landmarks of historical reading, " We know of scarcely 
anything^'' says the Guardian of this volume, ^^ which is so likely to rais 
to a higher level the average standard of English education*^ 
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DIVINITY. 

*»* For other Works by these Authors, see Theological Catalogue. 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.) — Works by the Rev. E. A. Abbott, 
M.A., Head Master of the City of London School : — 

BIBLE LESSONS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 4r. 6^. 

TTiis book is written in the form of dialogues carried on betw^n a 
teacher and pupil^ and its main object is to make the scholar think for 
himself The great bulk of the dialogues represents i?i tJie spirit^ and 
often in the wordsj the religious iftstruction which the author has been 
in the habit of giving to the Fifth and Sixth Forms of the City of London 
School. The author has endeavoured to make the dialogues thoroughly 
unsectarian, ** Wise^ suggestive^ and really profound initicUion into religious 
thought." — Guardian. ^^ I think nobody could read them wit/wut being 
both the better for them himself and being also able to see how this difficult 
duty of imparting a sound religious education may be effected." — From 
Bishop of St. David's Speech at the Education Conference 
AT Abergwilly. 

THE GOOD VOICES ; A Child's Guide to the Bible. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. 5^. 

Mr. Abbott is already known as a most successful teacher of religious 
truth ; it is believed that this little book will shoiv that he can make Biblt 
lessons attractive and edifying even to the youngest child. The book is 
quite devoid of all conventionality and catechetical teachings and only en* 
deavours in simple language and easy style, by means of short stories and 
illustrations from every quarter likely to interest a child, to imprint the 
rudiments of religious knowledge, and inspire young ones with a desire to 
love and trust God, and to do what is right. The author wishes to imbue 
them with the feeling that at all tiities and in all circumstances, whether in 
town or country, at work or at play, they are living in the presence of a 
heavenly Father, who is continually speaking to them with the Good Voices 
of Nature and Revelation, The volutne contains upwards of 50 woodcuts, 

PARABLES FOR CHILDREN. With Three Illustrations. Crown 
8yo., gilt edges. 35. (>d. 
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** Contains a number of really delightfully written and yet simple 
^arableSf to be read out to little children as an introduction to Bible 
reading. They are certainly admirably adapted for the purpose. The 
style is colloquial and will be understood and appreciated by the youngest 
child, and the parables themselves are very interesting and well chosen^ — 
Standard. 

Arnold.— A BIBLE-READING FOR SCHOOLS. The 
Great Prophecy of Israel's Restoration (Isaiah, Chapters 
40 — 66). Arranged and Edited for Young Learners. By Mat- 
thew Arnold, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Poetry in the 
University of Oxford, and Fellow of Oriel. Third Edition. i8mo. 
cloth. \s, 

^^ Schools for the people,^'* the power of letters — which embraces nothing 
less than the whole history of the human spirit — has hardly been brought 
to bear at all, Mr, Arnold, in this little volume^ attempts to remedy this 
defect, by doing for the Bible what has been so abundantly done for Greek 
and Roman, as well as English authors, viz. — taking " some whole, of 
admirable literary beauty in style and treatment, of mandgeable length, 
within defined limits ; and presenting this to the learner in an intelligible 
shape, adding such explatiations and helps as may enable him to grasp 
it as a connected and complete work.^* Mr. Arnold thinks it clear that 
nothing could more exactly suit the purpose than what the Old Testament 
gives us in the last twenty-seven chapters of the Book of Isaiah, beginning 
" Comfort ye,^^ &^c. He has endeavoured to present a perfectly correct 
text, maintainiftg at the same time the unparalleled balance and rhythm of 
the Authorised Version, In an Introductory note, Mr, Arnold briefly 
sums up the events of feivish history to the starting-point of the chapters 
chosen ; and, in the copious notes appended, every assistance is given to the 
complete understanding of the text. There is nothing in the book to hinder 
the adherent of any school of interpretation or of religious belief from 
using it, and from putting it into the hands of children. The Preface 
contains much that is interesting and valuable on the relation of " letters " 
to edt4cation, of the prificiples that ought to guide the makers of a neio 
version of the Bible, and other important matters. Altogether, it is 
believed the volume will be found to form a text-book of the greatest value 
to schools of all classes. *^Mr. Arnold has done the greatest possible service 
to the public. We never read any translation of Isaiah which interfered 
so little with the musical rhythm and associations of our English Bible 
translation, while doing so much to display the missing links in the con* 
nection of the partsJ^ — Spectator. 
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Cheyne (T. K.)— the BOOK OF ISAIAH CHRONC 
LOGICALLY ARRANGED. An Amended Version, with 
Historical and Critical Introductions and Explanatory Notes. By 
T. K. Cheyne, M.A., Fellow of Balliol Collie, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 

The object of this edition is simply to restore the probable meaning of 
Isaiah, so far as this can be expressed in modern English, The basis of 
the version is the revised translation of 1611, but no scruple has been ftlt 
in introducing alteratioftSf wherever the true sense of the prophecies 
appeared to require it. **A piece of scholarly work, very carefully and 
ionsideratdy done," — Westminster Review. 

Golden Treasury Psalter. — students' Edition. Being an 

Edition of "The Psalms Chronologically Arranged, by Four 

Friends," with briefer Notes. i8mo. 3^. (kI, 
In making this abridgment of** The Psalms Chrofwlogiccdly Arranged,* 
the editors have endeavoured to meet the requirements of readers of a 
different class from those for whom the larger edition was intetuted. Some 
who found the large book useful for private reading, have asked for an 
edition of a smcUler size and at a lower price, for family use, while at the 
same time some Teachers in Public Schools have suggested that it would be 
convenient for them to have a simpler book, which they could put into the 
hands of younger pupils, ** It is a gem,^^ says the Nonconformist. 

Hardwick.— A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommunication 
of Luther. Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Oxford. With Four Maps 
constructed for this work by A. Keith Johnston. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. loj. dd. 
Although the ground-plan of this treatise coincides in many points with 
that of the colossal work of Schrbckh, yet in arranging the materials a 
very different course has frequently been pursued. With regard to his 
opinions the late author avowed distinctly that he construed history with 
the specific prepossessions of an Englishman and a member of the 
English Church, The reader is constantly referred to the authorities, 
both original and critical, on which the statements are founded. For this 
edition Professor Stubbs has carejully revised both text and notes, making 
such corrections of facts, dates, and the like as the results of recent 
research warrant. The doctrinal, historical, and generally speculative 
z/i^ws fif the late author have been preserved intact. ** As a manual for 
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Hard wick — coiitmued, 

the studettt of ecclesiastical history in the Middle Ages, we know no 
English work which can be compared to Mr, IIardwick*s book," — 
Guardian. 

A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. By Archdeacon Hardwick. Third 
Edition. Edited by Professor Stubbs. Crown 8vo. loj. 6d, 

This volume is intended as a sequel and companion to the ** History q/ 
the Christian Church during the Middle Age.^^ The author^ s earnest 
wish has beeti to give the reader a trustworthy version of those stirring 
incidents which mark the Reformation period, without relinquishing his 
former claim to characterise peculiar systetns, persons, and events according 
to the shades and colours they assume, when contemplated from an English 
point of view and by a fnember of the Church of England, 

Maclear.— Works by the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D., Head 
Master of King's College School, 

A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Seventh 
Edition, with Four Maps. i8mo. cloth. 4-f. 6d. 

This volume forms a Class-book of Old Testament History from the 
earliest times to those of Ezra and Nehemiah. In its preparation the 
most recent authorities have been consulted, and wherever it has appeared 
useful. Notes have been subjoined illustrative of the Text, and, for the sake 
of more advanced students, references added to larger works. The Index 
has been so arranged as to form a concise dictionary of the persons and 
places mentiofted in the course of the narrative; while the Maps, which have 
been prepared with considerable care at Stanford's Geographical Establish- 
ment, will, it is hoped, materially add to the value and usefulness of the 
Book, ** A careful and elaborate though brief compendium of all that 
modern research has done for the illustfation of the Old Testament, We 
know of no work which contains so much important information in so 
small a compass.'' — British Quarterly Review. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, including 
the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. With Four Maps. 
Fourth Edition. i8mo. cloth. 5^. (>d. 

A sequel to the author's Class-book of Old Testament History, continuing 
the narrative from the point at which it there ends, and carrying it on to 
the close of St, Pa4iCs secotid imprisonment at ^om«. In Us '^ttaYoXV.ow^ 
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Maclear — continued. 

as in that of the former volume, the most recent and trustworthy authorities 
have been consulted, notes subjoined, and references to larger works added. 
It is thus hoped that it may prove at once an useful class-book and a 
convenient companion to the study of the Greek Testametit, **A singularly 
clear and orderly arrangemefU of the Sacred Story, His work is solidly 
and completely done," — Athenaeum. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
for National and Elementary Schools. With Map. iSmo. 
cloth. New Edition. 

A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, 
for National and Elementary Schools. With Map. iSmo. 
cloth. New Edition. 
TTiese works have been carefully abridged from the author* s ktrger 

manuals, 

CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Second Edition. i8mo. cloth. 2s, 6d, 
This may be regarded as a sequel to the Class-books of Old and New 
Testament History, Like them, it is furnished with notes and references 
to larger works, and it is hoped that it may be found, especially in the 
higher Jorms of our Public Schools, to supply a suitable manual of 
instruction in the chief doctrines of the English Church, atid a useful 
help in the preparation of candidates for Conformation. ^^ It is indeed 
the work of a scholar atid divine, and as such, though extremely simple, 
it is also extremely instructive. There are few clergymen who would iu>t 
find it useful in preparing candidates for Confirmation ; and there are 
not a few who would find it useful to themselves as weW^ — Literary 
Churchman. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, for Junior 
Classes and Schools. i8mo. dd. New Edition. 

THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. A Sequel to the Class 
Book of the Catechism. For the use of Candidates for Confirma- 
tion. With Prayers and Collects. i8mo. 3^. New Edition. 

Maurice.— THE LORD'S PRAYER, THE CREED, AND 
THE COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and School- 
masters. To which is added the Order of the Scriptures. By the 
i?ev. F. Denison Maurice, M. A. Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Cambndge. i?>mo. do'Co-Xvov^. \s. 
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Procter.— A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By Franqis Procter, 
M.A. Tenth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, 
I or. dd. 

In the course of the last twenty years the whole question of Liturgical 
knowledge has been reopened with great learnittg and accurate research ; 
and it is mainly with the view of epitomizing extensive publications^ and 
.correcting the errors and misconceptions which had obtained currency , 
that the present volume has been put together* ** We admire the author's 
diligence^ and bear willing testimony to the extetit and accuracy of his 
reading. The origin of every part of the Prayer Book has been diligently 
investigated, and there are few questions of facts connected with it which 
are not either sufficiently explained, or so referred to that persons interested 
may work out the truth for themselves ^ — Athen^um. 

Procter and Maclear.— an ELEMENTARY INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation of the Morning 
and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the Rev. F. Procter 
and the Rev. G. F. Maclear. Fourth Edition. i8mo. 2j-. 6t/, 

As in the other Class-books of the series. Notes have also been subjoined^ 
and references given to larger works, and it is hoped that the volume will 
be found adapted for use in the higher forms of our Public Schools, and^ a 
suitable manual for those preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local 
examinations. This New Edition has been considerably altered, and 
several important additions have been made. Besides a re-arrangement 
ot the work generally, the Historical Portioti has been supplemented by an 
Explanation of the Morning and Evening Prayer and of the Litany, 

Psalms of David Chronologically Arranged. By 

Four Friends. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. Crown 8vo. 8j. 6d, 

To restore the Psalter as jar as possible to the order in which the Psalms 
were written, — to give the division oj each Psalm into strophes, of each 

strophe into the lines which composed it, — to amend the errors of translation, 

is the object of the present Edition, Professor EwalcPs works, especially 

that on the PscUms, have been extensively consulted. This book has been 

used tvith satisfaction by masters for ^ri-uate iMork In KV^Ktr cVa^^t^ V«v 
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schools. The Spectator calls this **otie of the most instructive and 
valuabh books that has beett published for niany ymrs" 

Ramsay.— THE CATECHISER'S MANUAL; or, the Church 
Catechism Illustrated and Explained, for the use of Clergymen, 
Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. Arthur Ramsay, 
M.A. Second Edition. i8mo. is. 6d, 

A clear explanation of the Catechism^ by way of Question and Answer, 
** This is by far the best Manual on the Catechism we have met with,^* 
— English Journal of Education. 

Simpson. — an EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By William Simpson, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6J, 
A compendiotis summary of Church History, 

Swainson.— A HANDBOOK to BUTLER'S ANALOGY. By 
C. A. Swainson, D.D., Canon of Chichester. Crown 8vo. is, 6d, 

This manual is desigfied to serve as a handbook or road-book to the 
Student in recuiing the Analog ^ to give the Student a sketch or outline map 
of the country on which he is entering^ and to i>oint out to him matters oj 
interest as he passes along. 

Trench.— SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
R. Chevenix Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. New 
Edition, enlarged. 8vo. cloth. 12s, 

The study of synony7?is in any language is valuable as a discipline 

for training the mind to close atid accurate habits of thought : more 

especially is this the case in Greek — ** ^ language spoken by a people of the 

Hnest and subtlest intellect ; who saw distinctions 'where others s&w none, 

who divided out to different wo7'ds what others often were content to huddle 

confusedly under a common term. This work is recognised as a valuable 

companion to every sttident of the New Testament in the original. Thisy 

the Seventh Edition, has been carefully revised^ and a considerable number 

of neiv synonyms added. Appe^ided is an Index to the Synonyms, and an 

Index to many other words alluded to or explained throughout the work, 

*^IIeis" the Athen^um says, **a guide in this department of knoiu^ 

ledge to ivhom his readers may intrust themselves with confidetue. His 

so^er juii^^mcnt and sound sense are barriers against the misleading 

t'ft^u^nce of arbitrary hypotheses P 
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WestCOtt.— Works by BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, B.D., 
Canon of Peterborough. 

A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. Third Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. loj. ()d. 

The author has endeavoured to connect the history of the New Testament 
Canon with the growth and consolidation of the Churchy and to point out 
the relation existing between the amount of evidence for the authenticity of 
tts component parts ^ and the whole mass of Christian literature. Such a 
method of inquiry will convey both the truest notion of the connection of the 
written Word with the living Body of Christy and the surest conviction of 
its divine authority. Of this work the Saturday Review writes : " Theo- 
lo^cal students^ and not they only^ but the general public^ owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Mr, Westcott for bringing this subject fairly before them 
in this candid and comprehensive essay, .... As a theological work it is 
at once perfectly fair and impartial^ and imbued with a thoroughly 
religious spirit; and cu a manual it exhibits ^ in a lucid form and in a 
narrow compass y the results of extensive research and accurate thought. 
We cordially recommend it.^ 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. los. 6d, 

The author's chief object in this work is to show that there is a true 
mean betiveen the idea of a formal harmonization of the Gospels and the 
abandonment of their absolute truth. The treatise consists o^ ei^ht 
chapters: — /. The Preparation for the Gospel. II. The Jewish Doctrine 
of the Messiah. III. The Origin of the Gospels. IV. The Charac' 
teristics of the Gospels. *V. The Gospel of St^ John. VI ^ VII. The 
Differences in detail and of arrangement in the Synoptic Evangelists. 
VIII. The Difficulties of the Gospels. ** To a learning and accuracy 
which commands respect and confidence^ he unites what are not ahvays to 
be found in union with these qualities^ the no less vnluable faculties of lucid 
arrangement and graceful and facile expression.^'* — London Quarterly 
Review. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. Crown 8vo. \os. (>d. Second Edition, 
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Westcott — continued, 

" The first tntshvorthy account ive have had of that unique and mar'- 
Villous monument of the piety of otir ancestor s^ — DAILY News. 

" A brief, scholarly, and, to a great extent, an original contribution to 
theological litei'oiure. He is the first to offer any considerable contribu' 
tions to what he calls their internal history, ivhith deals with tJieir relation 
to other texts, ivith their filiation one on another, and ivith the principles by 
which they have been successively modifiedy — Paix Mall Gazette. 

THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account of the 
Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches. New Edition. i8mo. cloth. 4J. 6^. 

The present book is an attempt to answer a request, which has been made 
from time to time, to place in a simple form, for the use of general readers, 
the substance of the author's *^Historyofthe Canon of the New Testament ^ 
An elaborate and comprehensive Introduction is foIlorMed by chapters on 
the Bible of the Apostolic Age; on the Gro7uth of the Nev> Testament ; the 
Apostolic Fathers ; the Age of the Apologists ; the First Christian Bible ; 
the Bible Proscribed and Restored ; the Age of Jerome and Augustine ; 
the Bible of the Middle Ages in the West and in the East, and in the 
Sixteenth Century. Two Appendices on the History of the Old Testament 
Canon before the Christian Era, and on the Contetits of the most ancient 
MSS. of the Christian Bible, complete the volume, ^^ We would recommend 
every one who loves and studies the Bible to read and ponder this exquisite 
little book. Mr. Westcott'' s account of the ^Canon^ is true history in its 
highest sense." — LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thoughts on its 

Relation to Reason and History. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

4J. 6d. 

This Essay is an endeavour to consider some of the elementary truths 

of Christianity as a miraculous Revelation, from the side of History and 

Reason. If the arguments which are here adduced are valid, they 7vill go 

far to prove that the Resurrection, with all that it includes, is the key to 

the fiistory of man, and the complefnent of reason. 

Wilson.— THE BIBLE STUDENT'S GUIDE to the more Correct 
Understanding of the English translation of the Old Testament, 
by reference to the Original Hebrew. By William Wilson, 
D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's College^ 
Oxford. Second Editiotv, caxdxvVVj "^^^K^t^. tj.rv, cloth, 25^. 
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This work is the result of almost incredible labour bestowed on it during 
many years. Its object is to enable the readers of the Old Testament 
Scriptures to penetrate into the real meaning of the sacred writers. All the 
English words used in the Authorized Version are alphabetically arranged, 
and beneath them are given the Hebrew equivalents, with a careful expla^ 
nation of the peculiar signification and construction of each term. The 
kno7vledge the Hebrew language is not absolutely necessary to the profit- 
able use of the work. Devout and accurate students of the Bible, entirely 
unacquainted with Hebrew, may derive great advantage from frequent 
reference to it. It is especially adapted for the use of the clergy, " For all 
earnest students of the Old Testament SdHptures it is a most valuable 
Manual. Its arrangement is so simple that those who possess only their 
mother-tongue, if they will take a little pains, may employ it with great 
profit, " — Nonconformist. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.)~SCRIPTURE REAI>1NGS FOR 
SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. By Charlotte M. Yongk, 
Author of "The Heir of Redclyffe." Globe 8vo. \s, (id. 
With Comments. Second Edition. 3^. (id, 

A Second Series. From Joshua to Solomon. Extra fcap. 
\s, 6d. With Comments, 3^. 6d, 

Actual need has led the author to endeavour to prepare a reading book com - 
venient for study with children, containing the very words of the Bible, with 
only a few expedient omissions, and arranged in Lessons of such length cls by 
experience she has found to suit with children's ordinary power of accurate 
attentive interest. The verse form has been retained, because of its con- 
veniencefor children reading in clctss, and as more resembling their Bibles ; 
but the poetical portions have been given in their lines. When Psalms or 
portions from the Prophets illustrate or fall in with the narrative they are 
given in their chronological sequence. The Scripture portion, with a very 
feiv notes explanatory of mere words, is bound up apart, to be used by 
children, while the same is also supplied with a brief comment, the purpose 
of which is either to assist the teacher in explaining the lesson, or to be 
used by more advanced young people to whom it may not be possible to give 
access to the authorities whence it has been taken. Professor Huxley, at a 
meeting of the London School Boards particularly mentioned the selection 
made by Miss Yonge as an example of how selections might be made from 
the Bible for School Reading, See Times, March 30^ \%\\. 
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Arnold.— A FRENCH ETON: OR, MIDDLE - CLASS 
EDUCATION AND THE STATE. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 2j. (>d. 

Tliis interesting little volume is the result of a visit to France in 1 859 
hy Mr. Arnold^ authorized by the Royal Commissioners^ who were then 
inquiring into the state of popular education in England^ to seeky in their 
name, information respecting the French Primary Schools. ** A very 
interesting dissertation on the system of secondary instruction in France^ 
and on the advisability of copying the system in England.^^ — Saturday 
Review. 

HIGHER SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES OF GERMANY. 
Crown 8vo. 6^. 

Jex-Blake.— A VISIT TO SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. By Sophia Jex-Blake. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 6^. 

** In the following pages I have endeavoured to give a simple and 
accurate account of what I saw during a scries of visits to some of the 
School <: and Colleges in the United States. . . . I wish simply to give other 
teachers an opportunity of seeing through my eyes what they cannot 
perhaps see for themselves, and to this end I have recorded just such parti- 
culars as I should myself care to hnozv.'^ — Author's Preface. **Miss 
Blake gives a living pictui^ of the Schools and Colleges themselves in which 
tliat education is carried on."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

Maclaren.— TRAINING, in theory and practice. 

By Archibald Maclaren, the Gymnasium, Oxford. 8vOr 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 7^. 6d, 

The ordinary agents of health are Exercise, Diet, Sleep, Air, Bathings 
ami C/of/ntig» iH this work the author examines eacA of these agents 
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in detail^ and from Hvo diffei'ent points of view. First^ as to the manner 
in which it is, or should be, administered under ordinary circumstances : 
and secondly, in what manner and to what extent this mode of adminis" 
tration is, or should be, altered for purposes of training ; the object oj 
^^ training," according to the author, being *Uo put the body, with extreme 
and exceptional care, under the influence of all the agents which promote 
its health and strength, in order to eftable it to meet extreme and excep' 
tional demands upon its energies ." Appended are various diagrams and 
tables relating to boat-racing, and tables connected with diet and training, 
** The philosophy of human health has seldom received so apt an exposi' 
lion." — Globe. ^^ After all the nonsense that has been written about 
training, it is a comfort to get hold of a thoroughly sensible book at last. 
— ^JoHN Bull. 



Quain (Richard, F.R.S.) — ON SOME DEFECTS IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION. By Richard Quain, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

Having been charged by the College of Surgeons with the delivery of the 
Hunterian Oration for 1869, the author has availed himself of the. occa- 
sion to bring under notice some defects in the general education of the 
country, which, in his opinion, affect injuriously all classes of the people, 
and not ieast the members of his otvn profession. The earlier pages of the 
address contain a short notice of the genius and labours offohn Hunter, 
but the subject of Education will be found to occupy the larger part. *^*An 
i 'tercsting audition to educational literature.** — Guardian. 



Selkirk.— GUIDE TO THE CRICKET-GROUND. By G. H. 
Selkirk. With Woodcuts. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^s. bd. 

TTie introductory chapter of this little work contains a history of the 
N'ational Gafne, and is followed bv a chapter giving Definitions of Terms. 
Then follow ample directions to young cricketers as to the proper style in 
which to play, information being given on every detail connected with the 
^ame. The book contains a number of useful illustrations, iftcluding a 
specimen scoring-sheet. ** We can heartily recommend to all cricketers, old 
and young, this excellent Guide to the Cricket-ground." — Sporting 
Life. 
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Thring.— EDUCATION AND SCHOOL. By the Rev. Edward 
Thring, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5^. 6^. 

*^ An invaluable book on a subject of the higi^t importance." — 
English Independent. 

Todhunter.— THE CONFLICT OF STUDIES, and other 
Essays on Subjects connected with Education. By Isaac Tod- 
hunter, M.A. F.R.S., late Fellow and Principal Mathematical 
Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge. 8vo. lor. 6d, 

Contents : — The Conflict of Studies — Competitive Examinations — 
Private Study of Mathematics — Academical Reform — Elementary Geo- 
metry — The Mathematical Tripos, 

Vandervell and Witham. — a SYSTEM OF FIGURE- 

SKATING : Being the Theory and Practice of the Art as de- 
veloped in England, with a Glance at its Origin and History. By 
H. E. Vandervell and T. M. Witham, Members of the London 
Skating Club. Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 

** The authors are evidently well qualified for the task they have under' 
taken ; and although they have selected a title for their wok which might 
possibly deter a diffident learner from looking into its -^ageSy they have 
nevei'iheless begun at the beginning, and without assuming any knowledge 
on the part of the reader, they have clearly pointed out, by a series of in- 
structive diagrams, the footprints of the skater, as developed in lines and 
figures, from the lozvest to the highest stage of difficulties.^* — The Field. 
** The volume may be accepted as a manual for the use of all skaters.*^ — 
Bell's Life. 



Wolseley (CoL Sir Garnet, C.B.) — the SOLDIER'S 

POCKET BOOK. By Colonel Sir Garnet Wolseley, C.B 
New Edition, enlarged. 4^. 6d, 

This book is indispensable to ever^> soldier, 7vh ether of the Regnlctr Army 

fif fifthe Volunteers, who seeks to be an intelligeut defender of his country. 

^u// t'n^lructions are given on f /ig auidest and minxitest itta^^rj, and the 
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book is written in a deary lively style, that at once arrests attention and 
conveys the desired knowledge. The New Edition contains all the most 
recent Regulations' for the Army and Volunteers ; also, for the first time, 
the Uses and Management of Railways in the operations of War are fully 
discussed. The Times says, " Everybody feels that it is just what he 
wanted f^ the Da^Y Telegraph, ** Every soldier who wishes to under^ 
stand his profession ought to have it ;^* and the Volunteer Service 
(iAZETTE strongly recommends Volunteers to peruse it diligently, 

Youmans.— MODERN culture : its True Aims and Require- 
ments. A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of 
Scientific Education. Edited by Edward L. Youmans, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. %s, 6d, 

CONTEiiTS.— Professor Tyndall '^ On the Study of Physics/^ Dr. 
Daubeny ** On the Study of Chemistry ;" Professor Henfrey *' On the 
Study of Botany ;" Professor Huxley *^ On the Study of Zoology ;" Dr, 
J, Paget " On the Study of Physiology ;" Dr, Whewell ** On the Educa- 
tional History of Science ;^^ Dr, Faraday ** On the Education of the 
yudgment ;^^ Dr. Hodgson '* On the Study of Economic Science;" Mr, 
Herbert Spencer ** On Political Education ;** Professor Mctsson " On 
College Education and Self Education f* Dr. Youmans ** On the Scientific 
Study of Human Nature. " An Appendix contains extracts from dis^ 
tinguished authors^,, and from the Scientific Evidence given before the Public 
^hools Commission, 
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